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ape Cod Canal : 
Bonds Called in 
By the Treasury 
feretary Mellon Issues Or- 
er Affecting Outstanding 


Securities Valued at 


$6,000,000. 


iterest to Cease 
January 1, 1929 


nouncement States Holders 
Will Receive Payment at 
Federal Reserve Bank 
In New York. 


he 50-year first mortgage bonds of 
bh Boston, Cape Cod and New York 
nal Company have been called for pay- 
nt January 1, 1929, by the Secretary 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
sording to an announcement June 17 by 
le ,Department of the Treasury. A | 
4 of $6,000,000 of the bonds is out- 
anding and their payment was guaran- 
bd by the Government in connection 
th the purchase of the canal in Janu- 
y, 1927. Following is the full text of | 
e statement: 
The Secretary of the Treasury an- 
unces that the $6,000,000 of 50-year 
st mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, is- 
ed by the Boston, Cape Cod and New 
2k Canal Company and secured by an 
denture of mortgage executed January 
1910, to the Old Colony Trust Com- 
ny, as trustee, are called for payment 
. January 1, 1929. Payment wiil be 
ade at the par value of such bonds, 
us accrued interest to January 1, 1929, | 





Payment in New York. 

The coupon for the period from July 
1928, to January 1, 1929should be 
tached to the bonds when presented. 
1e bonds must be presented to the Fed- | 
al Reserve ‘Bank of New York, New | 
ork, N. Y., for payment. Interest on 
e bonds will cease with the expiration 
f the six months period ending January 
1929. 

The United States assumed payment 
r these bonds as part of the purchase 
‘ice of the Boston, Cape Cod and New 
ork Canal, pursuant to the provisions 
@he contract executed by and between 
e Boston, Cape Cod and New York 
anal Company and the United States, 
ated July 29, 1921, as ratified by Act 
r Congress approved January 21, 1927. 





sreek Currency | 


Put on Gold Basis | 


Ionetary Reforms Carried Out 
Inder League of Nations Plan 


Reestablishment of the Greek drachma 

n a gold basis and the opening of the 
ew Bank of: Greece were reported in 
dvices received by the Federal Reserve | 
‘oard and announced by it.June 17. This | 
tep in the program of monetary re- 
orm, carried out under the protocol of 
ae League of Nations, was regarded by 
1embers of the Board here as likely to 
ave an important stabilizing effect in | 
any of the European nations and its 
evelopment, the Board said orally, is 
eing watched with considerable interest. | 

The main object of the Bank of Greece, | 
he Board said, is the maintenance of 
t@bility of the drachma. Now that the 
rachma is on a gold basis and the re- 
erve requirements of the new bank are 
rescribed to rest always on a sound 
asis, the Board felt that satisfactory 
conomic influence would flow from the 
hange developed by the Greek reform 
rogram. 

Following is the full text of the Board’s | 
tatement: 

On May 14, 1928, the reestablishment | 
f the Greek drachma on a gold basis 
ecame legally effective. The gold value 
f the drachma-was stabilized at 375 to 
he pound sterling, and 77 to the dollar, | 
iaking the new parity 1.30 cents, a rate 
vhich had been maintained with but 
iinor fluctuations since the beginning of 
927. This was the final step in the | 
rogram of monetary reform which had 
een carried out in accordance with the 
wvotocol of the League of Nations ac- 
epted by Greece last autumn. Under the | 
erms of the protocol a new and inde- 
vendent bank, known as the Bank of 
ireece, was to be established which | 
hould have as its special object main- 

ance of the stability of the drachma. | 

he Bank of Greece opened its doors 
‘or business on May 14. Article II of 
he statutes of the new bank gives it 
he exclusive privilege of note issue with- 
n the whole territory of the Hellenic 
3tate, and Article IV lays upon the bank 
he general obligation to maintain the 
stability of its notes in gold values. In 
Article V the bank is specifically obli- 
rated to purchase and sell, within the | 
rold points, currencies of gold standard | 
‘ountries, the minimum transaction being 
10,000 drachmas (about $130). The Gov- 
2xrynment is not permitted to hold shares 
of the bank aggregating more than one- 
centh of the nominal issued capital. The 
yank will act as fiscal agent for the 
Zovernment,. 

The mininium reserve requirements 
of the bank are 40 per cent of the 
amount of its notes in circulation and 
»xther demand liabilities. The reserve 
nay consist only of (1) gold coin and 
yuilion in the unrestricted ownership of 
he bank and held in the custody of the 
yank, or deposited in another central 
yank or mint; or in transit, (2) net 
foreign gold exchange in the unre- 
stricted ownership of the bank, pro- 
vided that it be either (a) on a coun- 
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Scope of Weather 
Reports Extended 


‘‘Short-Range”” Forecasts for 
Benefit of Aviators Described 


The development of 
weather forecasts as a means of assist- 
ing aviation is discussed in a statement 
made public June 16 by the Chief of the 
Aerological Division of the Weather Bu- 
reau, W. S. Gregg. The full text of 
Mr. Gregg’s statement covering the ex- 
pansion of the Weather Bureau in this 
direction under the provisions of Air 
Commerce Act follows: 


This expanded service consists essen- 
tially of two main features: (1) The in- 
auguration of pilot balloon observations 
at Wtather Bureau stations on officially 
recognized commercial airways for the 
measurement of wind direction and ve- 
locity at various heights, and (2) the 
establishment of additional stations on 
those airways for the taking and trans- 
mission of special observations of sur- 
face weather conditions, including visi- 
bility, height of clouds, ete. 


The observations, both surface and 


; upper air, are made at such times as best’ 


fit the flight schedules on the airways. 
For example, a pilot just before he leaves 
New York to San Francisco, New York 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 


Rates Are Revised 
On Sugar Between 
Pacifie Coast Points 


Maximum Water-and- Rail | 


Charges Fixed and Increase 
Approved in All-Rail 
Schedules. 


Readjustment of the freight rates on | tween Europe and the United States or 


| other distant parts of the world, and 


sugar on the Pacific coast is prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a decision made public June 16 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3019. 

The Commission held that the water- 
and-rail rate on sugar from San Fran- 
cisco to Spokane may not exceed 70 cents 
per 100 pounds and at the same time ap- 


proved an increase.in the all-rail rate 
from 73.5 to 83.5 cents. To. Missoula, 
Mont., the Commission held further that 


the all-rail rates on sugar from Portland, | 


Seattle, and Tacoma, to Spokane and 
Missoula should not exceed 50 and 70 
cents per 100 pounds, respectively, sub- 
ject to a minimum carload weight of 
60,000 pounds. 


Arbitraries Cancelled. 
The Commission’s statement of the 
case follows: 


By schedules filed to become effective 
November 28, 1927, and February 7, 1928, 


| respondents proposed to cancel the com- 


modity arbitraries on sugar, in carloads, 
from San Francisco and other Group 
One points, including Alameda, Alva- 
rado, Crockett, and Tracy, Calif., and 
from Hamilton, Salinas, Spreckels, Visa- 


| lia, Corcoran, and Betteravia, Calif., to 


Portland, Oreg., used as factors in con- 
structing through rates to Spokane, 
Wash., and certain other points in Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Idaho, and to re- 


strict the application of similar class | 


arbitraries from Group One points to 


Portland so that they would not apply | 


on sugar. The result would have been 
to make the through rates combinations 
of the local rates to and from Portland. 

Upon protest of the Spokane Mer- 
chants Association, the Washington De- 
partment of Public Works, and the Holly 
Sugar Corporation, the operation of the 


' 
schedules was suspended until June 28 | 


re 


and September 7, 
own motion Nos. 
ported in McClintock-Trunkey Co. v. 
McCormick S. S. Co., 129 I. C. C. 591, 
were reopened for further hearing in 


1928, and upon our 


connection with the hearing on the sus- | 


Rates will be stated in | 
; ment. 


pended rates. 
cents per 100 pounds. 


Through Rates Protested. 
Protestants are not interested in the 


| yates from the California points to Port- 


land as such, but only as they affect the 
through rates to points beyond. The 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Millimeter Descriptions of Cotton 


Are Held to Violate Standards Act 


Agricultural Solicitor Rules 
Used in Interstate and 


If cotton shipped in interstate com- 
merce falls within the official cotton 


| standards of the United States, it is a 
| violation of the Cotton 


Standards Act 
to describe that cotton by any designa- 
tion not included in the official stand- 
ards, according to an opinion rendered by 


| the Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 


culture, R. W. Williams. 

Millimeter descriptions now used in 
the trade relating to the staple length of 
cotton involved in interstate or foreign 
commerce are unlawful, Solicitor Wil- 


liams holds, because the official stand- | 


ards give the length in terms or inches. 

The statement by the Department re- 
ferring to Mr. Williams: ruling follows 
in full text: 

Millimeter descriptions as now used in 
interstate and foreign commerce in cot- 
ton, if the staple length of the cotton 
referred to by millimeter description is 
“of or within” the range of lengths in- 
cluded in the official cotton standards of 
the United States, are prima facie a vio- 
lation of the Cotton Standards Act. 

The opinion was rendered in response 
lo a request of the American Cotton 

ote 


! 
“short-range” 





| economic improvement in Europe of any 





| maining at a high level. 


5796 and 17562, re- | “ ‘ 
ee re oe | production was below the very high level 





; tions in purchases and sales of cotton in 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 
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American Capital | 
In Europe Aids 


Farm Recovery 


Increased Production, Par- 
ticularly in Western and 
Central Area, Noted by 
League of Nations. 


Conference Checks 
Trade Obstruction | 


United States Benefits Less 
Than Continental Nations 
In Revival of Com- 
mercial Activities. 


While the year 1927 saw the greatest 


year since the war, “the level of eco- 
nomic activity” in the United States “was 
not more than maintained,” it is stated | 
in a report on world economic conditions 
issued by the Economic Consultative 
Committee of the League of Nations. 

The report was prepared as a review 
of world conditions for the year which 
followed the World Economic Conference 
in Geneva last May, and which the United ! 
States officially attended. A copy of the 
report has recently been received by the 
Department of State and is just made 
public. 

European production was. greatly ! 
speeded up during 1927, the report states. 
This was ascribed chiefly to imports of 
capital from the United States. 


“A feature of the past 12 months,” 
the Economic Committee finds, “has been 
the more rapid improvement of trade be- 
tween the nations of Europe than be- 





this in spite of the influx of capital 
from the United States.” 


That part of the report which deals 
with Economic conditions and economic 
policy in 1927, follows in full text: 

The information before the Economic 
Conference pointed to the general con- 
clusion, that, up till 1925, there had been 
a slow recovery in Europe from the 
general effect of the war, while in other 
continents. the.. progress was much 
greater. a 


Progress of Recovery. 


In the year 1926, the economic recov- 
ery in Europe was checked by the stop- 


' page of coal production in the United | 
| Kingdom and by continuing currency fluc- | 
; tuations. 


In the year now under review, 
1927, the improvement in general condi- | 
tions in Europe was certainly greater ! 
than in any year since the war. On the 
other hand, in the United States, the 
level of economic activity was not more | 
than maintained. . 

The improvement in Europe in 1927 
was"not, however, uniform, the increase 
being more rapid inthe center and east 
than in the west. The evidence tends to 
show for example, that in Germany, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia there was an | 
increase in production, and unemploy- 


| ment diminished in this part of the con- 


tinent. though still, in some cases, re- 


This increase in production in Central 
Europe must be attributed largely to 
the very considerable import of caiptal 
from overseas which has increased Eu- | 
rope’s indebtedness. But the rise in do- 
mestoe savings has likewise contributed 


|.to it. 


The few countries in which there was | 
no notable improvement are those in } 
which the currency changes had a re- 
pressive influence. Italy and Norway 
were, for example, affected by such 
changes. In France, though industrial | 


of the preceding year, values gradually 
adapted themselves to the stable rate of 
exchange without any pronounced dif- 
ficulties in the form of acute unemploy- 
In Finland and Sweden industrial 
output touched a new record. In the 
United Kingdom, production was larger 
than in any year since 1920. It not only 
showed, as was natural, a considerable 
increase upon the previous year which 
was affected by the coal stoppage, but 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


on Specifications of Length 
Foreign Commerce. 


Shippers’ Association for an interpreta- 
tion of the provisions of the Cotton 
Standards Act which would apply to the 
present day use of millimeter descrip- 


interstate and foreign commerce. The 
Solic*or had before him a_ statement 
from the shippers explaining the methods 
and practices which have grown up in 
recent years in the use of millimeter 
descriptions, which included the fol- 
lowing: 

“In a resolution adopted at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of this As- 
sociation, held in Memphis on June 3, the 
fact was emphasized that doubts have 
arisen among members of the American 
cotton trade as to the proper interpre- 
tation of the United States Cotton Stand- 
ards Act in its application to the pur- 
chase and sale of cotton on millimeter 
descriptions, as now understood and used 
in the trade. The resolution states that 
these doubts have been intensified by re- 
cent comparisons of Government inch 
standards with millimeter descriptions, 
and contains the suggestion that the De- 
ax [Continued on Puge 5, Colunn 3.], 

Dead ex 


Br i i 


before parcels 


: in 


| from” banks may be deducted. 


| as banks within the 
tion 19 of the Federal Reserve Act de- | 











Free Registry of Mail 


Reducing Revenues | 


Loss of $2,000,000 Annually 
Estimated in Postal Receipts 


The loss in postal revenues on ac- 
count of free registration of official mail 
will amount to approximately $2,000,000 
annually, ‘it was stated orally, June 16, 
by the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, R. S. Regar. According to figures 
at the Post Office Department, the cost 
of registering government mail has 
ranged as high as 25.02 cents for a single 
transaction, Mr. Regar said. 


The number of free registrations can | 
be reduced if postmasters are consulted | 


of official post office 
mail are registered, in the opinion of Mr. 
Regar. Continuing, Mr. Regar said: 
The law permits free registration of 
official mail which requires registration. 
It therefore devolves upon someone in 


authority to decide what “requires regis- | 


tration.” 
In the postal service certain official 


matter is required to be registered by | 
The registration of matter | 


regulation. 
which the regulations do not require to 


| be registered is naturally left to the good 


judgment of the postmaster, and in the 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


‘Rules for Classifying 


Deposits Are Issued 


For Reserve System 


| Morris Plan and Mutual Sav- 


ings Institutions and Credit 
Unions Given Rating 


As Banks. 


Deposits of mutual savings banks, cer- | 


tain cooperative banks, Morris plan 


banks, and credit unions with member 


banks of the Federal Reserve System 


hereafter may be classified by such mem- | 
ber banks as amounts “due to banks,” | 


according to a ruling of the Federal 
Reserve Board made public June 17. 
The Board’s opinion, however, excepted 


the deposits of building and loan asso- | 


ciations and af ¢o%operative banks of the 


| type found in Massachusétts from the 
computation of reserves of the member 


banks. 
Practices Not Now Uniform. 
Following is the full text of the Board’s 
ruling: 
The question has been presented to the 
Federal Reserve Board whether deposits 
member banks by mutual savings 


banks, Morris Plan banks, cooperative | 


banks, credit unions, and building loan 
associations should be classed by member 
banks in computing reserves as amounts 


; “due to” banks within the meaning of 


19 
from 


of the 
which 


section 
Act, 


Federal 
amounts 


Reserve 


From 
information obtained by the Federal Re- 
serve Board it appears that there has 
been no uniform practice among member 
banks in classifying deposits of any one 
of the classes of institutions mentioned. 

The question whether the respective 
institutions should properly be regarded 
meaning of sec- 


pends upon the nature and functions of 
each. 


A mutual savings bank is engaged in 


banking functions in_accepting deposits | 
The Attorney Gen- | 


and making loans. 
eral has held that mutual savings banks 


should be considered “banks” within the | 
meaning of section 4 of the Federal Re- | 


serve Act and a similar reasoning would 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Contest Is Arranged 
For Motorless Airplanes 


A motorless airplane meet under the 
auspices of the Francaise Aerienne 


(French Aviation Association) will be | 
held at Vauville, near Cherbourg, July | 


12-26, according to information received 
June 16 by the Department of Com- 
merce from the American Consul at 
Cherbourg, Samuel Hamilton Wiley. The 


meet, to be conducted under the regula- | 


tions of the Aero Club of France and In- 
ternational Aeronautical Federation, will 
be the first of its kind since 1923. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement covering the conditions of the 
meet follows: 


Prior to entering the contests each | 


plane must make a flight of at least ten 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


9 
Turn to Back Page 


“due | 


Twelve international conferences under 
the auspices of the League of Nations 
} were scheduled for June, according to 
a summary of its activities issued by the 





by the Department of State. 


The United States is not represented 
| Officially in any of these conferences, al- 
though George Wickersham, former At- 
| torney General of the United States, is 
| a member of the Committee of Experts 
for the Progressive Codification of In- 
ternational Law which will meet in 
Geneva on June 22, while Lucius East- 
man, an American, is a member of the 
League Economic Committee which will 
meet on June 25, 


ties follows in full text: 
Almost the entire field of the League’s 


and security, codification of international 
law, economic and financial questions, 
communications and transit, etc., is be- 
ing covered by the fifteen League Or- 
gans and Commissions meeting in June. 


Committee on Arbitration and Security, 
the Mandates Commission, and the Com- 


Army Air Corps to Handle — 





; League of Nations and recently received | 


activity, political questions, arbitration | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





The more important meetings include | 
the fiftieth session of the Council, the | 


mittee of Experts for the Progressive 
Codification of International Law. Most 


6 T 


little closer to the people, and the 
people a@ little closer to Govern- 
ment.” 


of these meetings were to be held in | 


Geneva. 

The third session of the Committee on 
Arbitration and Security appointed by 
the Council in November, 1927, at the 
request of the Assembly will take place 


at Geneva at the end of June under the | 


presidency of Dr. Benes, Foreign Minis- 
ter of Czechoslovakia. 


At its second session in February and | 


~March the Committee prepared a cer- 


tain number of model conventions and 
treaties. 
At the third session the 


the model treaties drawn up in March 
and to a study of draft bilateral treaties. 
It will also study the German proposals 
with a view of strengthening means of 
preventing war. One of its members, M. 
Rolin-Jacquemyns, has been. asked to 
prepare a report on this subject. 

With the exception of the 


Preparatory Commission for the Disarm- 
ament Conference have up to the present 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


President Coolidge’s Mail | 


The Department of War announced on 


| June 16 that at the request of the Post 


Office Department, the Army Air Corps 
will handle President Coolidge’s mail be- | 
| tween Superior, Wis., and Chicago, IIl., | 
| a distance of over 400 miles during the | 
time the summer executive offices are | 


at Brule, Wis. The Department’s an- 
| nouncement follows in full text: 

All the east bound mail out of Chicago 
will be transported by the Air Mail serv- 
ice of the Post Office Department. Army 
Air Corps pilots will alternate in charge 

4.) 
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‘Postal Regulations 


Change in Instructions Made 
Necessary by Act Effec- 
tive July 1. 


Cover Revised Rates | 





Regulations and instructions neces- | 


| sary to carry out the provisions of the | 


Postal Rate Act, which goes into effect 
July 1, have been promulgated and made 
public by the Post Office Department. 


be found on page 8 and 9 of “this issue. 


The full text of the regulations will | 


| The full text of the act was published | \ 
| ings. 


in the issue of May 28. 
The act restores one-cent postal cards, 


provides for acceptance of business re- | 
ply cards and letters in business reply | 


envelopes without prepayment of post- 


| ditional an ounce on 
when mailed with deficient postage. 


age, and for the collection of 1 cent ad- 
first-class matter | 


Second-class rates on advertising sec- | 


| tions of publications and the postage on 
magazines and newspapers, when sent 
by others than the publisher or news 
agent, are reduced. A minimum charge 
per piece is fixed on second-class matter 
when there is more than 82 pieces to the 
| pound. 
| Postage rates on fourth-class matter 
are reduced and the bill provides for 
| bulk pound rates on third-class matter, 
a special rate on library books and com- 
' bined special handling and special de- 
livery at reduced rates. 
The purpose of the proposed business 
| reply cards and envelopes is to meet a 
demand from advertisers for the means 
| by which they can encourage replies (9 
advertising matter by the payment of 
the postage on such replied without the 
necessity for inclosing with the advertis- 
| ing matter Government postal cards or 


| lution, 


stamped post cards or stamped envelopes. | 


_Compromise Farm 


Bill Is Suggested 


work in this matter: 


| Senator MeNary Advocates Leg- 
islation Without Equalization 


Trade Commission 
Is Collecting Data Of 
Utility Companies 


Answers to Questionnaire 
Have Been Received From 
More Than 5,000 Compa- 

nies Throughout Nation 


received 5,480 answers from privately- 
owned gas and electric utilities to the 
questionnaire, sent out in connection with 
the Commission’s investigation into the 


activities of pubic: utilities, calling for | 
information concerning production, pur- | 


chases, sales, interstate business, inter- 
company relationships, earnings, 
vestment, and plant capacity. 
Announcement of the result 
made by the Commission June 16 in its 
fourth interim report to the Senate on 
the investigation. The Commission also 


in- 


New 
Philadelpnia, Boston and Chicago, 


taining data for 


United | 
States, all the States Members of the | 


’ Committee | 
| will proceed to the second reading of 

r > a 

The summary of the League’s activi- 





phases of the investigation. These facts | 


will be brought out later in public hear- 


Other Data to Be Sought. 


Another comprehensive schedule is 
nearing completion and will be sent out 


| among employes 


was | 
| anywhere show your turnover, but the 


HERE is a@ vast benefit in 


bringing the Government a 


—Warren G. Harding, 


President of the United States, 


1921—1923 
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Nations to Confer on Arbitration Repeal Is Urged 
And Code of International Law| Of Obsolete Laws 


Series of Conferences Scheduled Under Auspices of 
League of Nations Includes Discussions of Man- 
dates and Economic and Health Questions. 


Against ‘Trusts’ 


Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics Advocates Organi- 
zations to Deal With 
Production Costs. 


Proper Development 


Of Modern Industry 


Association for Stabilization of 
Employment Also Proposed. 
As Activity Not Pro- 
hibited by Law. 


If there are laws on the statute books 
enacted 25 to 80 years ago because 
the American people were afraid of the 


words “association,” “combine” and 
“trust,” then it is high time they were 
repealed, it was declared June 16 by the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Ethel- 
bert Stewart, in an address before the 
Portland Cement Association on the oc- 
casion of an accident prevention meet- 
ing. He made his allusion to the anti- 
trust laws in discussing the “fear” with 
which, he said, industry and its associa- 
tions apparently view “statistics.” 

The Department of Labor, Mr. Stewart 
said, realizes that the time has come 
when there must be associations of in- 
dustry to deal with matters of cost of 
productibn, and selling and the stabili- 
zation of employment, and there was no 
objection to organizations of this kind 
except those maintained to fix or in- 
crease the price of commodities. 

Hazards in Industry. 

The full text of Mr. Stewart’s address 
dealing with statistics and their rela- 
tion to industry and associations fol- 
lows: 

I think it is admitted that the cement 
industry is a hazardous industry, and 
you have succeeded in reducing the ac- 
cidents in a hazardous industry to a 


| point very much below those whi¢h occur 


in many really nonhazardous’ ind@&stries. 


| It is just barely possible that it would 


not cost any more to take your industry 
out of the, hazardous group than it does 
to keep down the accidents while’ re- 
maining a hazardous industry. 

Your figures show that practically 30 
per cent of your accidents occur among 
employes who have been on your payroll 
less than six months, and 42 per cent 
who have been em- 
ployed one year or less. You do not 


figures that I have just mentioned cer- 
tainly should convince you that one of 


| the most hazardous things in your in- 
announced that its representatives are | 
| now at work in offices of large holding 
| and service companies in 


dustry is your labor turnover. 
Why not apply the principle of statis- 


se | tics to the question of labor turnover 
York, | 


ob- | 
use in the financial 


then? When you have gotten your facts, 
apply safety devices to this man-crusher, 
c No Labor Statistics. 

You no where tell the number of ac- 
tual workers that you employ. With 
a production in 1927 of 173,206,513 
barrels of cement your report for 136 


| out of 160 plants was 93,871,083 man 


soon for obtaining further facts regard- | 
ing growth of capital assets and capital | 


liabilities of holding company and man- 
agement groups, methods of issuing 
bonuses and fees received or paid, in- 


' tercompainy relationships, services fur- | 
| nished to utility companies by holding, 


management, and_ service 
and information concerning political 
campaign contributions and expenditures 
of funds to be used to influence or 


municipal or public ownership of elec- 
tric power enterprises. 


companies, | 


The full text of the report follows: | 


Pursuant to the direction of the Sen- 
ate in Senate Resolution 83, 70th Con- 
Ist Session (approved February 
15, 1928) regarding the investigation of 
certain electric power and gas 


tamn 
gress, 


utility | 


companies, that this Commission “report | 


to the Senate within each 30 days after 


on the completion of the investigation” 
upon the matters specified in the reso- 
and that it transmit 
the stenographic report of the evidence 
taken, this fourth interim report 


| respectfully submitted. 


Since the beginning of the inquiry, 
the Commission has done the following 


5,480 Replies Received. 
The Commission has received 5,480 re- 


; ports from privately owned gas and elec- 


The necessity for some measure of | 
Survey Conducted 
In Shipping Lanes | 


| farm relief is so imperative that dif- 
| ferences of opinion on the subject should 

be composed and common ground found 
| for successful action at the next session 


of Congress, Senator McNary (Rep.), of | 


Oregon, chairman of the Senate Com- 


| mittee on Agriculture stated June 16. | 
| Senator McNary as joint author of the | 


| McNary-Haugen bill vetoed by President 


' Coolidge because of the so-called equal- | 


| ization fee provision, said he believed 

| the bill, if enacted without the equaliza- 

| tion fee, would serve to improve condi- 
tions in agriculture. 

The full text of Mr. McNary’s state- 
ment on the future of farm relief leg- 
islation follows: 

On two occasions a great Congress has 
expressed its belief that the solution 
of the problem lies in the creation of a 
Federal Farm Board supplied with suf- 

, ficient funds and ample powers to aid 
| in the control and disposition of the 
| surpluses of agricultural commodities, 
and if in so doing a loss occurred it 
would be absorbed through the appli- 
cation of an equalization fee upon the 
producers receiving the benefits of the 


\ _ (Continued on Puge 2, Column 4.] . 
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Shoals Charted at Crossing 
Coast and Ocean Traffic 


of 


Where coastwise ships pass in the 
track of vessels in transatlantic service, 


i the Coast and Geodetic Survey now has 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| a party working to establish new posi- 


tions to aid navigation, the Survey an- 
nounced orally June 16. .The Survey’s 
steamship “Lydonia” is working off the 
New England coast between Portsmouth, 
N. H., and Portland, Maine. 

According to the Survey, there has 
been no survey of that field of the At- 
lantic since 1850. There are shoals only 
approximately charted in the track of 
the heavy travel along the coast and 
across the ocean, 

The party engaged in these operations, 
according to the Survey, is experimenting 
with radio acoustics, 


“ 


| 
| 


is | 


hours. 

Estimating the man hours for the 
plants not reported, you probably had 
100,000,000 man hours. This gives a pro- 
duction in 1927 of 1.7 barrels of cement 
per one man hour. As near as I can as- 
certain, practically 20 per cerft of your 
employes are salaried people while 80 
rer cent are wage earners. This seems 
to show a tremendous overhead and 
selling cost. 

The salaried empioyes, taking them 
for all in all and taking industry as a 


s ae pee a | whole, are very largely chargeable to 
control public opinion with respect. to | selling cost. 


| Of course there are a cer- 
tain number of superintendents and fore- 
men chargeable to production cost, but 
the vast majority in most industries of 
salary expense is selling cost. 

Now why should you be afraid to find 
out whether your selling cost is too high 
or not? This Association is, and I per- 
fectly well know, organized simply for 
the purpose of accident prevention and 


the passage of the resolution and finally has nothing to do with the business side 


of the industry. However, there is an 
association—or ought to be—that does 


ieeasahthe have to do with the selling side. 


Lawful Association. 
Down at the Department of Labor we 


| have no objection whatever to—in fact we 


| realize that the 


time has come when 
there absolutely must be—associations 
which will vitally influence every in- 


4] 
Preventable Damage 
To Wheat Increasing 


[Continued on Page 3,Column 


Prices Reduced by Smut, Gar- 
lic, and Other Foreign Matter 


Preventable factors which lower the 
milling value of wheat are costing Amei- 
can wheat growers millions of dollars 
a year, and four of these factors—smut, 
dockage, .foreign material other than 
dockage, and garlic—have been increas- 
ingly prevalent in the last eight years, 
the Department of Agriculture announced 
June 16. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 

Statistics show that a large propor- 
tion of the wheat shipped from country 
points to terminal markets and inspected 
and graded under the United States Grain 
Standards Act fails to meet the require- 
ments for the best grade. In 1926, for 
example, 59.8 per cent of the wheat in- 
spected did not meet the grade require- 
ment of No. 1 wheat. Many of the ship- 
ments, besides being graded below No. I, 
were designated as weevily, smutty, gar- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 
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_ Reservations Impair 
Proposed Commercial 
» Compact, Says Italy 


‘Objections Filed With 
League of Nations Against 
Exceptions to Removal 


Of Trade Barriers. 


The Royal Government of Italy, in a 
snote to the League of Nations, has en- 
tered objections to reservations pro- 
posed by many nations to the pending 
multilateral agreement against trade 
barriers. The text of the note has been 
received at the Department pf State and 
has just been made public in translation. 

Exceptions proposed are calculated to 


impair the value and efficiency of the | 


proposed convention, it is stated in the 
note. If such exemptions are allowed, 
the Italian Government itself reserves 
the right to submit similar reservations 
as a measure of self-protection, 

The full text of the translation of the 
note of objections is as follows: 

Letter to the Secretary-General from 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of Italy, 
dated April 20, 1928, [Translation]: 

The Royal Government desires to men- 
tion that its policy—like the policy of 
its delegates to the Conference held in 
Geneva in October-November 1927—has 
always been based on the principle that 
the utility and efficacy of any multilat- 
eral agreement in the matter of import 
and export prohibitions must be judged 
by the real and tangible improvement 
which it produces in the conditions of 
international trade; that is, by the ex- 
tent to which it promotes liberty and 
progress in that sphere. 


Reduction of Exceptions Urged. 


Adhering to this principle, the Royal 
Government considers it highly impor- 


tant that the undertaking to abolish all | 


prohibitions of a protectionist nature in 


virtue of Article 2 of the Convention of | 


November 8, 1927, should be fully and 


strictly observed, or at all events that | 


any exception allowed in view of the 
special difficulties which still exist should 


be reduced to an absolute minimum. This | 


is obviously essential if the Convention 
is to be really effective. 

Accordingly, the Royal Government de- 
sires to sum up its conclusions as fol- 
lows: 

1. It has no objection to reservations 
referring to prohibitions which would 
have a purely local effect and whose 
maintenance would not therefore seri- 
ously obstruct international trade. A 
case in point is Bulgaria’s reservation 
concerning the export of “rose trees and 
roots and shoots.” 


2, A fortiori, it does not object to the ! 


applications for exceptions submitted by 
various Governments in regard to spe- 


cial restrictions. which cannot really be | 


included among the prohibitions to be 


abolished under the Convention but are | 


rather in the nature of measures of con- 
trol designed to insure the quality or 
origin of the goods exported or for other 


purposes entirely unconnected with cus- | 


toms protection. 


This category includes, for example, | 
the restrictions applicable to the export | 


of butter and eggs in Estonia, the export 
of hop shoots in Czechoslovakia, 
purchase of vessels and shipping shares 
in Norway and the import of: matches 
into Czechoslovakia (in view of 
monopoly in that country enjoyed by the 
State, which controls the manufacture 
and sale of this commodity). 

Efficacy Impaired. 


9 
o. 


various other important exceptions which, 
seriously extending the reservations the 


Conference already had to admit would | 


be so considerable as fatally to detract 


from the value and efficacy of the Con- | 


vention of November 8, 1927. 

To allow prohibitons affecting the ex- 
port of raw materials which are essen- 
tial for the industrial requirements or 
food supplies of other countries (for ex- 
ample, rounded timber, crude oil, bread 
cereals) or import prohibitions appli- 
cable to goods figuring on a large scale 
in international trade (such as 
cars, wines, coloring matter, edible oils, 


etc.) would be tantamount to sanctioning | 


and consolidating, perhaps for years to 


come, a situation which is a menace to | 


world e¢onomy and may even penalize 
countries which, like Italy, have long 
pursued a policy virtually equivalent to 
nonrestriction. 

And the danger attaching to such ex- 
ceptions is all the greater when it is re- 
membered that, in addition to the indi- 
vidual countries who made the reserva- 
tions, their example will probably call 
forth the same reservations from all the 
other countries in any way interested. 

Accordingly, if such exceptions are to 
be allowed, the Italian Government, in 
the interest of its own legitimate eco- 
nomic requirements, must reserve full 
liberty of action as regards both the 


ratification of the Convention of Novem- | 
and the right to submit simi- | 


ber 8, 1927, 


lar reservations of its own, should it 


decide to accept the Convention with | 


these exceptions. 


Specific Objections. 
The Royal Government desires 
make two additional observations: 


to 


(a) For the reservations made by cer- | 


tain countries concerning prohibitions 
relating to the export of bone and un- 
dressed hides and skins, it would refer 
to the statements in its note of today’s 
date in connection with the Protocels of 
March 16, 1928; 

(b) With reference to the declaration 
in the French Government’s letter 
January 27, 1928, the Royal Govern- 


ment desires to state that its competent | 


Departments are at present studying the 
question of restrictive measures in re- 


gard to cinematograph films, on the lines | 


already adopted or now being adopted in 
other countries. It is not yet in a posi- 
tion to say what form these measures 
may take. 

It desires, however, to state that they 
will not in any case be in the nature of 
real restrictions such as the Convention 


of November 8, 1927, is designed to | 


abolish. 
(Signed GRANDI, Undersecretary of 
State. 


Contest Is Arranged 
For Motorless Airplanes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
seconds from a starting point indicated 
by the commissioners. Even if this 
flight is successful, the commissioners 
may pronounce a plane unsafe and pro- 
hibit its entry in the trials. The sum of 
100,000 francs will be offered in prizes 


to be divided on any of the winners of | 


the following trials: a. Altitude; b. Long- 
est distance in a straight line; c. Totaliza- 
tien of altitudes; d. Greatest number of 
flights 


the | 


the | 


The Royal Government, however, | 
is most certainly unable to agree to the | 


motor | 


of | 
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Brule River in Wisconsin Is Described 


Favoritism in Selection of Employes 


For Treasury 


Charged at Investigation 


Inequalities in Apportionment of Workers Among States 
Ascribed in Part to Dismissals. 


Herbert E. Morgan, Editor and Di- ; Income Tax Ring.” He said he was dis- 


rector of Recruiting of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; W. Sterling Putzki, of 
Indiana, overseas man dismissed from 
the Income tax Unit of the Treasury and 
G. W. Ayers of District of Columbia, 
testified June 16, before the Senate spe- 
| cial committee investigating alleged il- 
legal appointments and dismissals in the 
civil service since July 1, 1919. 

The committee, after hearing them, 


to hearing other witnesses during the 
next week. 

The Civil Service Commission is 
handicapped by failure of Congress to 


system for maintenance of its file 
eligibles, Mr. Morgan said, when the 


| the full list of names of eligibles, etc., 
for the purposes of its investigation. 


ing no desire for secrecy as to any of 


the information to Commission, but that 
the information sought, involving the 
handling of file cards numbering up to 
approximately a million or more, would 
take 20 clerks six months to compile. 
He said that a modern system enabling 
quick response would have been possi- 


| the Commission had sought. 
Mr. Putzki charged that his removal 


persecution” and dislike, that there is “a 
| that the dominating factor in this alleged 


“ring” is an organization which he called 
“The Ionic Club.” He said the “K. C. 





adjourned until June 17, with a view | 





provide it with a modern punch card | 


of | the personnel 


|} committee discussed its desire to have | 


Mr. Morgan said the Commission, hav- | 


its operations would be glad to furnish | 


charged in 1923 by the Treasury and 


it was “political persecution” because he | 


did not. geographically fit. He was sepa- 
rated from the service, he said, accord- 
ing to a letter from the Department, on 
account of reduction of force, after con- 
sideration of efficiency ratings and other 
matters. 

He said he learned of a letter, which 
he attributed to the chief of his section, 
to the effect that he had been incapaci- 
tated for concentration in his work by 
shell shock. He said as a result of ex- 
posure on watch duty on a naval de- 
stroyer he had tonsil and eardrum trouble 
but he had never been shell shocked. He 
criticized the Chief of the Bureau of 
Efficiency, Herbert D. Brown. 


Mr. Putzki told the Committee that | 
officer at the Treasury | 


could be summoned with the record in 


his case, and the Committee took note of | 


the name. He said that there is a 
“clique” at the Treasury composed of 
employes who are frém the District of 
Columbia. 


Effort to Control 
Employment Charged 


“You think,’ asked Senator Brook- 
hart, ‘“‘that they have an organizattion 


| to crowd out employes from outside the 


ble under a $30,000 appropriation which | 


“Te, oe 
He said most of the employes of the 


| Ionic Club are from the District of Co- 


from office was the result of “political | 


| ring” at the Treasury Department and | 


| and the “Ionic Club,” the latter a Ma- | 


sonic club constituted a political machine 
in the Income Tax Unit of the Treas- 
ury, where he had been employed. He 
is a Mason, he added. 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of 
presiding at the session, said that “the 
| proposition that we have worked up to 

under the Senate’s resolution that 
| there have been many discharges and ap- 
| pointments evidently without regard to 
|; law so far as apportionment con- 
| cerned.” He added that the District of 
Columbia apparently has about 12,000 


is 


1S 


lumbia. He went to a meeting of “the 
club” at the instance of a past master 
of his lodge, he continued, and while he 
was there some members asked him 
what he was doing there. He said that 


the members of the club are “the powers | 


that be” and “the chief clerk is one of 


them.” 


“What is the purpose of ‘the club’?” | 


asked Senator Brookhart. 
“It is a smokescreen to better their 


own condition.” 


Iowa, 


in excess of its quota in Federal appoint- | 


ments, that there is an excess as 
Maryland and Virginia, and that other 
States are in arrears. 


to 


“At any rate,” he added, “there prob- 


ably is need for an investigation in some 
of the departments at Washington as to 
| why they are not making appointments 
| from other States.” 

States in Arrears 

Considered as Group 


Mr. Morgan said the responsibility as 
to apportionments is not that of the de- 


| discharge. 


“Who are 
speak of?” 

““McGrew is one of them,” the witness 
replied. “Judge Warwick was in it and 
he was head of the classification board 
and he withdrew from the club because 
of the income tax ring in the club.” 

Senator Brookhart asked where Judge 
Warwick could be reached and it was 
suggested that he is now with the Em- 
ployes Compensation Commission. 

“What is the official name of 
ring?” asked Senator Brookhart. 

“The Ionic Club,” the witness 
swered. 

The witness also said that there had 
not been any adverse report in respect 
to himself until he was notified of his 
He said 312 others were sep- 


the ‘powers that be’ you 


the 


an- 


| arated from the service at the same time 


he was. He said he believed he was 


| “separated” because he was not “one of 
| the ring” and because of “personal dis- 


partments, that the Commission does not | 


submit the whole list of eligibles but | 


submits three names to the departments 
in cases of vacancies. The certification 
| of the three eligibles, he said, is first 
from the veterans’ preference list and 
| then from the States generally. As to 

the latter, he said the Commission in- 


| group, taking the three highest eligibles 


from the whole group for ceritfication, | 


Medals Accepted : 


f unless there are veterans’ preferences. 
| Veterans’ preferences, he pointed out, are 
not affected by the States’ apportion- 
ments. 

He said that while, under the present 
| conditions of arrearage of eligibles from 
certain States, the disparity in favor of 
the District of Columbia is likely to in- 
crease somewhat, the increase is 
likely to be as much as it has been in 
the past. He said the apportionment 
question has been of more concern to 
the Commission than to anyone else. 

“The war knocked apportionment into 
a cocked hat,” he said. “The war and 
conditions following the war are re- 
sponsible for the great disparity that 
now exists.” 

The disparity in favor of the District 
in this respect, he continued, jumped 
from 1,000 eligibles to 8,000 during the 
war and has increased since. 


cludes all of the States in arreas as a |} 


not | 


Answering Senator George (Dem.), of -| 


Georgia, he said that in reductions of 
force since the war no note whatever has 


been taken of apportionment, reductions | 


being according to efficiency ratings. 
There has never been any consideration 
of apportionments in separations from 
the service, he said, and none had ever 
been required. 

Discussing the need of a better system 
of cards for which the Commission had 
asked, Mr. Morgan said it would provide 


quick information along the lines sought, | 


at any time. The information now, he 
said, is all there, but there are 1,500,000 
cards, and to pick it out is another mat- 
ter. “If we furnish you,” he said, “with 
a list of 30,000 or 40,000 names, you 
would not investigate the legality of 
them unless someone asked about some 
particular ones. Why would not the 
particular cases about which you may 
want information suffice?” ; : 
Senator George said the list would en- 
able the committee to pick out typical 
} Cases, 
Mr. Morgan added that war veterans 
| are given the prefefence in every in- 
stance. 
| G. W. Ayers referred to agitation for 
suffrage in the District of Columbia. He 


| something to stop the use of the argu- 
| ment that suffrage in the District would 
necessitate the sacrifice of the Federal 
employes’ present voting residence in the 
States. 

_ Senator Brookhart said the committee 
is not concerned with the question of 
voting and the only thing it could con- 
sider would be requiring the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to comply with the ap- 
portionment law. 


Unnecessary Dismissals 
Are Charged to Board 


Mr. Putzki said‘ that for two years 
and eight months he had been in the 
Income Tax Unit, and that before that 
he had been for two years in the ma- 
terials and supply division of the War 
Department. He said that a “Treasury 
ring” proposed a number of dismissals 
of employes. The Reclassification Board, 
he said, had planned to dismiss 700 em- 
| ployes, but he learned of it, and the 
dismissals were not made until after 
| Congress adjourned. The dismissals 
were unnecessary, he continued, and were 
to make room for upwards of a hundred 
new employes for whom examinations 
and appointments subsequently were 
made, 

Mr. Putzki ged favoritism between 
ihe Commission and what he called “the 


like.” He alleged the record in his case 
had been lowered from 80 per cent to 
73.1 per cent arbitrarily. 

Mr. Morgan advised the Committee 
that while there is a representative of 
the Commission on the classification 
board that representative has no control 
over board and the Commission had no 
—* to investigate Mr. Putzki’s re- 
moval, 


For Training Camps 


Trophies Are Presented by Vet- | 


erans Of Foreign Wars 
’ A committee of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars presented on June 16 to the 
Acting Secretary of War, Major Gen- 
eral Charles P. Summerall, the medals 
which will be awarded in behalf of that 


organization to the outstanding candi- | 


dates of the basic course in each of the 
51 Citizens Military Training Camps to 
be held this summer. 

In accepting the medals in the name 
of the Department War, General 
Summerail said. 

“To me this 


of 


: occasion has an unusual 
significance. You, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, have passed the highest test 
citizenship by gallant service for 
country on the field of battle. 

“By the presentation of these medals 
for the outstanding student of the Basic 
Course in each of the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps this year. you are pro- 
viding encouragement for the 
men of today to take from your hands 
the torch of liberty and leadership and 
carry it safely until they in turn pass 
it on to a succeeding generation. This 
action constitutes another proof of your 
high sense of civic obligation. 

“Your gift is 


ot 


our 


an added evidence of 


| the lively interest your organization has 


always 


é manifested in activities which 
improve our Citizenship. Coming from 
such a source these medals are bound to 


| serve as a real inspiration to our youth. 


said he wished the committee could do | 


/ as in the name of the War 


“In expressing my appreciation to you 
and to your society, I know I can voice 
with assurance the thrill of pride and 
honor which will surge within the breasts 
of the young men fortunate enough to 
win these prizes—a feeling that will 
be all the more intense by their knowl- 
edge that these medals are donated by 
men who have served our country gal- 
lantly—whenever and wherever duty has 
called. . 

“In behalf of America’s youth of to- 
day, our leaders of tomorrow, as well 
Department, 


| I am glad to accept these medals.” 


Switzerland to Hold 
Fair of Women’s Work 


The first Swiss national exposition of 


women’s work will be held in Berne from | 


August 26 to September 30, according to 
a statement June 16 by the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 
_ The object of this exposition is educa- 
tional, as well as to give an idea to the 
public at large of what women are 
capable of in home work, business, pro- 
fessions, art, literature, agriculture, gar- 
den work, and other lines. Incidentally, 
it seems to coincide with the increasing 
propaganda for women’s suffrage in 
Switzerland. 
More than 4,000 women are taking 
part in the program and there will be 14 
different groups. In addition, lectures, 
concerts and debates will be held. The 
groups are divided as follows: household 
work, garden and agricultural work; 
craftsmanship; art and artistic indus- 
tries; industrial and home work; labor 
saving devices; commerce, hotel industry, 
administrative work, professional work; 








young 


| of Paris, and made in 1925. 








Increased Mortality 
From Influenza and 
Pneumonia Reported 


Measles and Smallpox Gain 
In Prevalence in Ameri- 
can Cities in Week End- 
ing May 26. 


Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
and prevalence of measles and smallpox 
showed material increases for the week 
ended May 26, as compared with the cor- 
responding week of 1927, according to 
the weekly review on the prevalence of 
communicable diseases made public June 
16 by the Public Health Service. 

Ninety-five cities having an aggregate 
population of approximately 31,000,000 
reported 1,187 deaths from influenza and 
pneumonia, as compared with 633 for 
the same week of 1927. A total of 16,597 
cases of measles were reported by health 
officers of 39 States, as against 10,807 
in 1927, and 822 cases of smallpox in 
41 States as against 637 in 1927. 

The full text of the weekly review 
follows: 

The Public Health Service has issued 
the following statement in regard to the 
prevalence of communicable diseases in 
the United States, 

The 100 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 31,570,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 95 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 30,960,000. Weeks ended May 
26, 1928, and May 28, 1927: 

Cases Reported. 
1928 
Diphtheria: 

41 States cc.cccece . 

100 cities 
Measles: 

39 States - 16,597 

100 cities « ccccccccccce 
Poliomyelitis: 

41 States 
Scarlet fever: 

41 States 

100 cities 
Smallpox: 

41 States 

100 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

41 States 

100 cities 


1,35 
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Deaths Reported. 
Influenza and pneumcnia: 
OG GHEOE <)eicivivsess 
Smallpox: 
95 cities 


Changes Announced 
In Consular Service 


G. C. Messersmith Made Consul 
General at Buenos Aires 


The Department of State announced 
June 16 changes in the American For- 
eign Service since June 9: 


James C. H. Bonbright, of New York, | 


now a member of the Foreign Service 
School Department, assigned Vice Con- 
sul, Canton, his assignment as Vice Con- 
sul, Nagasaki, being canceled. 


Howard F. Diehl, of Ohio, now a mem- | 


ber of the Foreign Service School, De- 
partment, assigned Vice Consul, Baran- 
quilla. 

Curtis T. Everett, of Tennessee, Consul 
now detailed Frankfort, detailed Consul, 
Geneva. 

Carol H. Foster, of Maryland, Consul 
now detailed Department, assigned Con- 
sul, Johannesburg. 

Randolph Harrison, Jr., of Virginia, 
now a member of the Foreign Service 
School, Department, assigned Vice Con- 
sul, Habana. 

Cloyce K. 
Consul, 
Aden. 


George S. Messersmith, of Delaware, 


Houston, of 
Cairo, assigned 


Iowa, now Vice 
Vice Consul, 


now Consul General, Antwerp, assigned | : Pa . 
| so far as known, to visit this country. 


Consul General, Buenos Aires. 

Orsen N. Nielsen, of Wisconsin, now 
Consul, Teheran, detailed to Department. 

George P. Waller, of Alabama, will 
remain at Dresden, his assignment as 
Consul, Aden, having been canceled. 

John Campbell White, of Maryland, 
Foreign Service Officer, now on duty in 
the Department, assigned Counselor of 
Embassy, Buenos Aires. 

Non-career: 

George E. 
clerk in the 
pointed Vice 

Nelson P. 
clerk in the Consulate, Vancouver, 
pointed Vice Consul there. 

Willia-a G. O’Brien, of Massachusetts, 
now Vice Consul, Paris, has resigned. 


Free Registry of Mail 


To Reduce Revenues 


Aurell, of Oklahoma, now 
Consulate, Yokohama, ap- 
Consul there. 

Meeks, of 


ap- 


Loss of $2.000,000 Annually 
Estimated in Postal Receipts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
exercise of his discretion he must consider 
the various. conditions which arise 


registration. 
Whenever there is doubt as to whether 
or not certain officiai matter 


deputized by him for the purpose should 
be consulted before the matter is regis- 
tered, in order to reduce, as far as practi- 
cable, the number of free registrations in 


the service, and at the same time reduce | 


the expense incident to free registration. 
The large number of free registrations 
would indicate that at some offices offi- 
cial matter is registered on almost any 
pretext. 


Altitude Record Broken 
For Loaded Seaplanes 


Lieut. Arthur Gavin, Naval aviator, 
broke the world’s altitude record for sea- 
planes carrying a useful load of 2,000 
kilograms, or approximately 4,400 
pounds when he ascended to a height of 
about 12,000 feet in a PN-12 plane, the 
Department of the Navy was informed 
June 16 in a dispatch from the Naval 
Aircraft factory, Philadelphia. 

The previous world’s record for this 
type ef plane, known as C-2 seaplanes, 
was 7,538 feet held by Lieut. de Vaisseau, 
The Ameri- 
can record was 6,588 feet. 


science, literature and music; education; 
social work; medical training, sport; life 
and work of Swiss women; non-profes- 


sional work; and life and work of Swiss | 


women abroad, 





' Among 


| Senator McNary Suggests 


New York, now | 


| condition 
would supply the basis upon which help- | 
ful legislative action could be fashioned. | 
| In a word, the plan contemplates the | 
! creation 





C to | 
| enable him to determine what requires 


I e requires ' 
registration, the postmaster or some one : 


| upon 
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As Scene of Early French Explorations 


Historical Background Is Given of Area W here President 
Coolidge Is Spending His Summer Vacation. 


The Brule River, in northern Wiscon- 
sin, Where President Coolidge is spend- 
ing his vacation this summer, hold a 
place of significance in the early history 
of America, according to Maleolm Me- 


| Dowell, Secretary, Board of Indian Com- 


missioners, Department of the Interior. 
In a statement just made public Mn 


McDowell explained that Etienne Brule, 
whose name has been given the river, 
was a Frenchman who is credited with 
having been the first white man to see 
the Great Lakes, about 1610. The full 
text of Mr. McDowell’s statement fol- 
lows: 

With the summer White House on one 
of its islands, the little Brule River in 
Northern Wisconsin will take upon it- 
self something of the importance which 
attaches to the lordly Potomac. 

But there was a time, some 300 years 
ago when the Bois Brule figured more 
prominently upon the white man’s map 
than the Potomac did, for it was a much 
used portage route. The canoes of early 
French explorers, famous Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, and fur traders who made 
history traversed its placid stream in the 
olden time when the King of France held 
dominion over the Great Lakes country. 

Across the corner of the Henry Clay 
Pierce estate where President Coolidge 
will pass his vacation runs the ancient 
Indian trail which thudded softly to buck- 
skin moceasins long before Columbus 
sailed out of the known into the unknown 
and disclosed a new world to Europe. 


| Beaver Dams Cut Down 


By Daniel Duluth 


When Daniel Duluth, one of the first 
white men to visit the Sioux people, 
undertook to explore a water route to 
the Sioux country in 1679, he ascended 
the Brule River of Wisconsin, cutting 
down, en route, a hundred and more 
beaver dams so that his canoes could pass 
up the stream. 

This part of Wisconsin was alive with 
beaver, mink, otter and other fur bear- 
ing animals; its rivers and lakes were 
full of fish; its forests had abundant 
wild fruits and nuts and its lakes were 
the harvest fields from which the Indians 
got their wild rice. For the possession 
of this rich land the 
Fox, Menominee, Potawatomi and other 
Indians were ever fighting and _ the 
French fur traders were put to their 
wits’ ends to maintain friendly reiations 


with the warring tribes which furnished ! 


the furs that were taken back to Canada. 

Etienne Brule, whose name has _ been 
given to the little river which so sud- 
denly has been spot-lighted, was one of 
the first, if not the first, of white men to 
see the waters of Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior and to discover the copper 
mines which gave the Indians the soft 
metal they used for ornamental and trad- 
ing purposes. He was one of the first 
of the early French explorers to visit the 
home lands of the Indians who lived 
along the souther nsohres to Lake Supe- 
rior and who used the Bois Brule portage 
when tey went on the war path or 
hunted the beaver. 

He came to Canada with the great 
Champlain in 1608 and in the course of 
a varied and somewhat tempestuous 
career he was a favored companion of 
Champlain, an explorer, an interpreter, a 
French envoy to the Indian tribes, a fur 
trader, a roystering coureur de bois 
(woodman) and a traitor to his country. 
His end was an inglorious death. 


When Champlain, in 1610, was making | Coolidge will catch fish in the streams 


preparations to explore the interior of 
the country he governed for the French 
crown, he sent several young men to 
Indian tribes to learn their language so 
that he could have interpreters with him. 
them was Brule who wandered 
with the Hurons along the upper reaches 
of the St. Lawrence River during the win- 


Sioux, Chippewa, | 


i 
! 


| 











ter of 1610 and 1611 learning their tongue | 


and ways, and was the first white man, 


that he 


It does not appear, 
reached Lake Ontario. 


however, 


| Accom panied Champlain 


To Georgian Bay 


His narrative of the journey led the 
French officials to believe that the St. 


Lawrence extended into a country from | 


which other rivers led to the Pacific 


Compromise Farm Bill 
[¢ ‘ontionad from Page 1.] 
legislation. 


and soundness of that plan. The Pres- 


| ident thought otherwise. 


However, the necessity for 
measure of relief is so imperative as to 
warrant the suggestion that differences 


yee sores | 
of opinion must be composed and a com- 
mon ground found for sucessful Con- | 


gressional action. In my judgment the 
enactment of the bill that passed the last 
session of the Congress with the omission 
of the equalization fee would improve the 
of agriculture. At least it 


of a Federal Farm _ Board, 
abundantly financed to make loans to 
cooperative associations and farmer con- 
trol stabilization corporations for 
purpose of preventing violent price fluc- 
tuations and of controlling agricultural 
surpluses through the process of orderly 
marketing. If this remedy were tried 
and found to be ineffective or only par- 
tially effective, in My opinion the Admin- 
istration and the Congress would unite 
an effort to devise some other 
remedy that would prove to be sound, 
sane and successful. The time is not far 
distant when we will consume our entire 
farm surplus at home, but in the mean- 
time, and at the earliest date, we should 
do all that can be done legislatiyely to 
remove agricultural depression which has 
weakened the whole economic national 
structure, 


Army Air Corps to Handle 
President Coolidge’s Mail 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the Army air 
tween:Chicago and Superior. The route 
from Chicago follows the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad to Madison, Wis.; 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad to Wisconsin Rapids, and the 
Soo Line to Ladysmith and Superior. 
The Post Office Department is making 
arrangements with the three railroads 
concerned to stop trains between Madi- 
son, Wisconsin Rapids and Superior on 
signal from a man in uniform, to pre- 
vent delay, 


I still believe in the fairness | 


some. | 


the | 





mail operations ‘be- | 


Ocean. Brule then joined a party of 


Hurons who were going to the West and | 


it is believed he then saw one or more 
of the Great Lakes. He was 
Champlain in 1615 when the great ex- 
ployer and Governor reached Geéorgian 
Bay. Some writers name Champlain as 
the discoverer of Lake Huron but as he 
found some French traders among the 
Huron villages he could not have been 
the first white man to see this body of 
water. 

Three years later Brule, who had re- 
mained with his Huron friends, came 
down to Montreal with the annual Indian 
trading fleet of canoes. 


ered the headwaters of the Susquehanna 
River and followed that stream to tide 
Water but he said nothing about Lake 
Erie or the Niagara River. 

He also reported he had canoed for 
ten days along the north shores of Lake 
Huron and Champlain scolded him for 
not pushing further westward. The in- 
terpreter promised to return and carry 
out Champlain’s orders. When he got 
back to his Huron headquarters he 
brought disgrace upon the name 
Frenchmen by his dissolute conduct ac- 
cording to the records of the Recollect 
missionaries. He, however, attempted 
to carry out Champlain’s instructions to 
explore the further west and it was dur- 
ing this expedition he saw a copper mine, 
probably on Isle Royale. 

In 1628 some English privateers ap- 
peared in the mouth of the St. Lawrence 


| River and demanded the surrender of all 


New France. Champlain, who did not 
even know of the breach between the 
English and French, held his fort and 
anxiously awaited the Spring coming of 
the Huron fur flotilla. 


Reproached by Champlain 


For Deserting French Forces 


When the fleet of canoes came he 
learned that Etienne Brule had deserted 
to the English and had piloted their ships 
up the river. Champlain surrendered 
with all the. honors of war 
Brule appeared reproached him bitterly. 
Champlain returned to France and found 


the two nations had arranged their dif- | 


His account of | 
| his wandering indicates that he discov- 


of | 


and when | 


with | 





ferences and the treaty of St. Germain, | 


1632, 
Crown. 
Champlain returned to Canada and the 
news of his arrival spread by moccasin 
telepathy the length and breadth of the 
Indian country. The delighted Hurons, 
Ottawas, Chippewas, and other Indians 
thronged by canoe to welcome him. 


restored Canada to 


With a band of Hurons who hurried to | 


greet the great Governor were some 
French traders but Brule was not among 
them. Shortly before he had quarreled 
with a Huron who had killed him. The 
Indians feared this murder would bring 
down on them the vengeance of Cham- 


plain but he calmed their fears by telling | 


them he did not regard Brule as a 
Frenchman since he had betrayed his 


country and that Brule’s death was a | 


proper judgment him 
crimes. 

_Later a pestilence swept the Huron 
villages and the superstitious redmen 
believed the plague had been sent by the 
French to avenge the death of Brule. 
And thus died the first explorer of the 
upper Great Lakes. 


upon for his 


Huron Villages 
Swept by Pestilence 
Last year the summer White House 


was in the Black Hills of South Dakota 
among the Sioux; this summer President 


and lakes of the Ojibwa, whom white 
men have nicknamed Chippewa. Ojibwa 
means “to roast till puckered up’ and 


refers to the puckered seams of their | 


moccasins,” 

_ The Chippewa and Sioux were tradi- 
tional enemies. The Chippewa, obtain- 
ing guns before the Sioux, forced the 
latter out of the Lake Superior coun- 
try, and later compelled them to leave 
the Upper Mississippi River country in 
Minnesota and move to the Dakotas. 
The drive of the Chippewa carried one 
of the bands as far west as the Turtle 
Mountains in northern North Dakota 
where they still live on a reservation 
with that name. Most of the 21,000 
Chippewa in the United States live in 
northern Minnesota but about 5,000 are 
in Wisconsin and Michigan. 


the French | 


| 
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Nine Controversies 


On Labor Problems 
Yield to Arbitratio: 


Seven New Disputes Brough 
For Settlement During 
Week Ended 
June 16. 


Seven new labor disputes we 
brought before Department of Labor f 
settlement during the week ended Ju 
16, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, D 
rector of Conciliation of the Depai 
ment. 

At the close of the week, there wei 
46 strikes before the Department ‘fi 
settlement and, in addition, ‘11 co 
troversies which had not reached t} 
strike stage. 

Nine disputes are reported to hav 
been adjusted during the week. 

The following is a list of the ne 
disputes showing the name of the cor 
pany affected, the nature of the di 
pute, the craftsmen concerned, th 
status and cause of the dispute and tl 
number of workers involved: 

Building laborers, Aurora, Ill.—Co 
troversy; craft, laborers; status, a 
justed; cause, wages; number of wor 
ers involved, 50. 

Merrimac Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass.- 
Strike; craft, weavers; cause, asked 
cents per yard for poor matreials; term 
promised better materials; wages to } 
arbitrated; number of workers involve 
350. 

Silk weavers, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.- 
Strike; craft, silk weavers; status, penc 
ing; cause, not stated; number of wor} 
ers involved, not stated. 

Barbers, Boston, Mass.—Strike; craf 
barbers; status, pending; cause, hour 
Wages and conditions; number of worl 
ers involved, 800, 

Barbers, Chelsea, Mass.—Strike; cra 
barbers; status, pending; cause and nur 
ber of workers involved, not stated. 

Capital Fur Shop, Washington, D. » 
Strike; craft, fur workers; status, pend 
ing; cause and number of workers n¢ 
stated. 

Valley Mining, JInc., Ohio—Strik 
craft, miners; status, pending; caus 
dispute relative to check-weighme 
number of workers involved, 140. 

The following is a list of adjustmen 
reported showing the name of the co1 
pany affected, the craftsmen concerne 
the cause of the dispute, the terms 
settlement and the number of worke 
involved: 

Truck drivers, Seattle, Wash.—Strik 
craft, drivers; cause, wages; term 
agreement signed satisfactory to al 
number of workers involved, 50. 

Hod carriers, Bridgeport, Conn.- 
Strike; craft, hod carriers and laborer 
cause, asked $1 per hour increas 
terms, returned; agreed on arbitratic 
of questions; number of workers involve 
550. 

Samuel Knee, Newark, N. J.—Strike 
craft, bag makers; cause, employe di 
charged, terms, wages readjusted; arb 
tration in future; number of workers if 
volved, 70. 

Asbestos workers, Seattle, Wash.- 
Strike; craft, asbestos workers; caus 
asked increase of $1 per day; terms, 
turned; will abide by existing agreem@p 
number of workers involved, 7,000. 

Merrimac Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass.- 
Strike; craft, weavers; status, adjuste 
cause, asked 2 cents per yard extra | 
poor materials; number of workers it 
volved, 350. 

Building trades, Seattle, Wash.—Co1 
troversy; craft, building; cause, 5-dz 
week, etc.; terms, allowed 5-day week f 
4 months in year for carpenters; numbq 
of workers involved, 7,000. 

Building laborers, Aurora, Iil.—Co 
troversy; craft, building; cause, wage 
terms, accept 60 cents per hour if uni 
men employed and 85 cents per hour f 
future work; number of workers it 
volved, 50. 

Palace Theatre, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Controversy; craft, cement finisher 
cause, working conditions; terms, agre 
ment concluded; number of workers i 
volved, 120. 

Building, Indianapolis, Ind.—Threa 
ened strike; craft, building; cause, di 
pute relative to daylight saving timd 
terms, accept daylight saving time; nun 
ber of workers involved, 100. 
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‘ire-Proof Qualities 








Nations to Hold Conferences on Arbitration 
And on Codification of International Law 


Protested to Federal Radio Commission 


And South Australia | 


Of Safes Tested by 


Bureau of Standards | 


iondemned Business Struc- 
tures in Which 35 Makes 
Of Containers Had Been 
Placed Are Burned. 


, ——— 

Fire resistive qualities of safes and 
bther record containers and the intensity 
and duration of fires in buildings were 
measured and recorded in Washington, 
. C., on June 17, when the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, 
baused to be burned to the ground two 
\@ business structures that had been 
rondemned to clear a site for the erection 
bf new Government buildings, according 


o a statement made public June 17 by | 


he Department of Commerce. The full 
ext of the statement follows: 

As all salvageable materials had been 
removed, waste lumber and other com- 


oustibles were placed within the struc- 


ures to simulate conditions which would | 
business 
and 


have prevailed had the usual 
guipment of furniture, fixtures, 
records been present and exposed to the 
flames. 

After placing 35 different makes of 
safes and containers filled with useless 
necords of a typical nature had been 


placed in position at different points is | 
DY | 


the buildings, the fire was started 
S. H. Ingberg, Chief, Fire Resistance 
Section, Bureau of Standards, and per- 
mitted to burn out while members of the 
local fire department stood by to pre- 
vent the possible spread of the flames 
beyond the test limits. Besides contrib- 
uting data on fire resistance, burning of 
the building saved the Government the 
expense of razing them. 


Equipped With Thermometers. 


; a ; } 
Each safe and container was equipped | 
with thermometers and other recording | 


devices so arranged as to recgrd the 
highest temperature reached within each 
and the moment of impact as they fell 
{rough the burned out floors into the 
debris below. 

Thermocoupies with leads extending 
to a protected place near the burning 
structures permitted the recording of 


places within the buildings while the tem- 
perature was peing measured at 45 
points in the debris. 

After the safes and containers have 
cooled sufficiently, the results will be 
transcribed from the recording instru- 
ments and entered with other observa- 
tions. When the complete data has been 
assembled and interpreted, the results 
of the test will be 


tects, and others. 


Important Data Expected. 


While the Bureau of Standards has 
been making such tests for the past sev- 


eral years, all previous studies of this | 
kind were conducted in small buildings cile 

Thirdly, the Committee will consider | 
a proposal submitted to the Assembly in | 


in which the conditions existing during 


the burning of a building had been dupli- | 
Previously | 


cated as nearly as possible. 
it had not been found feasible to make 
such tests during the actual burning of 
a full-sized nonresistive structure. Con- 
sequently, there has been a lack of data 
covering this important type of 
which the investigations of last night are 
gxpected to supply. 

As the buildings in which the tests 
were conducted were located in the area 
of the municipal markets, the local civic 
authorities requested that the tests be 


made on Sunday mornrtng in order that | 


the plans for police and fire protection 

might be carried out without interference. 
Manufac.urers Cooperate. 

For the first time in the history of the 


Washington fire department notification | 
of the fire was received long in advance 
Precautions were taken to 


of the start. : 
prevent burning brands spreading the 
fire to surrounding property and to pro- 


tect the spectators who had been at- | 
| financial 


tracted by the flames. 

The tests were made possible through 
the courtesy of the manufacturers who 
contributed the safes and other contain- 
ers, the Treasury Department, who au- 


thorized the burning of the buildings, | 
and the municipal authorities of Wash- | 
ington who provided police and fire pro- | 


tection. 


War Department Approves 


The flight of Lieuts. Robert W. Doug- 
lass, Jr., and James E. Parker, Air Corps, 
from Bolling Field, D. C., to France 
Field, Panama Canal Zone, their home 
station, via Jacksonville, Fla.; Havana, 


Cuba, and Tela, Honduras, has been ap- | 


proved by the Department of War, it 
was announced on June 16 by the De- 
partment. The announcement continues 
in full text: 

These two officers flew from France 
Field to Washington between May 12 
and May 16, via Nicaragua, Guatemala 
City, Guatemala; Minatitlan and Tam- 
pico, Mexico; Kelly Field, Tex.; Musko- 
Ohio, the di&Stance traversed 
hours and 57 minutes. But for several 
delays enroute and the fact that the two 
France Field airmen were required un- 
der orders to follow the airways route 
from San Antonio to Washington, their 
flight would have been 
almost two days sooner. 

On the return flight to Panama, how- 
ever, a different route will be followed, 
one that is as direct as possible consid- 
qacring the fact that the PW-9 pursuit 
‘planes will be used, the normal cruising 
range of which is about 5144 hours. The 
same planes which were used on the 
flight northward are being utilized on 
the return journey. 


Laboratory Established 
To Study Spotted Fever 


Scientists of the United States Public 
Health Service engaged in research on 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever, are pur- | 
suing their studies in a new laboratory | 
at Hamilton, Montara, the gift of the | 


state of Montan: > Acti Sur | : ‘ 
Sta ntana, the Acting Surgeon | commerce, commercial policy, 
nomenclature, treatment of foreigners, | “S , Br 7 

ey See — | of “quality first’? and sticking to it. 
There is another line upon which I | 


General of the Public Health Service, 
Dr. C. C. Pierce, announced orally June 
15. 

For more than 20 years, Dr. Pierce 
said, officers of the Public Health Service 
have been studying Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, and in the face of serious 
obstacles, have developed the vaccine 
that has been found to be effective in the 
prevention of the disease. During the 
course of the experiments, one medical 
officer and three laboratory assistants 

lost their lives after contracting the 
Gdisease, 


| sistance 





| two annual sessions. 
annual reports for 1927 of the Manda- | 
tory Powers for Palestine, Syria, Leb- | 
; anon, French Cameroons and Togoland, 





made available to | 
manufacturers of safes, engineers, archi- | 


risk | 
| sidered that such a study would be useful | 
because it would facilitate the nomencia- | 


| maturity. 


| the 
| take precautions against animal diseases. | 
At their first meeting in January and | 


accomplished | 





Discussions of Mandates and of Economic and Health 
Questions Also Are Scheduled by, League. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


attended the meetings of the Committee | 
on Arbitration and Security. Last March, | 
when Turkey first took part in the work | 


of the Preparatory Commission she in- 
timated her desire also to cooperate in 
the work of the Committee on Arbitra- 
tion and Security. The Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics is represented by an 
observer. 

On June 4 the Mixed Committee 
studying the question of financial as- 
for States attacked met at 
Geneva. This Committee consists 
three Members of the Committee on Ar- 
bitration and Security (MM. Erich, Fin- 


land; Rutgers, Netherlands; Valdes Men- | 


deville, Chile) and of three Members of 
the Financial Committee (Mm. Chalen- 
dar, France; Melchior, Germany; Sir 


Henry Strakosch, (South Africa), under | 


the presidency of M. Veverka (Czecho- 
slovakia ) ; 

The Mandates 
Geneva on June 12 


Commission met at 
for the first of its 
It is examining the 


Tanganyika, South West Africa, New 
Guinea and Naura. 


It is also considering the report of the 


| Royal Commission on the administration | D 
ing these regulations. 


of Western Samoa. It will be remem- 
bered that, as the result of the disturb- 
ances in Western Samoa in 
Mandatory decided to institute 


an in- 


quiry the results of which will be com- | 
; municated to the Mandates Commission. | 


The Commission will also examine a 


certain number of petitions concerning | 
| Palestine, Syria and 


E r Lebanon, Tangan- 
yika, South West Africa, and Samoa. 
Finally it will consider legal questions 


ete. 
International Law 


Committee to Meet 


The Committee of Experts for the Pro- 
gressive Codification of International 


- P ; | Law will meet at Geneva on June 22 
temperatures at 50 points in the open |! e : 


At this session, its fourth, the Com- 
mittee will note the replies of Govern- 
ments to a questionnaire on the foliow- 
ing subjects: Communication of judicial 
and extra-judicial, acts and letters 
request in penal matters, the legal situa- 
tion and duties of consuls, revision of the 


classification of diplomatic agents, juris- | 


diction of courts with regard to foreign 
States. 


It will examine reports drawn up by its | 
ques- | 
| frontier 


subcommittee the 
tions: 

(a) Application of the notion of limita- 
tion in common law. 


(b) 


on following 


1927 by the Paraguayan Delegation for 
a general and comprehensive plan for the 


| codification of international law in order | 


to insure the unity and universality of 
international law. The Assembly con- 


ture and methodical classification of sub- 
jects for progressive codification as and 


when they arrive at a sufficient degree of | 
The Assembly added that ac- | 
count should be taken by the Committee | 
| as far as possible from a scientific and 
| practical point of view of the work al- 
| ready done by learned societies and of | 


the work of codification accomplished in 

America. e 
There were scheduled five meetings on 

economic and financial questions. The 


Financial Committee met at Geneva on | 
It studied the quarterly re-: 
norts on the settlement of Greek and | 


May 30. 
Bulgarian refugees and on the work of 
reconstruction in Greece 
Bulgaria. 

The Committee of Experts for the uni- 
fication of customs nomenclature 
at Geneva on June 4, to consider the re- 


prepared. 
The Subcommittee of Experts on Vet- 


erinary questions will meet on June 20. 


Veterinary Supervision 
Flight to Canal Zone | 


Of Exports to Be Considered 


This Committee is called upon to de- 


| termine the best methods for applying | 
| veterinary supervision, with due regard 


to the economic interests of the export- 
ing countries and without préjudice to 
interests of countries desiring to 


February, 1928, the experts examined 


conclusion that in order to create an 


atmosphere of mutual confidence between | 


importing and exporting countries, the 


| essential condition for any international | 
action, it was indispensable that each | 
State should possess a veterinary organi- | 
: | zation capable of exercising 
gee, Okla.; St. Louis, Mo., and Dayton, | 
totaling | 
3,815 miles and the actual flying time 35 | 


sanitary supervision over the whole of 
its territory. 0 
each country should publish a regular 


| health bulletin prepared on the standard | 
| lines adopted by the Committee of the | 
International Office for Contagious Dis- | 


eases of Animals. 

They recommended that as soon as 
possible accurate and full information 
should be collected on the working of the 


veterinary services in the principal coun- | 
At their | 


tries most directly concerned. 
June meeting the experts will examine 
the -situation in the light of this new 
data. 

The Economic 
on June 25 at Geneva to 


Committee will meet 
resume its 


studies of various problems of commer- | 
cial policy: Drafting of the most-favored | 
the extension of its | 


application, general exceptions to the | detiieaiten tea 


nation clause and 


most-favored-nation treatment, compati- 
bility with the 
clause of certain privileges granted to 
third parties, compatibility of- certain 
measures of penalization with the most- 
favored-natien clause. It will take note 
of the work of the Consultative Com- 
mittee and will examine what action 
should be taken on its resolutions con- 
cerning, more particularly, 


industrial agreements, etc. 


A second Conference for the Abolition | 


of Impart Prohibitions and Restrictions 
on Hides and Bones will meet at Geneva 
on June 29, At the first Conference, 
which took place at Geneva in March, 
the delegates of the 12 countries rep- 
resented adopted two protocols by which 
they undertook to recommend that their 
Governments should conclude an agree- 
ment abolishing all export prohibitions 
on hides and bones and exempting the 
said wares either immediately or pro- 


of | 





1926, the | 





| ond general report. ral 
| malariologists have been invited to at- 


of | 


and | 


met | 


effective 


They also considered that | 


most-favored-nation 
> : | wages, and be generally bad. 


liberty of | 2 - ; ; 
customs | GUire us to pay, in other words it’s time | 


gressively from all export taxes. 
The protocols thus adopted were com- 
municated to States signatory 


tions and restrictions (to which they are 


supplementary) asking the signatories | 


to intimate whether they would be pre- 
pared to accede to them. 


Replies of Governments 
To Be Considered 


The object of the June meeting is to | 


examine the replies made by the various 
Governments. : 

The Committee on Private Law in In- 
land Navigation met at Vienna on June 


| 8 to continue its study of questions of 
international | 


private law suitable for 
discussion. 


The Special Committee on the Juris- 


| diction of the European Commission of | 
the Danube will meet at Vienna on June | 
| 18 to resume its discussion. 


The technical Committee on Maritime 
Tonnage Measurements will meet in Lon- 
don on June 27. It will examine the 
final report of its expert subcommittee 
on the differences which exist between 
the various tonnage regulations and also 
between the various methods of apply- 
The report also 
deals with the question of the estab- 
lishment of uniform methods of tonnage 
measurements. 


A course of malariology, followed by | 
} of the 
| tending cordial greetings to the Govern- 


a practical stage, opened in Paris on 


| June 1. >i ; 
The Malaria Commission will meet at | 
it will ex- | 
| amine reports submitted to it by two 


; : ; | of 
such as economic equality, liquor traffic, | 


Geneva on-June 25, when 
its members on their journey to 
America and the conclusions of its sec- 
Several American 


tend this session. 


Radio Station in Paris 


The radio station in the Eiffel Tower 
in Paris has begun the broadcasting of 
storm warnings when the force of the 
wind is predicted to exceed 50 feet per 
second, the Department of Commerce 
has been informed. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement foilows: 

For this purpose the coasts of France 
have been divided into the following 
coastal areas: Manche, from the Belgian 
to and 


and including Lorient to the Gironde; 
Gascogne, from and including Ile de Re 


to the Spanish frontier; Rousillon, from | 
| the Spanish frontier to and_ including 


Cette; Rhone, from and including Cette 
to Camarat; Provence, from and 


Corse, all the coast of Corsica. 


Storm warnings are issued for the 


areas which are apparently threatened. | 
They are valid for 24 hours from the | 


time indicated in the message. 


The warning is transmitted in plain | 


language and comprises (1) the day of 
the week and the time from which the 
validity of the warning is reckoned; (2) 
name of area threatened; (3) the word 
“tempete,” followed by the initial direc- 
tion from which the storm is expected, 


| designated either as “Nord-est” (NE), 
“Sud-est” (SE.), “Sud-ouest” (SW), or | 


“Nord-ouest” (NW.) Thus, “Nord-est” 


means that a gale is expected from be- | 


tween north and east, etc. If several 


areas are threatened, the text of the mes- 


sage is altered accordingly. 

Example of message: “Jeudi 15 heures. 
Manche. Tempete Nord-ouest,” meaning, 
“From (day of the week) until 1500 to- 


morrow, a gale (wind force exceeding 15 i 
meters per second), and from a direction | 


between north and west, will threaten 
all parts of the coast between the Bel- 


‘ : | gian frontier and Carteret.” 
plies made by competent circles con- | & 2 


cehning the draft nomenclature already | 


Revocation of Laws 
Against Trusts Urged 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| dustry in the matter of cost of produc- 


tion, cost of selling, and stabilization of 
employment; and we believe that there is 


no reason in the world why these or- | 


ganizations should not exist without at- 


| tempting to increase price. 
the problem as a whole and came to the | : e J 


Now if there are laws on the statute 
books enacted 25 or 30 years ago when 


the American people were as afraid of | 
the words “association,” “combine” and | 


“trust” as you are of the word “sta- 


tistics,” then it is high time that such | 


laws were wiped off the statute books. 

I take the position—and I am perfectly 
sure that the Secretary of Labor is not 
going to fire me for saying this—that any 
combination, association or trust organ- 
ized to regulate a business so as to keep 
its people steadily employed, its plants 
steadily in operation, its output regular 


| and of a high quality, such associations 


are nobody’s business and are of benefit 
to the whole people, and the only point 
at which the public has any interest be- 
yond that of approval is when such an 
association undertakes to unfairly dictate 
a pvice of the commodity—and I mean 
unfairly. 
Fair Price for Goods. 


The man who wants to buy a coat for 
$9.98 that it costs $15 to make is not a 
good American citizen, and his tactics 
when they become general would simply 
whole industrial situa- 
tion, reduce the “standard of living, cut 
When I 
say cost $15 I mean cost under an intel- 
ligent, efficient and economic productive 
sytem. 

It’s up to us as consumers to pay what 
the goods are worth for what we buy. 


It’s up to you as producers to see that ; 


the godos are worth the price you re- 


we were getting back to the old slogan 


wish to touch briefly. I think it will be 
admitted that in some departments you 
are a continuous industry. Granted that 
you print your one man hours exposure, 
which is more than most industries do, 
I have not been able to find what is your 
length of working day or working week. 
So far as I remember, your statistics do 
not show what percentage of your ac- 
cidents occur after long hours of labor 
and therefore might reasonably be sur- 


to the | 
Convention of November 8, 1927, for the | 
| abolition of import-and export prohibi- | 


{| Government and 


including Carteret; | 

Bretagne, from and including Cherbourg | 
| to the estuary of the Loire; Ocean, from | 
egal situation of private non- | 
| profit-making international associations. | 
(c) Conflicts of law concerning domi- | 


in- | 
| cluding Camarat to the Italian frontier; 


| Boston. 





Sent Via Radio Beam | utailme 


Service Just Opened With 


Canada Used for Replies 
Of Secretary of 
State. 


Messages conveying the greetings to 
the United States on the occasion of 
the opening of the beam wireless serv- 
ice between Canada and Australia, June 
15, from Premiers Richard Layton But- 
lev, of South Australia, and J. A. Lyons, 
of ‘lasmania, together with the reply 
ot the Secretary State, Frank 
Kellogg, expressing the felicitations ot 
the American Government, were 
public by the Depariment of State. ihe 
tull texv olf the messages follow: 

Adelaide, June 16, 1928. 


Protests on behalf of New Jersey com- 
plainants that the State’s rights as to 


broadcasting are discriminated against, 


| Commission 


have been laid before the Federal Radio 
in a series of memoranda 


| and letters, Senator Edwards (Dem.), of 


b. | 


made | 


The Government ot tne United States, | 


Washington, UV. UC. Un behait ot the 
people ot South Aus- 
tralia 1 desire to extend greetings 
the Government and peopie or the United 
States of America on the occasion oi 
the opening of the beam service. Any 
means of communication which helps to 
bring the various countries ot the wortd 
into closer contact must be for the mu- 


to 


tual benefit ot all and we trust that the | 


inauguration of this service will be of 
advantage of the people ot your country 
and ours. Butler, premier. 

Hobart, June 16, 1928. 

Secretary of State, Washington, “On 
the occasion of the opening 01 tne beam 
wireless service between Australia and 
Canada [| have great pieasure on behati 
Government ot ‘Tasmania in ex- 


ment ox tne great Repuolic of the United 
States, it 1s hoped that this improved 
contact between the dominions ox Can- 
ada and Australia will be the méans of 
increased facilities and interchange be- 
tween the various States of Australia 
and the United States of America. May 
i express the hope thac the bonds which 


| cement the component parts of the Brit- 
| ish #mpire and which are being improved 
by rapid intercourse may be the means 


To Issue Storm Warnings | 


ot creating with the United States a 
general innuence for peace and prosper- 
ity not only in the Pacific but througnout 
the world. 

J. A. Lyons, 


R Premier of 
Hobart. 


Tasmania, 


“June 16, 1928. 


American Consul, Adelaide, South 


Australia.—Please convey tne following | 


to the Honorable Richara Layton Butler, 
Premier and ‘freasurer, and Minister ot 
Railways, Adelaide, South Australia, on 
June 16: 

“It gives the Government of the United 
States of America the greatest pleasure 
to reciprocate the kind greetings you 
have transmitted to this Government on 
behalf of the Government and 
of South Australia on the occasion of 
the openings of the beam service. 

“Tnis is a most interesting event and 
the inauguration of this new means of 


communication, following so closely upon | 
| the successful 


flight of the Southern 
Cross, brings to us the realization that 
we are being brought closer together 
every day. 


the people of Australia and the United 
States. 
“Frank B. Kellogg.” 
dune 16, 12k. 
American Consul General in Charge, 
Sydney (New South Wales): Please con- 
vey the following to The Honorable J. 


A. Lyons, Premier, Treasurer, and Min- | 


ister of Mines, Hobart, Tasmania, on 
June 16: 


“The Government of the United States | 


of America thanks you for your kind 
expressions on behalf of the Government 


| of Tasmania on the occasion of the open- | 
| Ing of the beam service between Canada | 
and Australia, and to convey through | 
you to the people of Tasmania, the | 
pleasure felt by the Government and the | 
people of the United States at the short- | 
ening of the space between our two | 


countries and the increasing of the facili- 


; ties of communication between our peo- 


ples. This new bridge between us be- 
comes another tie in our bond of friend- 
ship.” 

Frank B. Kellogg. 


aon | Assistant Commissioner 
Industrial Organization Advo- | 
| cated by Commissioner of Lab | 


At Buenos Aires Named 


The: appointment of Charles H. Du- 


| cote, of Boston, Mass., as Assistant Trade 


Commissioner at Buenos Aires, was an- 
nounced June 16 in a statement by Dr. 
Julius Klein, director, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The full text 
of the statment follows: 

Mr. Ducote is a graduate of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology at 
In March, 1924, he entered the 
employ of a Boston electrical firm as an 
electrical engineer, and was engaged in 
the work of designing, estimating and 
engineering of large power stations, out- 
door substations, transmission lines, ete., 
along with the preparation and presen- 
tation of reports on specific problems of 
power station design. 


could be eliminated by a shorter day. The 
Census figures show the number who 
work more and less than the usual hours 


| of the industry, but carefully avoid say- 
| ing what the usual hours of the industry 
By far the greater number of the | 


are. 
employes, according to the Census, work 
60 hours per week and over. Just what 
“over” means is not stated. 


A year or two ago a man came into | 


my office and stated that the cement in- 


dustry was threatened by an overde- | 
velopment of productive capacity. The | 


increase in road building may have elim- 
inated that danger for the moment—I do 


not know; but if you are free from | 


that menace you are about the only in- 
dustry of w6hich I know that is. But 
I am wondering if an average working 


time for the year around of 60 hours | 


and over per week, which possibly in- 
cludes Sunday work, could not be abol- 


! ished without a noticeable decrease in 
output, and with a very noticeable de- 


crease in accidents. 


In short, your statistical department | 
has shown you so much and you led so | 
far in the direction of the reduction of 
| your accident 


d _rate that I am going to 
suggest—in spite of the danger of being 
thrown out— that you broaden your 
seope of statistics,—in fact I think that 


next year lam going to ask you to fur- | 
| nish me with statistics of your labor 
} turnover and your employment stability, 


and on the methods that you have used 


to stabilize employment; and I am going | 
| to use the argument that since accident 
| prevention statistics have done so much 

good, a little more statistics is not going 
| to hurt you, 


people | 


Yhis is a further dedication | 
| of the long-standing friendliness between 


| charged with an element of fatigue, that | 


New J-rsey, announced orally on June 
16. He made public correspondence be- 
tween himself and certain companies and 
individuals in the State and with the 
Commission objecting to curtailment of 
the broadcasting facilities. He also has 
received a protest against elimination of 
the Debs Station WEVD, New York City. 

“General Order No. 32, dated May 25,” 
he said, “substantially wipes out New 
Jersey with the exception of an Atlantic 
City station and this in the face of Com- 
missioner Caldwell’s written assurance 
given in April that ‘I look for a greathy 
improved situation from the New Jersey 
standpoint.’ ” 

The latest in the file of these communi- 
cations against the New Jersey situation 
is an official communication received June 
16 from the Board of Public Works of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. It forwards 
the following resolution adopted by the. 
board on June 15: 

“Whereas, the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, by Order No. 32, dated May 25 
1928, proposes to terminate the licen 


of eight New Jersey broadcasting sta- | 


tions, including WIBS of Elizabeth, N. 
J.; now therefore, be it’ resolved, that 
the Board of Public Works, in meeting 
assembled this 15th day of June, 1928, 
does hereby record itself as opposed to 
the elimination of any bona fide station 
of this State before a reallocation among 
the zones and States has been made, in 
accordance with the mandatory pro- 
visionsof the Radio Act of 1928, whereby 
the respective rights of the States and 


stations can be intelligently ascertained.” ; 
! virtually 
; charges. 


Letter Asks for “Equity 
And Fair Play in Radio” 

A, letter fgrorn W. J. BStterfield, 
Plainfield, N. J., dated June 15, made 
public by Senator Edwards to whom it 
was addressed for reference to the Com- 


nt of Facilities Objected to Before Reallocation 
Of Zones and Siates Has Been Made, 


third zone is found to be wanting in this 
respect?” 

“Indubitably, the set-up compiled by 
Mr. Caldwell, increasing the present to- 
tal U. S. power from 600,000 to 1,712,000 
watts is the antithesis of the prime pur- 
pose of the Davis-Dill amendment. 

“The real question is whether or not 
the spirit of the la wis to be flaunted by 
a Commission created by Congress to 


Greetings ot Tasmania | Elimination of New Jersey Broadcasters 


Less Than Anticipated 


| Tests Reveal That Speed 


After Plunging 1,600 Feet 
Is Beiween 100 and 120 
Miles Per Hour. 


The average human body, when de- 
scending with a parachute reaches a 


| terminal velocity of 100 to 120 miles 


carry out its mandates and all powerful ; 


interest impose their wishes upon our 
Government,” 


Protests Elimination 
Of Debs Memorial Station 


G. August Gerber, managing director 
of WEVD, the Debs Memorial Radio 
Station, in a letter dated New York City, 
June 14, to Senator Edwards, says that 
station is among those listed for hearing. 

“The Federal Radio Commission,” 
Gerber said, “has notified 162 stations 
that on July 9 they are to appear in 
Washington and show cause why their 
licenses should not be revoked. 
unable to convince the Commission that 


per hour—considered a surprising lowly 
rate—according to an announcement 
June 16 by the Bureau of Aeronautics, 


| Department of the Navy, based on ex- 


Mr. | 


Those | 


public interest, convenience and neces- | 


sity will be served by their continuance 


will be obliged to discontinue after Au- | 


gust 14, 
‘ “Among the stations listed for hear- 
ing is WEVD, the Eugene V. Dets me- 
morial station, established - by 


friends | 


and admirersaf the late Socialist leader | 
on a free-speech station from which mi- | 


nority opinions and political and economic 
questions might be broadcast. Those who 
hold unpopular opinions and support un- 
popular causes have the same _ legal 
rights as those who are in the momen- 
tary majority. But on the air they are 
kept away by prohibitive 
WEVD alone makes a_ point 


1 of giving them the fullest opportunity 


mission, asked for “equity and fair play | 


in radio.” 
one “not only involving State rights but 
also raises the issue of Monopoly vs. 
United States Government for control of 
the most powerful instrument for good 
or evil, politically and otherwise.” 


the total power it is proposed that 9314 ! 


per cent of such total shall be given to 
the favored few.” 


“But this is not all,” he added. “High 


It stated that the question is | 


freely to express their opinions. It is 
unnecessary to agree, or even to sym- 
pathize with their ideas to realize the 
vital importance of maintaining this only 
free forum on the air.” 

This letter quotes Representative Cel- 
ler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., who has 
protested to the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion against the revocation of this sta- 
tion’s license, as voluntarily announcing 
his intention to appear July 9 to argue 


| for its continuance. 

Mr. Butterfield said “we find that in- | 
stead of the so-termed monopoly and its | 
affiliated stations having 35 per cent of | 


powered stations must have a separation : 


of 20 kilocycles or more. With but 20 
k. c. separation, 50 such stations would 
cover the entire broadcast bend from end 
to end. Not a single high-powered sta- 
tion is ruled off the air by the list of 162 
stations to be deleted nor has there been 
any attempt to bring about equality by 
reducing the power of the stations aimed 
at by the 1928 act. 

“As to the smaller New Jersey sta- 
tions, I know nothing as to the facts but 
is it not strange that New Jersey is 
swept clear of its smaller stations for al- 
leged failure to keep on their wave- 
lengths and not a single one of the entire 


Preventable Influences 
Reduce Price of Wheat 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
licky, and treated, or carried dockage 
notation. 

Garlic can be eradicated by the plant- 
ing of clean seed and the use of proper 
methods of crop rotation and cultivation. 
Smut can be prevented by treating the 
seed with chemicals; yet it is apparently 
increasing. It lowers the market value 
of wheat considerably owing to the diifi- 
culty of removing it and because it has 
a possibly harmful effect on the flour. 
Market discounts for smutty wheat usu- 
ally range from a few cents to 20 cents 
or more a bushel. 

Dockage likewise has in general been 
increasing in recent years, although the 
remedy for the trouble is largely in the 


hands of the farmer 


periments conducted at the Army’s ex- 
perimental laboratories at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The Parachute Unit at Wright Field 
has been conducting a of tests 
to determine the terminal velocity of a 
free falling man, for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the study of parachute stresses, 
and also for the purpose of settling a 
much discussed question. 

The test drops are being at 
night, dropping a dummy with a flare at- 
tached, in the view of a camera whose 
shutter, controlled by a pendulum and 
solenoid, winks at second intervals. The 
resulting film gives a streak broken at 
second intervals. The flare is lighted 
before the dummy is released, and as the 
plane flies at right at to the cameia 
a horizontal streak indicates the altitude 
of the plane. The ground level is marked 
by automobile headlights. : 

From these tests it appears that the 
average man’s terminal velocity is some- 
where between 100 and 120 miles an 
hour. The velocity is lowest if the body 
tumbles. The terminal velocity is ap- 
parently reached by the time che has 
fallen 1,600 fect. The low terminal ve- 
locity has been a surprise to everyone. 

From this it appears that a man after 
leaving a pursuit plane in a dive, or a 
situation such as Lieutenant MeClellan 
found himself in with the Eberhait 
Comanche, would do well to wait until be 
slowed down a bit bi pulling his 
chute. Also, delayed openings, such os 
have been popular with jumpers of re- 
cent years, mean little after the first 
couple of t In fact, they 
probably slow up a due to the in- 
creasing air density. 


series 


made 


fore 


‘bit 


In wheat grading 
the term dockage is applied to weed 
seeds and other foreign material that 
can be readily removed by sieving and 
screening. As it is taken out before the 
wheat miiled. it does not afiect the 
baking quality of fiour. Its chief effect 
is on the producer’s pocketbook. 

; syial other than dockage 
often cannot be readily removed. Certain 
weed seeds, chiefly cockle, kinghead, wild 
peas and wild rose, constitute a large 
proportion of this so-called inseparable 
foreign matter. It may increase the cost 
of making the wheat suitable for mill- 


Is 


| ing, or if it defies efforts at its removal, 
; may lower the milling and baking quality 


of the grain. Hence the most effective 
means of dealing with this problem is 
to sow clean seed wheat and to retard or 
prevent the production cf weeds by ap- 
propriate cultural methods. 


8 51,126 
Vee Presidents » 


.-- have enrolled for this famous Course and Service 


Ny ABLE, hard-working man can become the vice-presi- 
dent of a corporation without the Alexander Hamilton 
But no man can become a vice- 
president without what is iz the Course. 
There are two ways of getting the broad knowledge that 
the position of vice-president in a successful business de- 
mands. The first is by the slow accumulation of practical 


Institute Course. 


experience. The second is by taking advantage of the meth- 


ods, ideas, and plans worked out by the most successful busi- 
ness men, and arranged for easy use by the leaders of business 


education. 


The second is the Alexander Hamilton Institute way. It is 
the way $1,000 other prominent vice-presidents have chosen. 


Many of these men have never read the Course thru in its 


Among them are: 


FE. E. AMICK, Vice-President 
First National Bank, 
Kansas City 


Mo. 


, 


R. M. BARTHOLD, lice-President 
California 
(Del Monte Brand) 


Packing Corporation 


S. C. BERNHARDT, Vice President 


Monitor Furnace Company 


GEO. H. BUSHNELL, Vice-Pres:- 


entirety and never will. Its value for them, as executives, 


lies in the fact that they can dip into it at any point and 
find immediately a practical method, plan or idea, directly 
applicable to their needs, which has been tried out and 
proved by the biggest men in business. 

For instance, in the Course there are: 169 ideas on corpora- 
tion finance—513 ideas on accounting —174 ideas on office 
administration —182 ideas om credits and collections—647 
ideas on advertising and sales promotion —278 ideas on fac- 


tory management. 


A Book for Executives 
Perhaps you reached the position you now hold vfa the sell- 
ing line or thru the financial side of your business. Perhaps 
your previous experience has not given you that knowledge of 
every side of business which is so essential to every executive. 
In any case, if you are an executive who is called upon to 
make decisions, sometimes on problems outside your personal 
experience, you will be interested in reading “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” This booklet tells just how the Course is arranged 


dent and Comptroller 

J. C. Penney Co. (885 Retail Stores) 
WILLIAM CANDLER, Vice-Presi- 

dent, Atianta-Biltmore Hotel Co. 


C. H. CROSS, Vice-President 
Regal Shoe Company 

GEORGE C. ENGLAND, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Division of Construction and 
Engineering, Stone & Webster, Inc. 

N. M. GRIFFIN, Vice-President 
Mack International Motor Truck 
Corporation 


CHARLES A. LUTZ, Vise-President 


American Railway Express Co, 


for practical use. It gives in brief summary the ex- 
periences of the 358,000 men who would no more 


think of being without this modern aid than they 
would be without the typewriter or the telephone. 
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Address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
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Taxation 


Executrix Obligated 
To Pay Tax as Debt 


Due From Deceased 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
That Deficiency Was Prop- 
erly Levied Against Es- 
tate Funds. 


* 


GerTRUDE H. MILES, EXECUTRIX OF THE 
EstTATE oF ROLAND C. MILEs, v. ComM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 16805. BoArD oF 
APPEALS. 

The petitioner herein sought a reduc- 
termination oi additional taxes levied 


against her as the personal representa- | 


tive of the deceased taxpayer, but the 
Board of Tax Appeals ruled that the 
executrix was named for the specific 
purpose of representing the estate in the 
settlement thereof and that one of the 
duties was the payment of the debts. 


It explained that there was no difference | 


between a debt in the form of taxes 
than any other kind of obligation. 


James Walton, for the taxpayer; Bruce 


A. Low and George S. Herr, for the Com- | 


missioner. 
Following are the findings of fact and 
the full text of the opinion: 
Petitioner is a citizen 
of New: York, residing 


at Unionville, 


Orange County, in said State, which is 
within the Fourteenth Collection District | 


of New York. 

Roland C. Miles in 1920 sold his in- 
terest in the partnership of H. G. Miles 
& Co., a firm engaged in the general 
commission and produce busines at 288- 
290 W 
Said Miles was a 50 per cent partner in 
the profits of said partnership and had 
been actively engaged in the business 
since it was organized in January, 1908. 

The sale price was $60,047.41. The 
books of H. G. Miles & Co. are not in 
the i the petitioner, but in 
possession of the company. 


possession of 


Tax Returns Filed. 
Roland C. Miles filed his income tax re- 
turns for the calendar years 1920 and 
1921 with the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue for the Second District of New York 
at New York City, his place of business 
being within said Second District. The 


return for 1920 was filed April 13, 1921, | 


and the return for 1921 was filed April 
22, 1922. 


Roland C. Miles died July 14, 1925, and | 


his last will and testament dated Sept. 
4, 1923, was duly admitted to probate by 
the Orange County Surrogate’s 


of the State of New York on August 10, | 


1925. On said date of August 10, 1925, 
Gertrude H. Miles, who is the widow of 
testator, was duly issued letters testa- 
mentary as executrix and thereupon qual- 
ified as such, subscribed to the prescribed 
oath of office and entered upon her 
tutory duties as such executrix. 


Estate in Administration. 
Administration of said estate was still 


pending at the date of the filing of an | 


amended petition herein, to wit, Janu- 
ary 11, 1928. On April 6, 1925, re- 
spondent addressed and mailed to peti- 
tioner a deficiency letter. Petitioner 
filed her petition with the Board on 
June 5, 1926. 

The said proposed additional tax has 
never been assessed against Roland C. 
Miles either 


, Spondent for the collection of said ad- 
ditional tax, nor has a claim therefor ever 
been filed or submitted to petitioner as 
executrix of the estate of Roland C. 

deceased, 

Opinion by Milliken: This proceeding 

and 

counsel for petitioner has requested an 
immediate decision. 

_ With respect to the first issue, peti- 

tioner has introduced two witnesses, her- 

self and a public accountant, neither of 


ss tive to the facts concerning which they 
} attempted to testify. , 


‘ tract of sale made by her late husband 


ts Both 
#; countant attempted to testify as to the | 


¢: nor had partici 


Petitioner knew nothing of the con- 


to his brother, except what her husband 
;| had told her. She had never spoken to 
+. the vendee on the s-1bject. 
+ permitted under the hearsay rule to tes- 
‘| tify as to her late husband’s statements 
»; to her. 
and the 


petitioner public 


4; contents of the books of the partnership, 
it she from memory and the accountant 
., trom written memorandum which he tes- 
t: tified he had taken from the books. 
s+, Neither ever 
ipated in keeping them. 

Books Not Offered. 

Whether the books actually 
accounts and financial condition of 
'} the firm was not brought out. For this 
#» reason and for the further reason that 
+, Jt appeared that the books were in ex- 
¢ istence and could have been produced at 
the hearing, all such testimony was ex- 


reflected 


» cluded, with the result that there is no | 


i; evidence which sustains petitioner’s 
+. contentions that the deficiency was not 
«* properly computed. 


‘ 


. ‘~e as « “f ‘ . 
» cure as a witness the brother of 


a decedent, now living, and who purchased 
i, the partnership interests of decedent. 

a Petitioner's counsel insisted the 
7 hearing that respondent determined the 
\ deficiency under Section 280 of the 
» Revenue Act of 1926 and that that sec- 


at 


}. tion is unconstitutional. There is noth- | 
"Ing in the record which indicates that | 
Section | 


.. respondent 
* 280 
i 


proceeded under 


Case Not Pertinent. 


We have not been favored by a brief | 


‘from counsel for petitioner but are un- 
{ider the impression that he relies on 
Owensboro Ditcher and Grader Co. v. 
}, Lucas, 18 Fed. (2d) 798. 
uStates Daily, Yearly Index, page 
a \ aT: 

evol. II.) Without pas 

ssof that decision, it is 
' . 

yout that it is apparent 


70, 


sufi 


at petitioner 


fis not a transferee, such as was involved | 


‘dn that case. 
She is the personal representative of 


e 
mthe deceased taxpayer, and as such she | 


: , : ne |) years after the filjin P > return for 
‘stands in his shoes. She represents him | #} the filing of the return for 


qin the settlement of his estate; in the 
,rollection of all that is due it and in the 
jpayment of all his obligations. 

# As such, it was her duty not only to 
jreturn the income of the estate but ‘also 


wall the income of her testator which ho | 


mee not returned. Section 225 of the 
emreevenue Acts of 1918, 1919, 1921, 1924 
fRnd 1926. Compare Bankers’ Trust Co. 

Bowers, 295 Fed. 


y, 
* She has the right to file in behalf of 


* 


89. 


Tax | 


of the State | 


ashington street, New York City. | 


Court | 


efore or after his death or | 
r No suit or proceed- | 
+ Ing in any court has been begun by re- 


whom had first hand information rela- | 


She was not | 


ac- | 


iad custody of the books | 


Petitioner has made no proper efforts | 
# to bring the books before us or to pro- | 
the | 


The United | 
(The United | here presented and that which was in- 


ing on the merits | 
ient to point | 


—— 
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Excess Profits 


Commission Paid to Executor of Estate 


Is Not Subject to Tax on Excess Profits | 


Duties Found to Be Distinct From Regular Business of 
Taxpayer and Fee to Be Result of Isolated Activity. 


Epwarp A. Faust v. Tue UNITED 
States. No. E-405. Court oF CLAIMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The plaintiff here sued to recover in- 
come and excess profits taxes paid on 
s fee paid him as one of the executors 
of the Adolphus Busch estate. There 
| were two main questions: Whether the 
fee paid him was actually’ or construc- 
tively in his possession in 1914 or 
whether it was not his until 1917, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue having 
| taxed the amount to him in 1917 both 
as income and excess profits. 

The Court of Claims, after a review 
of the facts, decided that the money 
was not in the possesion of the plain- 
tiff until 1917 and was therefore tax- 
able as income that year. It held further, 
| however, that his activties as one of the 
executors could not be considered as a 
trade or business and‘receipts from that 
source, therefore, were not subject to 
the excess profits tax then effective. 


Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion, by Judge Green: 

Adolphus Busch, a resident of the 
State of Missouri, died October 10, 1913, 
and by his will appointed as executors 
thereof his widow, Lilly Busch; his son- 
in-law, Edward A. Faust, the plaintiff 
herein; and Charles Nagel. These execu- 
tors qualified and proceeded to adminis- 
ter his estate, which exceeded $30,- 
000,000. 


Executors Are Allowed 


Commission by Law 

The statutory commission allowed ex- 
cutors by the laws of Missouri at that 
time was 5 per cent of the value of the 
and cash distributed, but at a 
conference held by the executors and 
August A. Busch, the eldest son of the 
testator and one of the largest benefi- 
ciaries under the will, in May, 1914, it 
was agreed that this statutory commis- 
sion would not be claimed by the execu- 
tors, but in lieu thereof Charles Nagel 
should receive $300,000; the plaint 
ward A. Faust, $150,000; and Mrs. Lill; 
Bush, nothing. Prior to the conference, 
the plaintiff had already received on ac- 
count of his commission $21,666.67; but 
after the conference one of the members 
of the decedent’s family having ex- 
pressed the opinion that the plaintiff 
should take no fee for his services as 
executor, the plaintiff thereupon agreed 
by written instrument that he would not 
take any fee and paid back to the estate 
' the amount 
ceived. Later, in November, 1914, on 
the advice of counsel, the plaintiff repu- 
diated his agreement to take no fee and 
asserted a claim for full commission as 
allowed by the statute. 
| being then absent and in Germany, no 
action was taken until her return in 
1917, when upon her consent being 
given to the payment of $150,000 to 





assets 


ft, Ed- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


| “trade 





which he had already re- | 


| and hi 


until Mrs. Busch, who was absent in Eu- 
rope, returned. Finally, in 1917, the 
matter was settled by paying “the plain- 
tiff the sum he had originally agreed 
upon, namely, $150,000, together with 
interest thereon in the sum of $20,192.03, 
being computed from the dates when 
payment was inade to his coexecutor 
Nagel. Under these circumstances, we 
think it clear that there was no con- 


structive receipt of this fee in 1914 and | 


that it was properly taxable as a part 
of his in.ome for the year 1917. 

The next question is whether this fee 
was subject to an excess-profits tax. The 
report of the Special Agent, who re- 
viewed the plaintiff’s tax return for 1917, 
shows that this fee of $150,000 was not 
only included as part of plaintiff’s in- 
come for that year but was 
under the provisions cf the Excess- 
profits made in a trade or business, and 
where there was no invested capital re- 
quired the payment of a tax of 8 per cent 
of ihe net income of such trad2 or busi- 
ness. 

The Treasury Regulations (Article 8, 
Regulations 41) construe the term 
or business” as an activity for 
gain or profit entered into with sufficient 
frequency, or occupying such a portion 
of the taxpayer’s time o~ attention as to 
constitute a vocation. But the regula- 
tions also state that “Gains or profits 
from transactions entered into for profit, 
but which are isolated, incidental, or so 
infrequent as not to constitute an occu- 
pation” are not subject to excess-profits 
taxes. 

There is nothing in this case that 
would bring this fee within the scope of 
these regulations. An examination will 
show that his service as executor was 


“isolated” and “incidental” to his other | 


activities, which were very numerous; but 
neither before nor since has he ever 


acted as xecutor of any or estate | : Lo } 
acted as the executor of any other estate | cohol, provided he is satisfied that the 
eee : | alcohol has not been diverted to any il- 
may be difficult to name any particular | 


except that of his father and mother. It 
business as being that of the plaintiff, 
s other occupations would not pre- 
vent his g 
May to November, 1914, to his duties as 


} executor, but there is nothing in the evi- | 


dence to shov; that the srincipal part of 
his time was occupied with this business. 
In fact it would be a fair inference, tak- 
ing into consideration the numerous 
other duties which he had, that only a 
comparatively small part of his time was 
so used. 
executor did not constitute his vocation. 
It was not his profession or anything 


; that he held himself out as prepared to 


Mrs. Lilly Busch | 


do. See Cadwalader v. Lederer, 273 Fed. 
879; affirmed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in 274 Fed. 75 


9 
(oo. 


Excess Profits of Tax 


| Held to Be inapplicable 


plaintiff, this fee was paid to him in} 


February, 1917. In the meantime, the 
plaintiff had employed counsel to prose- 
| cute his claim against the estate at an 
expense of $10,000, which was subse- 
quently taken as a deduction by him and 


The plaintifi’s income tax for 
should have been computed by including 


| the executor’s fee (after deducting the 


| tiff, 
sessed with the excess-profits tax. When | 


allowed by the Commissioner of Internal | 


Revenue in computing the income tax 
due from the plaintiff in the year 1917. 
The main issue in the case is whether 
this fee of $150,000 was taxable in the 
year 1914, when the original agreement 
was made between him and the other 
executors that he would accept this sum 


of $150,000, or in 1917, when it was ac- | 


tually paid to him; and also whether it is 
subject to an excess-profits tax. There 
being no excess-profits tax in 1914, the 
last question will apply only in case it is 
found that the plain s fee as execu- 
tor is taxable in 1917, and this question 
will first be determined. 


Fee Is Declared 
To Be Taxable as of 1917 


It is true that the law 
and the regulations provided that income 
which is credited to the account of or set 


contemplates ; 


apart for a taxpayer and which may be | 


drawn upon at any time is sub 
for the year during which it is so cred- 
ited or set apart. Although not then 
actually reduced to possession, it also 


ct to tax | 


appears that there was sufficient assets | 


in the hands of the executors to have 
paid the $150,000 fee to the plaintiff in 
1914, but there is no evidence that this 
money was at any time set apart to him 
as a fund for the purpose of paying his 
fee, nor that the executors or the court 
directed it to be paid. The other execu- 
tors in fact could have withheld the pay- 
ment until the time came for the final 
settlement of the estate .f they had seen 
fit, but beyond all this the plaintiff mad 
paymen mpracticable by making 
statement in writing that he would nc 
accept ‘thing. Subsequently, he xr 
pudiated this statement and demanded 
his full fee. 

2 rs declined to take any action 


the estate waivers extending the period 
of limitation. idge v. United States, 


decided by the Court of Claims January | 
16, 1928. She has the right to recover | 


any overpayments of decedents’s taxes 
and she is under obligation to pay all 
his taxes which remain unpaid. 

In fact, she is what the term “per- 
sonal representative” imports—the rep- 
resentative of her deceased husband in all 
matters that pertain to his liabilities 
and to his estate. She is his iadem per- 
sona. Matter of Martin, 144 N. Y. S. 
174. 

Not only is she the representative of 

ccdent but she is also the represen- 

tive of those who have claims against 
estate, including the Government. 

C. J. 1170. This proceeding falls 
within Section 281 of the Revenue Act 


| of 1926. 


Divergence of Issue Evident. 
The difference between the situation 
volved in Owensboro Ditcher and Grader 
‘0. V. Lucas, supra, is too obvious for 
iscussion. The determination of 
spondent was proper and we so hold. 
Respondent made his determination 


Tre- 


| within five years after the filing of the 


In this situation the other | 





return for the year 1920 and within four | 


the year 1921, and petitioner filed her 
position with the board within sixty days 
after the mailing of the notice of de- 
ficiency. 

Neither the assessment nor collection 
of the tax for either yesr is barred. 
Section 277 (a) (2) (3) (4) and (b) and 
ection 278 (d) of the Revenue Act of 
1926. 

Judgment will be ex, 
spondent. 

June 11, 1928, 


the re- 


| $3,500. 


attorney’s fee paid in connection there- | 


with) in the gross income of the plain- 
but it should not have been as- 
so computed, the plaintiff is entitled to 
recover the difference between the 
amount with which he was _ properly 


taxed and the amount actually paid by | 


him for that year. 
It seems to have been assumed by 
plaintiff that the overpayment under the 


rule laid down would be the amount of | 


he excess-profits tax, to wit, $11,184, 


but the proof is not sufficient to show the | 


correct amount of the refund. An exam- 
ination of the report of the Govern- 
ment’s Agent, offered in evi- 
dence, shows that the amount of 
excess-profits tax assessed was deducted 
in order to ascertain plaintiff’s net in- 
come. 
the computation of the tax was finally 


made but it is clear that no such deduc- | 
i tion should be made. 


ain the refund to which plaintiff is en- 

led the correct amount of his tax must 
first 
rules laid down in this opinion. As there 
is not suffici 
be done, the cause will be remanded to 
the general docket for further proof, 
and when the an of the refund is 
determined judgment will ke entered ac- 


cordingly. It is so ordered: 


Judge Moss, Judge Graham, and Chief | 


Justice Booth concur. 
May 28, 1928. 


By Aliens Prohibited | 


———— 
Husband and Wife Required to | 


Take Fixed Credits 
NAL REVENUE. GENERAL 
MEMORANDUM. G. C. M. 


BUREAU OF IN 
COUNSEL’S 
3804, 
There is no authority in the Revenue 

Act of 1926 by which a_ nonresident 


alien husband and wife living together | 


and filing separate returns may divide 


the exemption of $1,500, to which each | 
is entitled, between them as they see 


fit, according to a memorandum opinion 


| of the General Counsel, Bureau of In- | 


ternal Revenue. The General Counsel, 
therefore, has recommended to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue that I. T. 
390 be revoked insofar as that opinion 
is inconsistent with the present ruling. 

Following is the full text of the m2mo- 
randum: 

An opinion is requested relative to the 
amount of personal exemntion allowable 
under the Revenue Act of 1926 to a non- 
resident alien individual husband and 
wife who file separate returns. 


Section of Law Cited. 
The provisions of section 216 of the 


Revenue Act which are involved in the | 


question for consideration are quoted as 
follows: 

“For the purpose of the normal tax 
only there shall be allowed the following 
credits: 

“(c) In the case of a single person, a 
personal exemption of $1,500; or in the 
case of the head of a family or a married 
person living with husband or wife, a 
personal exemption of $3,500. A husband 
aud wife living together shall receive 
but one personal exemption. The amount 
of such personal exemption shall 


separate returns, the personal exemp- 
tions may be taken by either or divided 


between them. 


* * * 
“(e) In the case of a nonresident alien 


| of 
assessed | 


| Words “Such Loss” 
In Prohibition Act 


Commissioner. of Internal 
Revenues Holds Phrase 
Does Not Apply 
to Alechol. 


BurFAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. TREAS- 

URY DECISION. 4162. 

The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, David H. Blair, with the approval 
of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Herrick Bond, has issued Treasury 
Decision 4162 construing the meaning of 
the words “such loss” as contained in 
the proviso of section 14, Title III, Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, and in section 5 
the Act of November 23, 1921, to 
mean the loss of tax and not the loss 


Profits Act of 1917, which applied to | of alcohol or distilled spirits, the Bu- 


reau of Internal Revenue announce: 
June 14. 

Following is the full text of the de- 
cision: 

To collectors of internal revenue, and 
others concerned: Under authority con- 
ferred upon the undersigned with respect 
to internal revenue taxes arising out of 
the manufacture, transportation and sale 
of distilled spirits, where no violation of 
a law relating to the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution is involved, the following decision 
is promulgated for the information and 
guidance of all concerned: 

Section 14, Title III of the National 
Prohibition Act provides as follows: 





| oration 


oO nsic rE le Lime we} | * ‘  o 9 } 
ng considerable ‘ime from | such loss by a valid claim of insurance.” 


1917 | 


| tional Prohiibtion Act or that may 


“Whenever any alcohol is lost by evap- 
or other shrinkage, leakage, 
casualty, or unavoidable cause during dis- 
tillation, redistillation, denaturation, 
withdrawal, piping, shipment, warchous- 
ing, storage, packing, transfer, or re- 
covery of any such alcohol the Commis- 
sioner may remit or refund any tax in- 
curred under existing law upon such al- 


legal use: Provided, also, that such al- 
lowance shall not be granted if the per- 
son claiming same is indemnified against 


92 


a0; 


Section 5 of the Act of November 


Ruled to Refer to Tax | 





192 supplemental to the National Pro- | 


| hibition Act, provides in part as follows: 


“If distilled spirits upon which the 
internal revenue tax has not been paid 
are lost by theft, accidental fire, or other 
casualty while in possession of a com- 


’ : A : : |} mon carrier subject to the Transporta- 
It is quite plain that being an 


tion Act of 1920 or the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1920, or if lost by theft from a dis- 
tillery or other bonded warehouse, and it 
shall be made to appear to the Commis- 
sioner that such losses did not occur as 


| the result of negligence, connivance, col- | 


lusion, or fraud on the part of the owner 
or person legally accountable for such | 


distilled spirits, no tax shall be sessed 
or collected upon the distilled spirits so 
lost, nor shall any tax penalty be im- 
posed or collected by reason of such loss, 
but the exemption from the tax 
penalty shall only be allowed to the ex- 
tent that the claimant is not indemnified 
against or recompensed for such loss. 
This provision shall apply to any claim 


| for taxes or tax penalties that may have 


accrued since the passage of the Na- 
ac- 
crue hereafter. Nothing in this section 
shall be construed in any manner 
limiting or restricting the provisions of 


as 





the | 
The evidence does not show how | 


In order to ascer- | 


-e to enable this to | 


be | 
If such husband and wife make | 


Title III of the National Prohibition 
Act.” 

The words “such loss” in the proviso 
in section 14, Title III of the National 
Prohibition Act, and where they appear 
at the end of the first sentence in the 
above-quoted portion of section 5 of the 
Act of November 23, 1921, relate to and 
mean loss of tax and not loss of alcohol 
or of distilled spirits. 


« 


individual or of a citizen entitled to the | 


and 





benefits of section 262, the personal ex- | 


emption shall be only $1,500. 


The credit ! 


provided in subdivision (d) shall not be : 


be computed in accordance with the | allowed in the case of a nonresident alien 
IU¢ 1 a cance l ne 


unless he is a resident of a contiguous | 
country, nor in the case of a citizen to: 


the benefits of section 262.” 
It should be noted that the provision 


in subdivision (c) which states that a 


husband and wife living together shall } 
receive but one personal exemption is | 


followed by the statement ‘that the 


amount of such personal exemption shall | 


be $3,500 and that if such husband and 
wife make separate returns the personal 
exemption may be taken by either or di- 
vided between them. 


The “one personal exemption” allowed ! 


a husband and wife living together is 
$3,500, which is more than double the 
exemption allowed a single person under 
subdivision (c), and also more ihan 
| double the personal exemption allowed a 
nonresident alien individual under subdi- 
vision (e). There are two advantages 


given a husband and wife living together | 


—a larger exemption than the two to- 
gether would have as single persons and 
the privilege of dividing such exemp- 
tion between them in any way they seet 
fit. 

The effect of subdivision (e) is to take 
out of the scope of subdivision (e) all 
persons who are nonresident alien in- 
dividuals and citizens entitled to the 
benefits of section 262 and to give such 
individuals a personal exemption of only 
$1,500. The advantages under subdi- 
vision (c) given to the head of a family 
and to a husband and wife living together 
are not given to a nonresident alien in- 
dividual or to a citizen entitled to the 
tion between them in any way they see 
person is the head of a family or a mar- 
ried person living with husband or wife. 

No Authority for Division. 

In view of the express provision in sub- 
division (c) that the one personal ex- 
emption which a husband and wife liv- 
ing together shall receive and which may 
be divided between them is $3,500, and 
the express provision in subdivision (e) 
that a nonresident alien individual shall 
be entitled to a personal exemption of 
only $1,500, it is the opinion of this of- 
fice that the amount of personal exemp- 
tion allowable to a nonresident alien 
husband and wife living together who file 
separate returns is $1,500 each. There is 
no authority for dividing between them 
the exemption of $1,500 which each is 
entitled to claim upon filing a return. 
Neither is there any authority for divid- 
ing the two exemptions between them as 
they see fit. 

In view of the foregoing, it is the opin- 
ion of this office that the ruling contained 
in I. T. 1390 is not a correct interpre- 
tation of the law with respect to the is- 
sue in question, and it is recommended 
that I. T. 1390 be revoked in so far as 
it is inconsistent with this memorandum, 
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announced he would accept nothing and then in 1917 demanded the fee ar- 
ranged originally, the sum then paid in satisfaction of the demand was income 
for 1917, although the estate had funds at all times prior to the actual pay- 
ment with which to pay the executor, since the law contemplates the collec- 
tion of a tax first when the income is reduced to actual or constructive posses- 
sion—Edward A. Faust v. United States. (Court of Claims of the United 
States).—Yearly Index Page 1008, Col. 2 (Volume III). 


TAX LIABILITY: Estates: Executrix.—Where a taxpayer has died, the tax- 

ing authorities have the right to assess a deficiency against his executrix 
as his personal representative since such executrix is obligated, in the settle- 
ment of such estate, to pay all debts whether owing to the Federal Govern- 
ment or private persons.—Gertrude H. Miles, Executrix, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1008, Col. 1 
(Volume III). 


REDITS: Individuals: Nonresident Aliens: Personal Exemptions: Art. 306, 

A Reg. 69: 1926 Act.—The amount of personal exemption allowable to a 
nonresident husband and wife living together who file separate returns is 
$1,500 each; there is no authority for dividing between them the exemption of 
$1,500 to which each is entitled upon filing a return, nor is there authority for 
dividing the two exemptions in any way between them as they see fit—Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 3804).—Yearly Index Page 1008, Col. 3 
(Volume ITI). 


NCOME TAX: Interest: Deficiency: Voluntary Payment Before Commis- 
sioner’s Examination of Return: Revenue Act of 1921: Decision of Court.— 
Full text of Treasury decision based on Union Pacific Railroad Co. v. Bowers, 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 432, Vol. III): Under Section 250(b) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921 interest is collectible on any additional tax due on a return under the 
provisions of that act from the date of the tax or installments thereof though 
such additional tax is discovered by the taxpayer and an amended return is 
voluntarily filed and the tax voluntarily paid before the Commissioner’s ex- 
amination of the return.—T. D. 4163. 


NCOME TAX: Income: Alien Residence: Domicile: Resident: Statutory Con- 
struction: Departmental Regulations: Revenue Acts: Decision of Court.— 
Full text of Treasury decision based on Bowring v. Bowers., Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
250, Vol. III): 1. Residence and not domicile determines the status of an alien 
for the purpose of income taxation and an alien who during 27 years stays in 
the United States for periods aggregating more than 22 years is a resident of 
the United States within the meaning of the income tax provisions of the sev- 
erel revenue acts and the regulations made thereunder and is, threfore, tax- 
able upon his entire net income arising from all sources. 

2. A continuous construction of the word “resident” contained in Depart- 
mental Regulations ever since the enactment of the first income tax act, which 
Congress in subsequent revenue acts has not defined differently, should be 
adopted by the courts except where the text of the statute furnishes a cogent 
reason to depart from it.—T. D. 4164. 


NCOME TAX: False Return: Valuation: Evidence: Revenue Act of 1916: 
Decision of Court.—Full text of Treasury decision based on United States v. 
Cole et al., District Court for the Southern District of New York; 1. Where a 
corporation pursuant to a resolution of the directors after the sale of all its 
assets in 1917 sets up on its beoks a valuation of the assets as of January 1, 
1909, and March 1, 1913, in an amount in excess of their actual value on those 
dates and in excess of the selling price, ‘action which has the effect of conceal- 
ing a profit on the sale and showing a deficit for the year, the failure of the 
corporation to disclose the sale of its assets in*its return for the year 1917 
makes the return incorrect, misleading and false. 

2. Fair market value is inextricably woven with conditions existing at the 
date for which such value is to be determined. Expert opinion of fair market j 
value is to be weighed in the light of conditions existing at the date for which 
the value is to be determined. A resolution of the board of directors of a cor- 
poration authorizing the executive officers of the company to enter into nego- 
tiations for the sale of the company’s property at a stated price is a circum- 
stance worthy of notice in arriving at the value of the property. In the case 
of mining property extension of known reserves in adjacent properties is a 
factor affecting fair market value. Where property is sold at a value in ex- 
cess of its cost and the value at any date between the date of purchase and 
the date of sale is required but is difficult of determination, a reasonable check 
may be made by prorating the increment in value between the date of acquisi- 
tion and the date of sale of the property on a time basis.—T. D. 4165. 


[NCOME TAX: Interest on Refunds: Suit Against Collector: Revenue Act of 
1924: Decision of Court.—Full text of Treasury decision based on Penn 
Smokeless Coal Company v. Lewellyn, Coll., District Court for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania: No action will lie against a collector of of internal 
revenue for interest on a credit or refund of income taxes under section 1019 
of the Revenue Act of 1924.—T. D. 4167. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 
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Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


The United States Daily publishes 
this calendar for the information of 
taxpayers and tax practitioners and 
subject to later change and notifi- 
cation of interested counsel by the 
United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. Final notice of hearing, given 
by the Board in pending cases, is 
dependent wpon progress made in. 
disposing of cases awaiting hearing. 


The calendar of the United Stat 
Board of Tax Appeals for June 14, 1 
16, 18 and 19, were printed in the i¢ 
of June 11. Following is the calend 
from those dates to June 25, inclusiv 
the docket numbers and the name 
the petitioners: 

June 20, 1928. 
Abbott Realty Company (motion 
John P. Agnew & Company. 
der to show cause), 

38163, Atlantic City Shore & Railro 
Company (order to show cause). 

87512, Miller G. Belding (motion). 

98 Howard Earl Blood. 

36985, E. Shirley Borden (motion). 

14112, Estate of William C. Burling. 

38669, George G. Brown (order to sho 
cause). 

38164, 


Central Passenger Railway Con 


pany (order to show cause). 


54760, Prentiss L. Coonley (motion). 
38546, Corona Braid Works (order t 
show cause). 
35928, Mathew T. Cronin (motion). 
38430, Myron J. Dallen (order to 
cause). 
12208, Delmar Coal Company. 
38706, Estate John Wesley Dey (order 
show cause). 
38552, Willard J. 
cause). 
32719, G. N. Dorris (motion). 
14101, Duckworth Chain & Manufacturin 
Company. 
22557, Elmhurst 
(motion). 
21232, Falls Branch Coal Company (mo 
tion). 
16725, 
38386, 
cause). 
14132, 
14772, 
pany. 
10800, Douglas A. Fiske. 
4586, 7958 and 1695, Margaret B. Fowle 
(motion). 
16724, Francis Francis, jr. 
8892, Francisco Sugar Company. 
— and 11812, Haley-Neeley 
al. 
38703, 
cause). 
14061, Estate of Hugh Hamilton. 
14303, James M. & Florence C. 
(motion). 
38547, Charles Frederick Herb (order t 
show cause). 
33871, James Herbert (motion). 
13210, Hickman Miller Coal Company. 
8966, J. Gordon Hill (motion). 
14116, G. B. Howard. 
34170, W. A. James Estate (order to show 
cause). 
12846, Estate Rector Johns. 
35348, John J. Kearney (motion). 
36262, Elizabeth A. Kempe (order td 
show cause). 
, G. R. Kinney Company, Inc. 
William E. Klugel. 
Edward F. Lachat 


sho} 


Dinan (order to sho 


Investment Compan 


Evelyn Francis Fane. 
Estate John Farrell (order to of 


George W. Feldman. 


Ferro Machine & Foundry Com 


Compan 
et 


Thomas E. Hatch (order to sho 


Haye 


(order to shov 


7, Jacob Lanski. 


Lee Anna Realty 


Company (mo 


tion). 
84958, Rena S. McCahan (motion). 
8967, Frank A. MacHugh (motion). * 
38424, Harold L. Mack (order to 
cause). 


38481, H. H. 


shov 


McAminck 


(order to show 


| cause). 


88661, 
cause). 


Patrick J. MeGurn (order to show 
Florence M. McCahan (motion). 

, Thomas C. MeCahan (motion). 

, Thomas C. MeCahan (mctien), 
14077, William Margulies. 
14069, Minneola Manufacturing Company 
38722, L. H. Murch (order to show cause) 
85340, A. R. Murphy Company (motion), 
14440, Murphy Oil Company. 
88217, Allen A. Murray (order to show 


‘ , C. A. O’Meara (motion). 

_ 20399, Orlando Petroleum Company (mo- 
tion). 

16996, Philippe Ortiz (motion). 

11151, Poole Engine & Machine 
pany. 

8309, Outlet Credit 
Inc. 


Com- 
Clothing Company, 


G. S. Patterson. 
Peerloss Woolen Mills (motion). 
; Pleasantville & Atlantic Turnpike, 
Benjamin Polis. 
34, Charles T. Powner Company. 
, George W. Rife. 
Will H. Ritter (order to show 
H. P. Robertson Company. 


36194, Clark Robinson (order to show 


cause). 
36600, 
36819, 
12359 

pany. 
36835, 


Estate Margaret Rodenbough. ‘ 
Elmer UE, Rodenbough (motion). 
and 21537, Seng Creek Coal Com- 


James Shaw (motion). 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike 


comforts of a Statler. Enjoy — 


Radio when you throw a switch — icewater 


when you press a valve —the morning paper 


under your door —a good library at your dis- 


posal—a reading lamp at your bed-head — 


your private bath — stationery without asking 


—and Statler Service. » 7,7 All these things— 


whatever the price of yourroom—at no extra cost. 


The ~ organization of 


There are Statler Hotels in: 

BOSTON r 
CLEVELAND 1 DETROIT r 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER ,° 


%4 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


oy, 
'N EVERY 


eo 


BUFFALO (AHotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
ST. LOUIS 


Ps 
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Agriculture 


American Farmers 
Can Meet Increasing 
Demand for Cotton 


Dr. W. J. Spillman, Eco- 
nomic Analyst, Says Area 
Planted to Crop Can 
Be Extended. 


The area available for cotton produc- 
tion in the United States is so large 
that American farmers will be able to 
@saticfy the increasing world demand, for 
cotton for many years’ to come, in the 
opinion of Dr. W. J. Spillman, economic 
analyst of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Department of Agricul- 
ture stated June 16. 

The authorized statement by Dr. Spill- 
man follows in full text: 

There is a possiblesextension of cotton 
area amounting to ten million acres In 
Texas alone, and there are large areas 
that may yet be devoted to cotton in 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California, to 
say nothing of possible extension oi 
cotton northward. The extension north- 


ward now includes about three-fifths of | 


the State of Tennessee, a considerable 
area in western Kentuck?, four counties 
in southern Illinois, and there are pos- 
sibilities of material expansion in south- 
ern Missouri and Virginia, possibly also 
in southern Kansas. 

The question of competition in cot- 


ton production, is not as between Amer- | 


ican cotton growers and possible for- 


eign producers, but as among American | 
growers. The developers of foreign pro- | 
ducing areas, apart from local cotton | 


growing and marketing limitations, will 
be confined with violently flucutating 
cotton prices. An increasingly large pro- 
portion of the American cotton area lies 


4 ional prolonged droughts or to early 
fall frosts or both, with 
years or low and high prices. The drop 
in prices in 1920 and 1921 did much to 
lessen the feverish activities for the ex- 
tension of cotton acreage in Japan, 


China, Argentina, Brazil, and a dozen | 
places in Africa, to say nothing of the | 
wild speculations about the possibilities | 
of a 30,000,000 or 40,000,000-acre crop | 


in Australia. ° 
Area Is Extending. 


In 1909 cotton did not extend to the } 


western border of Texas, theugh there 
was one county in southwestern New 
Mexico which had 1 per cent of its area 
in cotton. At that time there were three 
great centers of cotton production in 


which the cotton crop occupied more | jes; *31834, automobile accessories and | 


accessories i 
and tools; *31771, automobile accessory 


than half of the crop area. 

The first of these is a broad belt of 
country extending from Scott County, 
North Carolina, westward and 


fifths of South Carolina, with an_out- 
lying county in the center of the State. 


In Georgia the belt spreads out and oc- | 


cupies nearly half of the State, cover- 
ing most of the Piedmont and a large 
area below the fall line in the Coastal 
Plain region. In the vicinity the fall 


line itself was a series of counties in | 


which the percentage area of cotton 


above 30 per cent. 


State. In Mississippi it extends in a 


broad belt in to the northeastern por- | 
tion and in a narrow strip into the south | 


central portion of the State. 

The second 50 per cent area consists 
of the alluvial plains along the Missis- 
sippi River and some of its tributaries, 
extending from a point about half way 
between the southwest corner of Misis- 


sippi and the northeast corner of Louisi- | 
ana northward to the northeast corner of 


Arkansas. 


The third area is a broad belt extend- | 


ing from the southern point of Texas, 
excluding only Cameron County, north- 
ward almost to Oklahoma. In fact, one 
arm extending northeastward touches the 
Red River and another, extending north- 
westward, finally crosses over and in- 
cludes the two counties in the southwest 
corner of Oklahoma. 


Cotton dominated the agriculture over | 


a much larger region than is included 
in these three 50 per cent areas. If we 


drop down to 30 per cent o* cotton in | 


the crop area we have a solid block of 
territory extending fron northeastern 
North Carolina south and west, covering 
practiéally the whole of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, north 
Louisiana, central and southern Arkan- 


sas, and about half the State of Texas. | 


In 1919 the first of these 50 per cent 
areas, in the southeastern States, had 
shrunk to very small proportions. 


in two counties. In Georgia there re- 


mained a narrow belt of counties in the | 


Piedmont. In South Carolina there was 
still a considerable area in the upper 

ortion of the State and a few counties 
in the Coastal Plain, and a couple of 
adjacent counties in North Carolina. The 
Mississippi Valley area had remained 
about the same as in 1909. 


Texas Area Modified. 


The Texas area had become greatly 
modified. The northwestern extension 
had given way largely to wheat, which 
was grown that year as a war measure. 
In northeastern Texas, where wheat 


could not be grown advantageously, the | 


50 per cent cotton area had greatly ex- 
tended, covering the entire northeast- 
4 ern corner of the State, and extending 
over into a large area in northwestern 
Louisiana. A few counties in southwest- 
rn Arkansas had also come in. 


cotton area must be attributed to the 
effect of the boll weevil. 
Meanwhile, in 1919, cotton 


had ap- 


peared in several new counties along the | 


western border in Texas, in five counties 
in Arizona, and three in California. In 
Yuma County, Ariz., it occupied more 
than 50 per cent of the area of crop 
land. 

The high prices that prevailed for cot- 
ton during most of the war, and at times 
since the war, caused a remarkable de- 
velopment between 1919 and 1924. At 
the latter census the crop extended in a 
solid phalanx from Virginia to California. 

West of Louisiana and Arkansas there 
was a 62 per cent increase in the area 
of cotton between 1919 and 1924. Most 
of this occurred in Oklahoma and Texas, 
but there were notable increases in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California. Along 
the northern border of the Cotton Belt 
from Arkansas to Virginia, including 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and States to 
the north, there was a 30 per cent in- 
crease in cotton area, these increases be- 

a ing due to the high prices for cotton that 





| offices 


: | manufacturing materials; 31832 
in a territory subject either to occa- | 


consequent | 


| parts; 


south- | 
ward. It occupies most of the upper two- | 





It | 
had disappeared from Alabama except | 


This | 
great decrease in the eastern 50 per cent 
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Wheat 


Many Countries of World in Market 
For Wide Variety of American Goods 


Weekly List of Foreign Trade Opportunities Is Issued by 
Department of Commerce. 


Many parts of the world are in the 
market for American products, the 
variety of demand including washing 
machines, sewing machines, rock salt, 
hurriance lanterns, banans, insecticides, 
playing cards, garden tools, artificial 
flowers. cigars, traffic control devices 
and explosives, according to the weekly 
list of foieign trade opportunities is- 
sued by the Department of Comerce 
June 16, 

None of the information here given 
has been heretofore published in any 
form. The numbers prefixed to the trade 
opportunities listed refer to confidentiai 
information regarding the particular in- 
quiries, which is mailed to the district 
of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at the same time 
those releases are mailed to the press. 


lo obtain the confidential information, 


it is necessary only for American ex- 
porters to appiy to the nearest office 


| of the Bureau, giving the number of or 


numbers of the inquiry or inquiries in 
which they are interested. 

Detailed information on the many 
foreign sales openings for American 
goods is available to firms and individ- 
uals upon application te any district or 
cooperative branch office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

‘ The asterisk (*) indicates that the 
inquirer would act as both purchaser 
and agent. 

PURCHASES, 
4 Africa: *31826, furniture, office, steel; 
31809, graphite plant machinery. 
_Algeria: *31772, lubricating oils, Diesel 
oil, gasoline and kerosene. 

Argentina: 31832, artificial 
fertil- 
1zers; 21832, insecticides; seeds, 
flower and vegetable; 
garden. 

Australia: *31824, letters, open, for ad- 
vertising, in large lots; 31755, motors, 
fractional horsepower. 

Brazil: 81757, motors, 
small steel furnaces. 

Bulgaria: *31821, automobiles; *31821f, 
coffee, green; *31821, motion pitcures. 


31832f, 
31832, 


electric, 


novelties; *31775, upholstery 
“31775, upholstery materials. 
China: 31829, suits and 
ready-made, men’s. 
Egypt: *317238, cigars, low priced. 
5s England: 531759, traffic control devices; 
51765, traffic control devices. 
France: *31720f, canned pilchards. 
Germany: 31746, automobile accessor- 


leather; 


overcoats, 


“31744, automobile 
novelties; *31855, automobile, 4 to: 6 
cylinder, 15 to 60 horsepower, with all 
modern equipment; *31744, ball 
ings; “31806, beads, glass; *31806, bead. 
glass, manufacturing machinery; 31766, 
brass tubes, flat-oval; *31794, chrome 
upper Jeather especially chevreau and kid 
in black and colors; and chrome patent, 
in sides and kips; 31837, corn, barley, 
corn bean and other feedstuffs; 31792, 
deer skins and hides, tanned for manu- 


: | facture of gloves and fine leather arti- 
dropped somewhat lower, but remained | 


cles; 31808, dryers, for procelain forms 


| and for wood; *31815, explosives; 31838f, 

The belt crosses the entire State of | 
‘Alabama, occupying bout four-fifths of | 
the central and southern portion of the | 


flour, 15 tons; *31806, glass blowing, 
printing, and polishing machines; 31793, 
instrument case leather; 
and varnishes, automobile; 31807, 
leather making machinery; *31771, lubri- 
seating oils and greases; *31803. metal 
working machinery and parts; 31808, oil- 
cleaning apparatus; 31765, 


machinery; 31766, 
steel for airplane measuring instruments; 
31798, steel for instruments; “31825, 
textile goods, specialties and novelties; 
*31803, thread-cutting machinery; 31746, 
tires, automobiles; 31791, - upholstery 
leather; 31748, uranium and cobalt ox- 


ides and cobalt oxalate; 31756, welding ; 


machines, electric; 81840f, wheat and 


rye. 


India: 31831. bazaar sundries; 31851, j 


card board; 31831, cards, playing; *31820, 
church ornaments (crucifixes); *31820, 
cotton dress goods; *31830, cotton piece 
goods; 31831. cutlery; “31764, fans, elec- 
tric; *31764, incandescent lamps, sockets, 
switches, ete.; *31752, indigo, synthetic; 
21831, lanterns, hurricane; *31764, 
motors, small; *31830, rayon piece goods, 
fancy; 31831, toys. 

Iraq: *51750, drugs and medicines, 
antimalarial. 


Italy: 31767, aluminum in bars and in- | 


gots; 31816, drilling machines, pneu- 
matie for marble working; 31841f, fruit, 
(bananas); 31786, magnesium alloys. 
Japan: 31778, locks. 
Manchuria: 35178%. iron and 
plates, assorted, 2,853 metric tons. 
Mexico: 31805, canning machinery, 
single line; 31805, ice-making plant; 31,- 
799, oak and other hardwoods in standard 
widths and lengths, for 
eabinet making. 
Netherlands: 


boiler 


*51745, automobile ac- 


| cessories and parts; *31770, lubricating | 
| oils and greases 


in barrels; *31770, 
pumps, oil, low and medium priced; 
*31745, radio parts; 31777, tools, (garden 
rakes). 

Norway: *31762, sewing machine 
motors; *1762, vacuum cleaners; *31762, 
vacuum cleaners, electric; and washing 
machines and wringers. 

Philippine Islands: 31722f, salt, rock. 

Poland: 81740, automobile spare parts 
for low priced cars, brake lining tape 
-_ compounds, and tools and wrench 
cits. 

Porto Rico: *31730f, 
*31730f, milk, powdered; and packing 
house products; *31825, mirrors, sec- 
vena, for barber shops; 31828, tarpau- 
Ins, 

Portugal: 31817, fiber shredding ma- 
chine for rope making. 

South Africa: 31804, bread-wrapping 
machine, belt-driven, 1,000 loaves daily 


canned foods; 


| capacity. 


AGENTS. 

Algeria: 31753, dental chemicals; 31- 
753, pharmaceuticals; 31753, x-rays and 
ultra-violet ray apparatus. 

Argentia: 31798, douglas fir, spruce, 
oak and pine. 

Bolivia: 31822, phonographs. 

Brazil: 31827, cotton piece goods. 


prevailed at times during this period. 


In Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama ! 


the cotton area remained fairly steady, 
though there was some shifting about 
within each of these States. On the 
average, however, they increased their 
cotton acreage 7 per cent between 1919 
and 1924. In South Carolina, Georgia, 


and Florida there was a large decrease | 
three | 


the 
per cent, 


for 
32 


in acreage, amounting 
States taken together to 


flowers | 





tools, | 


and | 


; shoes, 


bear- | 


*31834, lacquers | 


petroleum, ! 
| natural, and ball bearing greases; 31859f, : 
rice, 5 and 10 tons; 31749, rosin; 31807, ! 
' shoe-manufacturing 





flooring and | 


| standards 


Canada: 31836, drug sundries and nov- 
Ity lines; 31836f, groceries; 31836, hard- 
ware specialties; 31836, pharmaceutical 
and toilet preparations. 

Chile: 31800, douglas fir, merchantable 
quality, of various specifications. 

Colombia: 31815, air compressor; 31- 
815, gasoline track-laying tractors; 31- 
815, road construction and maintenance 
machinery and equipment. 

Denmark: 31784, 
blades). 

Dominican Republic: 
for street paving. 

Egypt: 31796, heaters, water, gas; 31- 
783, naphtha, wood; 31796, newsprint 
paper; 31796, patent leather; 31796, pol- 
ishes, shoe; 31783, steel rails, railway 
sleepers, bolts and nuts for fish plates; 
31796, tin plate, primes and seconds. 

England: 31811, bakery and confec- 
tionery depositing machinery; 31811, 
ovens, bakers’ and confectioners’, elec- 
tric, portable. 

Finland: 31814, log floating machinery 
and equipment. 

France: 31790, brass, copper, and 
bronze in sheets, tubes, rods, wire, rivets, 
nails, tacks, ete.; 31790, copper and brass 
work for sugar refineries, chemical 
plants, dairies, ete.; 31736f, fruit, dried 
(apricots, prunes, and seeded raisins); 
31790, steel structural work, transmis- 
sion towers and poles. 

Germany: 31813, air-conditioning 
equipment, including pumps and com- 
pressors; 31785, asbestos, nickel and co- 


tools (hacksaw 


31768, asphalt 


| 
| 


| 
! 


Foreign Trade 


Wheat Conditions | 
In United States and | 
Canada Unsettled | 


| 
Cash Prices Again Rise After | 
Period of Fluctuation; | 
Supply and Distribu- | 
tion Summarized. | 


Since May 1 future closing prices of 
wheat in the United States have been on 
a downward trend with an upturn on 
prices during the week ended May 24, but 
unsettled conditions in the United States 
and Canadian wheat territory and ad- 
verse crop conditions in Europe have 
tended to counteract the weakening fac- 
tors in the market, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Bureau of Agri- i 
cultural Economics of the Department of | 
Agriculture. 

The statement, which deals with prices, 
supply and distribution of the United 
States crop of wheat, and the Canadian 
wheat supply, follows in full text: 

United States Wheat Prices. 

Cash wheat prices which had been ris- 
ing so rapidly during April reached the 
high point during the week ended May 4 
and during the next two weeks declined 
even more rapidly than they had previ- 


ously risen then continued fairly stable 


' to the end of the month. 


The price of all ' 


| classes and grades of wheat at the six 


principal markets declined 15 cents to 


/ $1.47 per bushel during the two wecks 


balt; 31741, automobile accessories, es- | 


31745, automobile 


735f, barley, 


pecially stop lights; 
and motor cycle tocls; 31 


ending May 18 but only declined 1 cent 
to $1.46 during the following two weeks 
ended June 1 as compared with $1.52 a 
year ago. 

Durum wheat is responsible for the | 


| general average price being lower than 


corn and other feedstuffs; 31813, boiler | 


room equipment; 31734f,- canned fruit; 
31733f, canned fruit and condensed milk; 
31787, cement, mosaic stones, granite, 
plaster stones, and road-building 


oil and gasoline; 31769, 
zine, tin, lead, ete.; 31773f, cottonseed 
cakes; 31732f, hominy feed, fish meal, 
oil cakes, etce.; 31773, petrolatum, crude; 
31801, pine, southern, kilm dried saps 
and Douglas fir; 31803, pitch pine lum- 


ment, copper, 


was 


ma- | 
‘ terials; 31780, cooking and heating equiv- | 


Canada: *31775, furniture, porch and | ber; 31812, road construction machinery | 
°: ae ’ « ' 


and concrete mixers; 31751, rosin; 31818, | 


Goodyear welt, men’s, women’s 
and children’s; 31819, shoes, men’s and 
women’s and snow shoes; 31819, shoes. 
rubber; 31743, tools, hand. 

India: 31831, hosiery and cheap under- 
shirts, etc. 


' winter 


| class of wheat in the December 12, 19 


Ireland: 31731f, rice. bulk and package. | 


Italy: 31737f, bacon and dry salt 
backs; 31795, box calf, box sides and 
fancy leathers; 31737f, lard; 31774, lub- 
ricating oils and pavaffin. 

Latvia: 31782, tools (saws) ete. 
Netherlands: 3173 
pecially raisins; 317389f, 
household electrical equipment; 
pine, mahogany and redwood; 
pipes and fittings for gas work, 
supply, plumbing and _ heating; 

radio apparatus. 

Porto Rico: 31781, bolts, nuts and wire 
nails; 31729f, canned foods; 31728%, 
canned sardines in tomato sauce, chub 
and dried shrimp; 31729f, confectionery; 
31728f, confectionery, hard candies and 
penny goods; 31781. cordage; 31781, 
locks, pad; 31781, pipe and fittings, soil 
cast iron; 31781, tarpaulins and tarpaulin 
materials; 31781, tools (shovels, spades, 


honey; 
31797, 
31779, 


water 


fat | 


31739f, fruit, dried, es- | 


31769, | 


81760, | 


| at Minneapolis declined 14 cents to $1.60 | 


.the last three weeks of April. 


last year as the average prices of all | 
other classes are above those of a year 
ago. The average price for the month 
$1.51 as compared with $1.51 in 
April and $1.45 a year ago. The price 
of soft red winter wheat as represented 
by No. 2 grede at St. Louis declined 
even more sharply during the first two 
weeks of May than it had risen during 
The price 
declined from a high peak of $2.20 to 
$1.81 per bushel during the two weeks 
ended May 18, then declined two cents 
more the following week to advance four 
cents to $1.83 the week ended June 1. 

In connection with the price of red 
wheat it is interesting to note 
what was said about the exports of this 


issue of “Foreign News on Wheat. 
There the statement was made that “€om- 
paring estimates oi production and ex- 
ports in previous years, it would appear 
that we had at the 
year no exportable surplus of soft red 
winter wheat and therefore that domestic 
supplies of this wheat have been re- 


duced below the amount ordinarily used | 


at home.” 

This condition, no doubt, is responsi- 
ble in a large measure for the May 
advance in the average price of red win- 
ter to a level much higher than any 
other class of wheat. No. 2 hatd winter 
wheat at Kansas City declined 18 cents 


per bushel to $1.51 during the two weeks | 


ended May 18 then advanced four cents 
to $1.55 during the next two weeks 
ended June 1, as compared with $1.49 a 
year before. No. 1 dark northern spring 


during the two weeks ended May 18, ad- 


| vanced to $1.61 the week following and 


forks and hoes) and barbed wire, gal- ; 


vanized; and poultry netting; 
vegetables (potatoes and onions); 
vegetables (potatces and onions). 
Portugal: 
cars, 
South Africa: 31758, batteries 
radio and flashlights; 31761, flashlights; 
31761, hardware novelties, and 
utensils; 31758, household electric equip- 


317 
317297 


evil, 


27f, | 


31742, trucks and industrial | 
for | 


kitchen ; 


ment; 31736f, Matzoth (passover bread); | 


31758, radio parts and short wave re- 
ceivers; 31761, upholstery leather, auto- 
mobile and furniture; 31758, wire, in- 
sulated and cable; 31761, wire, insulated 
and cable. 

Straits Settlements: 31788, asbestos 
sheeting, plain and corrugated; 31789, 
steel sheets, corrugated; 31788, tiles, wall 
and floor; 31788, wire nails. 

Sweden: 31721f, canned 
31725f, fruit (apples) dried and fresh; 
31724f, rice. 

Syria: 31810: 
soled. 

Uruguay: 31833, governors, motor, for 
trucks and busses. 

West Indies: 31754, asbestos board; 


Shoes, canvas, rubber- 


| 31754, automobiles and trucks, electric; 


sets, ! 


31754, hydroelectri¢é generator 
small; 51754, iron bars for electric mag- 
nets; 31754, tanks, water pressure, 1,000 
gallons capacity. 

Yugoslavia: 31758f, confectionery and 
chocolate. 


On Cotton Standards 


Millimeter Descriptions 
Length Held to Be Illegal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
partment of Agriculture be requested to 
furnish the Association with an inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the Cotton 
Standards Act which would apply to the 
present day use of these descriptions in 
purchases and sales of cotton in inter- 
state and foreign commerce.” 

The opinion of Mr. Williams, Depart- 


continued at this level to the end of the 
month as compared with $1.61 the year 
before. 

The price of No. 2 amber durum which 
had not advanced as much as the other 
classes of wheat during April declined 
12 cents to $1.36 per bushel during the 
two weeks ended May 18, advanced two 


cents the following week but declined to | 


$1.36 the last week of May as compared 
with $1.61 a year ago, 


Since May 1 future closing prices of | 


wheat have been on a downward trend, 


| with an upturn in prices during the week 


| ended May 24. 


Unsettled conditions in 


' the United States and Canadian spring 


wheat territory and adverse crop condi- 


tions in Europe tended to counteract the | 
; Weakening factors in the market. 


On 


{| May 3, when May and July options were 


lobster; | 


nearly the same, May futures at Chicago 
closed at 157 cents per bushel. 


{17 July futures closed at 148 cents, but 


advanced to 153 cents on May 24 only to 


decline to 144 cents May 31 as compared 


with 147 cents a year ago. Future clos- 
ings acted in the same manner at Liver- 


, pool and Winnipeg, but to a much less 


| July futures at Liverpool closed a€ 156 | 


| cents 
Buenos Aires at 138 cents on May 30 | 


o f | 


extent. 

On May 3 the Chicago closing price 
was only 3 cents under the Liverpool 
close. By May 17 Chicago was 8 cents 
under, and on May 31, 12 cents under. 
cents on May 31 as compared with 167 
a year before. July futures at 


were 12 cents under last year’s price. 
Winnipeg prices at the end of the month 


were also under last year’s prices as | 
July futures closed at 141 cents on May ! 


31, as compared with 148 cents a year 
ago. 

The factors which in previous years 
appear to have largely determined the 


: average May price of spring wheat in 


: all reported cash sales, was $1.57. 


ment of Agriculture, Solicitor, which was | 


' addressed to the Chief of the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics follows in 
text: 

The Act provides that if the cotton 
which is the subject of a transaction or 
shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce “is of or within the official cotton 
standards of the United States,” it shall 
be unlawful for any person to refer to 
it by a name, description or designation 
not used in the standards, whether this 
be in connection with a particular trans- 


full 


the United States also explain the aver- 
age price for May, 1928. The actual av- 
erage of No. 1 spring wheat, based on 


price estimated by means of a statistical 
formula was $1.58, a difference of only 
one cent. 


The actual price of $1.57 represents | 


by the Department that the millimeter 


| description did not refer to length alone, 


but embraced other qualities not covered 


| by the standards, such as the character 


action or shipment or in a quotation of | 


prices based on several transactions or 
shipments or in the classification of the 
cotton. The official standards include 
for the length of cotton in 
terms of. inches; for example, 7-8 inch, 
15-16 inch, 1 1-8 inches, ete. Hence, if 
the staple length of the cotton referred 
to by millimeter description is “of or 
within” the range of lengths included in 
the standards, the use of the millimeter 


of the cotton. The Department’s infor- 
mation now is that millimeter descrip- 
tions have come to relate to length, va- 
rious translations in terms of the official 
cotton standards of the United States 
having been circulated both abroad and 
in this country by the different individu- 
als and organizations in the trade. 
is established by ample evidence in 
your possession. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that under present usage milli- 
meter descriptions, as applied to cotton 


; Which is of or within the lengths em- 


description is prima facie a violation of ! 


the Act. 
Held to Be Legal in 1923. 

In my opinion of April 30, 1923, I ad- 
vised you that the use of the millimeter 
description as then understood and ap- 
plied was not a violation of the act. It 


braced in the 
contrary to the 
Standards Act, 

In view of my previous opinion and 
the Department’s application of it, it 


official 
United 


standards, 
States 


are 


can not be said, of course, that persons 


who have heretofore entered into con- 
tracts of purchase and sale based upon 


millimeter descriptions have “knowingly” | 
violated the Act within the meaning of | 
I think it proper, therefore, | 


Section 9. 
that interested parties be permitted to 
carry out in accordance with their origi- 


nal terms any*such contracts which are | 


was then represented to and understood outstanding at the present time. 


| 9, 
| of business, 376; 
: utilities, 800; reported by another com- 


beginning of the ; 


On May | 


The j 


Cotton | 


| Value of Merchandise Exports Show 


YEARI 
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Commerce 


Decline for First Five Months of Year 


Imports Reported to Be Larger Than in 


1927, With 


Marked Increase in Gold Shipments Abroad. 


The value of merchandise exports 
from the United States for the five 
months period ending in May, 1928, was 
$19,229,000 less in value than the exports 
for the same period in 1927, according 
to a report just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce, containing pre- 


' liminary figures on the total values of 


exports and imports for 1928. 
Imports for the five months period 
showed on increase of $1,356,000 over 


1928 

Merchandise: 
Exports 
Imports 


123,000 
355,000 
Excess of 68,000 
Gold: 

Exports 

Imports 


exports 


Excess of exports 
Excess of imports 
Silver: 
Exports 
Imports 


Excess of exports 


Utility Companies 
Answer Questionnaire 


Trade Commission to Ask 
For Additional Infor- 
mation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tric public utilities on the first general 
questionnaire. The first questionnaire 
called for information concerning 
duction, purchases, sales, interstate bus- 


pro- 


ings, investment, plant capacity, etc., 
which will give bases for measuring the 
importance of interstate and power group 
business in the electric power and gas 
industries. 

The following statement 
nature of the reports received to 

1928: Complete schedules, 3425; out 
soid, 228; not public 


“2c05 


shows the 


pany, 203; returned by post office un- 
claimed, 205; produce. for own use only, 
245. Total, 5,480. 

The data contained in the schedules is 
being analyzed and tabulated as fast as 
the reports are received. 

A comprehensive schedule 


is almost 


‘ completed calling for information upon: 


(1) The growth of capital assets and 
capital liabilities, of holding company 
and management groups including their 


' public utility and non-public utility sub- 


sidiariés, and of independent operating 


companies doing an interstate business; | 


(2) The methods of issuing, the price 
realized, and the commissions, bonuses 


and fees received or paid, by such com- ; 


panies, with respect to the various issues 
of securities made by them; 


(3), The inter-company relationships 


among holding companies, managing or | 
‘ service companies, and _ financial, engi- | 
neering, construction and electric and gas 


cooperating companies; and 


44) The services furnished to electric | 
! and gas public 
| holding, management 


utility companies by 
and service com- 
panies, the expenses and earnings of such 
companies, together with the fees, com- 
missions or bonuses charged by them or 
their subsidiary or affiliated companies. 


Provision is also made in these sched- | 
concerning | 
| political campaign contributions and the 


ules to secure information 


expenditure of funds to be used to in- 


' fluence or control public opinion with re- 
spect to municipal or public ownership | 


of electrical enterprises. 
Representatives of the Commission are 


now in the oftices of certain large holding | 
and service companies in New York City, | 
Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago secur- | 
ing data on the various phases of the in- | 


quiry from the official records of the 
companies. As soon as available, other 


| examiners will be sent to other power 


company groups. 


The information collected through the | 
and ; 
| through the examination of the records 
| of the utility companies by the agents of | 
the Commission, will be used for the com- | 
' pilation of data for introduction in evi- | 


schedule returns described above, 


dence in the public hearings of the Com- 


mission and as the basis for the ques- | 
tioning of witnesses who appear at such 


hearings. _ 


25 


an advance of 


ing Decémber when most of the factors 
used in estimating the May price were 
available. 

The method of estimating the May 


price of spring wheat several months in | 


advance is based on a study of the domi- 


nant factors which had determined the ! 
average May prices during the period | 


1896-1914. For that period it was found 
that the year to year changes in North- 
ern and Southern Hemisphere produc- 
tion, the change in price between April 
and September and the average Sep- 
tember prices were the dominant factors 
from which the average May price of 


, the following year could be estimated. 


The formula developed from that study 
has been applied to the post-war years, 
with the following results for the two 
periods: 

During the years 1896-1914, the period 
upon which the study was based, the 
average error in estimating 
price was only 2.2 
error of 29.4 cents in the year of the 
Leiter corner. The largest difference, 7 


This | cents, occurred in 1907. 


To be continued in the issue of 
June 19. 


Copra Market at Manila 
Is Quiet With Good Arrivals 


The Manila copra market is quiet with 


good arrivals, the Department of Com- ! 
mills are | 
The provincial } 


merce stated June 16. 
operating intermittently. 
equivalent of resecado delivered at 
Manjla, is 13 to 18% pesos per picul; 
Hondagua, 1244 to 1254 pesos per picul; 
Cebu, unavailable. May copra arrival 
were 266,942 sacks compared 172,251 
last year. The statement is based on 
a gable transmitted to the Department 
of /Commerce by Trade Commissioner 
Howard, Manila, Philippine Islands, 


Four 


; the 1927 figures. 


+ 


| 


| iness, inter-company relationships, earn- | 


June | 


cents above the aver- | 
| age for the preceding September, and 25 
cents above the average for the preced- | 


the May | 
cents, omitting an } 


393.110 


Gold exports for the 
period were $27,555,000 in excess 
of the exports for the first five months 
of 1927, while gold imports declined 
$83,786,000. Exports and imports of 
silver both were larger during the 1928 
period. The full text of the preliminary 
report follows: 

Total values of exports and imports of 
the United States, preliminary figures 
for 1928, corrected to June 14, 1928, in 
thousands of dollars: 


1928 


Jee 


May 


1928 


months 


In 


Irive 
1927 1927 
1,990,098 
1,769,639 


2.0093 
‘5 


346,501 17 


68,285 


16,639 220,459 


241,044 


118,750 


6,026 B4,.875 
5,083 a 


$2,548 


29 906 


5.088 


943 10.887 10.342 


Collector of Customs 


Named for Nicaragua | 


| Former Deputy Also Made 


Member of Nicaraguan 
High Commission. 
Appointment by the President of Nic- 


aragua of Irving A. Lindberg as Col- 
lector of Customs of Nicaragua to suc- 


ceed Colonel Clifford D. Ham, resigned, | 


was announced by 
State June 16. 
follows in full text: 

The President of Nicaragua has ap- 
pointed Irving A. Lindberg to be Col- 
lector General of Customs of the Repub- 
lic of Nicaragua to succeed Colonel Clif- 


on 


The 


ford D. Ham, who has resigned after 16 | 
, ro? j + j j i | 
years continuous service in that capacity. 


Mr. Lindberg, who has been Deputy 


Collector of Customs of the Republic of; 
Nicaragua since 1912, was nominated 
for his new position by the New York 
bankers who carried out the original 
financing under which the Collectorship 
of Customs was set up, and is in accord- 
ance with the existing financial plan be- 
tween the Republic and the bankers. 

The financial plan will be effective so 
long as any of the Republic’s present 
bonded indebtedness exists. 
edness now comprises a refunded debt 
to British bondholders made originally in 
1909, and an internal bond issue made in 
1918. All bond issues which have been 
floated in the United States have .been 
retired, the last American loan, an un- 
bonded issue, having been paid cff in 
April, 1928. 

In view of a vacancy in the position 
of Resident Member of the Nicaraguan 
High Commission caused by the resigna- 
tion of Roscoe R. Hill, the Secretary of 


cf 


Inadditionto Heavy-Duty 
Trucks the International 
line includes theghpecial 
Delivery for loads up to's 
ton; 4 and 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks of 1'.,1% 
and 2-ton sizes; Motor 
Coaches,and MeCormick- 
Deering Industrial 
Tractors. 


.. | test 


the Department of | 
announcement ' 


This indebt- | 


| Assessment of Duty 


| On Small Trombones 
As Toys Is Rejected 
| 


Customs Court Finds Lower 
Rate for Musical Instru- 
ments to Be Appli- 
cable. 


New York, June 16.—The duty on 
small nickel trombones, imported by S. H. 
Kress & Company, of New Orleans, was 
adjudicated in an opinion by the United 
States Customs Court, just announced. 
These articles were taxed as toys and 
duty levied at 70 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1414 of the tariff act 
of 1922. 

The an opinion by Judge 
Sullivan, fixed duty at 40 per cent ad 
valorem, as musical instruments, under 
paragraph 1443 of the tariff act. (Pro- 
No. 223408-G-8457). 


Parts of Engines Classified. 
Overruling protests of the Common- 
| wealth Edison Company and G. W Shel- 
| don & Company, of Chicago, the Cus- 
toms Court found that certain parts of 
steam engines were correctly taxed at 
40 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
399 of the act of 1922 as manufactures of 

| metal not specially provided for. 

Claim was made for duty at only 30 
; per cent, under paragraph 372, as parts 
| of machines, not specially provided for. 
| Chief Justice Fischer wrote the court’s 
findings, fixing duty at the higher rate, 

(Protest Nos. 377320-G-66952, etc.) 


Rate Fixed For Breast Drills. 


In another ruling, on hand drills, a 
protest of the W. T. Grant Company 
was sustained. These drills were as- 
sessed at 40 per cent under paragraph 
399, act of 1922. The court concluded 
that the rate should have been only 30 
per cent under paragraph 372. (Pro- 
| test No. 270328-G-9246-27.) 

So-called breast drills were the sub- 
ject of a controversy which the Customs 
Court has determined in favor of the §. 
S. Kresge Company. These articles, 
taxed upon entry at 40 per cent, under 
paragraph 399, were held to be dutiable 
at-only 30 per cent, under paragraph 372. 
(Protest No. 266826-G-52950-27.) 


court, in 


Decrease in Cabbage 
Acreage Is Indicated 
= 


The commercial cabbage acreage in- 
tended to be planted for the 1928 crop 
estimated at 135,830 acres as com- 

pared with 139,970 acres in 1927, accord- 

ing to a statement June 15 by the Crop 
' Estimate Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The acreage of late cabbage is given 
as 56,970 acres as against 61,490 last 
year; of imtermediate 23,310 against 
21,730, and of fall, early and _ second 
early as 53,550 acres against 56,750 acres. 


is 


State appointed by Mr. Lindberg ef- 
fective June 1 to fill also the position va- 
! cated by Mr. Hill. The Nicaraguan High 
Commission was originally established 
by the Financial Plan of 1917 and con- 
sists of one Nicaraguan and two Ameri- 
can members. 


\HOUSANDS of rugged Internationals are build- 
ing roads in every State in the Union—and all 


over the world. 
Internationals are used 


generally not only by ex- 


cavating and paving contractors in this part of the 


country, but by cities all 


over the country for street 


maintenance and public works. Chicago uses them, 
New York is using them in eighteen Departments and 


Boroughs. 

Quebec is using a fleet 
highway through the virgi 
sula. 


of Internationals to blaze a 
n wilds of the Gaspe Penin- 


The Peruvian Government has 54 Heavy-Duty 


Internationals on the great Olmus Irrigation Project. 
International Harvester builds five sturdy models 


for heavy hauling—two s 
gear drive for 214 and 3! 
chain drive for 21%, 3% 


izes with double-reduction- 
4-ton loads, and three with 


and 5-ton loads. 


Whatever your hauling problems or your type of 


load, there is plenty of ev 


idence everywhere to show 


you how well International Trucks will serve you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORE 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


»?ORATED) 


Chicago, Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL 


NT (PTR _ RAPT? I 


COORPIE SS NP 
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Railroads 


On Sugar Between 
Pacific Coast Points 


Maximum Water -and-Rail | 


Charges Fixed and Increase 
Approved in All-Rail 
Schedules. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Spokane interests are especially con- 


cerned with them in this case because | 


the cancellations proposed would result 
in an increase of four cents 
all-rail through rate and would reduce 
the differential between that rate and 
the corresponding rate to Missoula to 
16.5 cents. They urge that a spread of 
less than 20 cents would unduly prefer 
Missoula, and that the spread should 
properly be 22.5 cents. 


They say that, although when the rates | 


are in normal relation the movement from 


California origins will generally be by | 


the water-and-rail routes, they are vitally 
interested in having reasonable all-rail 
rates maintained in order that they may 
be available in case of emergency, such 
as labor troubles affecting steamship 


lines, and also to take care of a movement | 


from beet-sugar plants in the interior of 
California which could not be handled 
economically through the ports. 


Cancellation Is Approved. 


The Commission’s findings follows in 
full text: 


We find that the proposed cancella- 
tibns of the commodity arbitraries on 
sugar, in carloads, to Portland, Oregon, 
and the proposed restriction of the ap- 
plication of the corresponding class-rate 
arbitraries have been justified, and that 
the through rates on sugar, in carloads, 
from California origin points to Spo- 
kane, Wash., and other points in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho which will 
result thereform will not be unreason- 
able. 


We further find that the findings in | 


our former report in 129 I. C. C. 591, 
603, to the effect that the rate on sugar, 


in carloads, via the direct all-rail routes | 
Crockett to | 


from San Francisco and 
Missoula, Mont., was and for the fu- 
ture would be unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeded or might exceed 


$1 per 100 pounds, minimum 44,000 | 


pounds, was in error, and that the then 
existing rate of $1.10, 
000 pounds was not and will not be un- 
reasonable. Inasmuch as the aggregates 
ef the 
proposed to Portland plus the rates 
which we below prescribe from Portland 
to Spokane and Missoula will be lower 


than maximum reasonable through rates | 


no need appears for prescribing a maxi- 
mum reasonable basis for the future. 


Findings are Modified. 


We further find that the water-and- | 


rail rates on sugar, in carloads, from 
San Francisco to Spokane and Missoula, 


have been, are, and for the future will | 


be unreasonable to the extent that they 
have exceeded, exceed, or may 


soula, subject in both instances 
minimum of 60,000 pounds; and the find- 
ings in our former report with respect 
to such rates are hereby modified to this 
extent. 

We further find that the rates on in- 
terstate shipments of sugar, in carloads, 
from Portland and from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Wash., to Spokane and Missoula 


have been are, and for the future will be | 


unreasonable to the extent that thev 
have exceeded, exceed or may exceed 50 
cents to Spokane and 70 cents to Mis- 
soula, subject in both instances to a 
minimum of 60,000 pounds; and the find- 
ing in our former report with respect 
to such rates is hereby modified to this 
extent. 

We further find that complainants, and 
the Stone-Ordean-Wells Company, in- 
tervener, have made shipments of sugar, 
in carloads, from San Francisco and from 
Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma to Spo- 
kane and Missoula under the rates as- 
sailed and paid and bore the charges 
thereon; that they have been damaged 
in the amount of the difference between 
the charges paid and those that would 
have accrued 2t the rates herein found 
reasonable; and that 


to reparation, with interest, on ship- 


ments made during the statutory period. | 


Complainants and 

vith Rule V 
Prac The findings in 
report with respect of reparation are 
hereby modified to 
dicated. 


intervener should 
of the Rules of 


— 


: Except as above indicated the findings 
im our former report with respect to 
Taics on sugar are affirmed. An 
propriate order for the future will be 
entered. 

Commissioner Aitchison concurs in the 
results of the findings herein. 


Two Members Dissent. 

Campbell, Chairman, dissenting: 

I can not subscribe to the basis of 33 
per cent of the Arizona Case first-class 
scale. We have approved 27.5 per cent 
for the Southeast and 30 per cent for the 
Southwest, and the latter is the maxi- 
mum basis to which I can subscribe from 
California and the North Coast to these 
destinations. The Arizona Case scale 
should serve as a basis upon which that 
percentage should be applied. That scale 
applies, or has been approved for appli- 
cation as reasonable maxima, in the 
same general territory in which these 
sugar rates apply, and I do not concur 
in the view of the majority that the first- 
class rates in that scale are low. 

The basis which I propose would make 
the rates from the North Coast to Spok- 
ane and Missoula, respectively, 45 and 

2 cents, and by rail and water from San 
Francisco to the same destinations 63 
and 81 cents. 

Commissioner McManamy joins in this 
Separate expression. 


Consiruction of New Line 
In Mississippi Proposed 


Construction of a 


new line in Mis- 


sissippi 33 miles in length is proposed | 


by the Canton & Carthage Railroad in 
an application to the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission made public June 16 
Pin Finance Docket No. 6960. 
Jected line extends from Canton, Madi- 


The pro- 


Son county, to Carthage, Leake county. 
Approximately 11 miles of track have 
Sree been built by the Pearl River 
alley Lumber Company and it is the 
@pplicant’s intention purchase and 
wate the 11-mile section in interstate 
merce and take possession of and 


+ 
to 


in their | 


minimum 60,- | 


rates which respondents have | 


exceed | 
70 cents to Spokane and 90 cents to Mis- | 
to a! 


they are entitled | 


our former ! 


the extent above in- | 


av- 
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Rate Decisions 


Employment of Professors for Research 
Described as Practice of Iowa Utilities 


Services of Members of Faculties of State Educational In- 
stitutions Said to Have Been Utilized. 


| 
| 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Joe Car- 
michael, director of the Iowa Com- 
mittee on Public Service Commit- 
tee, before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on May 15 in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, was begun in 
the issue of June 16, and concludes 
as follows, together with excerpts 
from transcript of testimony on 
May 16: 


By Mr, Healy: I wanted to ask you, 
Mr. Carmichael, if there is 
you wanted to say to me. 

A. Yes, in reference to that series of 
articles which we bought, we didn’t get 
the reporter to write them for his own 
paper. You understand we were not 
buying space in his paper. We asked 
| him as a man knowing the situation to 
had asked for 


them to this man who 


them. 


them? 

A. E. P. Atler, publisher of the Daily 
Times of Davenport. 

Q. What phase of the strike did that 
deal with? 
| <A. They were having some street car 

trouble in Davenport at the time, and 
he wanted a series of articles on what 
the situation was in Des Moines at the 
time, the service was suspended there 
for 60 or 70 days. 


Explains Articles 
On Street Car Strike 


Q. What was the viewpoint expressed 
| in the article? 

A. Telling of the conditions that were 
happening in Des Moines, and the de- 
| moralizing conditions which resulted 
from when there was any street car serv- 
ice not being operated during this period. 

Q. That is it was designed to paint 
a picture of what people may expect 
when they didn’t have street car serv- 
ice? A. Yes. 

Q. Was that news or propaganda? 

A. It is pretty hard—just at that 
time it was news in Davenport, they 
considered it so. 

Q. That is, you want to be understood 
as saying that this effort to tell the 
people what they could expect if com- 
munities dispensed with street car serv- 





with a similar situation. 

Q. Was there a strike being threatened 
in Davenport? 

A. It was not a strike matter in Daven- 
port at the time. It was a question of 
rates. The question of whether service 
would be suspended or the street cars 
would be operated at a higher rate. 

Commissioner McCulloch: 
| not running a newspaper at You 
were not in the newspaper business in 
getting at this information? 

A. No, I was acting as a director of 
the Iowa Bureau of Public Utility In- 
formation. 

Commissioner McCullogh: Then you 
were not furnishing news; you were fur- 
nishing information that would benefit 
| the utilities, were you not? 
| A. Yes. I do not know whether it 

would benefit the utilities or not. The 
situation is peculiar. The company as 
I understand it wanted to suspend serv- 
ice, and get out of business, and there 
was an effort made to arrange matters 
so that they could continue. 

By Mr. Healy: You say there was 
a question of rates in the city of Daven- 
port? 

A. Not only a question of rates. It 
| Was a question of getting a 10-cent fare. 

I think that entered jnto it, also the re- 

routing of the cars. 

Q. Then the electric railway company 
claimed that in order to stay in busi 
ness it ought to have a 10-cent fare? 

A. Yes, and to have a provision to 
re-route the cars, that the service 
would not be duplicated. 

Q. And in connection in order to pro- 

; mote the program which the street rail- 
way, to accomplish its purpose, these 
articles were prepared showing what the 
hardships would be in a city where the 
street railway service was discontinued? 
A. Yes. 

Q@. That was the real purpose of the 
article? A. Yes. 

Q. And to prove to the people of 
Davenport that they should take steps, 
that tl should not their street 
railway A. That was the point. 

Q. And therefore they should 

* the increased rates? 

A. That was probably the purpose of 
it. If understood your question right. 

Q. Now, in these text books to which 
objection w made, you say that they 
presented only the municipal side of the 
public ownership controversy? A.Yes. 


Held Power Conference 


At State University 


| Q. When you prepared your documents 
on the subject did you present any ex- 
cept the private utility side of the same 
subject? <A. No. ‘ 

Q. But you thought that the book that 
presented only the municipal ownership 
side was unfair? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think your pamphlets, that 
presented only the private utility side, 
were unfair? 

A. No, we were employed for that pur- 
pose. What I did was to combat munici- 

| pal ownership. There were plenty of 
other folks giving out the information 
on the other side. 

Q. Now, you have had out in Iowa 
something that has been called a “Power 
Conference,” haven’t you? A. Power 
conferences, yes, sir. 

Q. How many have you had, Mr. Car- 
michael? <A. Two, the State Uni- 
versity. 

Q. What was the purpose of the first 
conference? 

A. To discuss the power situation in 

| Iowa, the power available. That is the 

purpose stated by the Deau calling the 
| conference, to discuss the power situa- 
tion and the available power in the 
State. 

Q. What was the purpose of the sec- 
| ond conference? A. The same. 

Q. What subjects were actually dis- 
cussed at the conferences? 
A. The larger part of the time was 


7 
all. 


so 


7 
ose 


stand 


at 


operate the remaining 22 miles of line 
when construction has nn completed, 
which will be at an early date. The 

1 authority from the 
> $100,000 of capital 
in notes to finance 


RE? 
StLOCK 


and $400,000 
the project. 


write this for us so that we could send | 


| 


| contemplated ? 


something | 


| was 


devoted to a discussion of coal for power 


purposes, the use of Iowa coal for power | 


purposes in Iowa, how much could be 
used to advantage. 

Q. Did somebody make a report as a 
result of the conferences? A. Yes. 

Q. Who was the first person that ever 
suggested to you, or brought to your 
attention that there was any such thing 
A. Dean Williams of the 
Engineering Department of the State 
University. 

Q. That was the first you ever heard 
about it? A. Yes. 

Q.Where did you meet him? 

A. I don’t know whether he wrote to 
me about it or I called on him or he 
called on me at my office or whether it 
at the request of Mr. Macy, the 
President of the Iowa section said some- 
thing to me about it. I don’t remember 
exactly, but I know the matter was 
brought about through Mr. Macy, the 
President of the Iowa Section of the 


Q. Who was the man who asked for /N. ELL. A, 


Q. I don’t know how you leave it, 
but I understand you to mean that your 
first information on the subject came 
from Mr. Macy, the Chairman of the 
Iowa Section of the N. E. L: A. 

A. That may have been, or the Dean 
may have written to me direct, but I 
think it was Mr. Macy saying that he 
had a conversation with the Dean about it. 

Q. What did your committee do about 
it as a matter of fact? <A. We con- 
ferred with the Dean in regard to it. 

Q. And you undertook to promote the 
Conference ? 
it, yes. 

Q. And you did? A. Yes. 


Did Not Pay Expenses 
Of Professors Attending 


Q. Did you pay the expenses of some 
of the professors of the various schools? 


| A. No, I did not. 


_ Q. Did the Geographic Division of the 
N. E. L. A.? A. I do not know. 
Q. Did you make any payment to any- 


| body in connection with it? 


You were ; 


A. No, I don’t think that we did. We 
sent out literature on it, that is, notice 
of the meetings. 

Q. No. 
to anybody at any time as to who should 
not attend either of these conferences? 

A. I recommended that our companies 


I ; 1 ; - | be well represen é n y 
ice, was news? A. Yes, at that time in | e well represented, as many as could 


Davenport when they were confronted 


attend the conference. 

Q. Did you undertake to get some of 
the college professors to say that they 
would go to the meetings? 

A. No, I don’t think so. I may have 
talked about it to some of the Ames 
men, but I have no recollection. The 
notices we sent were to our own mem- 
bers trying to get them to attend. 

Q. What was the meeting that was 
held at Kansas City in March, 1928? 

A. It was a meeting of professors from 
some of the colleges in the State, meet- 
ings with Dean Ruggles, in reference to 


| public utility courses in colleges, that 


was the general subject. 


Q. Dean Ruggles is dean of what 


| school or college? 


A. I think he is on leave of absence. 
He was connected with Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Q. But you understand he is now em- 
ployed by the N. E. L. A.? A. That is 
what I understood. 


Q. In making the national 
A 


survey? 
purpose of that question. 

Q. Well, it has something to do with 
education, has it not? A. I imagine so. 

Q. And didn’t you undertake to get 
certain college professors to attend that 
meeting With Dean Ruggles at Kansas 
City? A. I was asked to get someone 
fr = Drake, Coe, Grinnell, and Morning- 
side. 

A. Yes. I did at Drake, I talked with 
aman myself. At Coe, at Cedar Rapids, 
I had the company manager take the 
matter up, and at Grinnell also. Also at 
Morningside. 

Q. What was the purpose of getting 
these professors to go to the meeting at 
Kansas City? 

A. As it was explained to me, and I 
conveyed the information to them, it was 


| to find out what instructions they were 


giving the students who might contem- 
plate entering the public utility busi- 


| ness which would be a benefit to them 


when they entered that business. 

Q. Was it in connection with any idea 
of promoting the establishment of utility 
courses in colleges? 

A. I think that was discussed. That 
was the information that was given to me 
that I conveyed. 

Q. Was that one of the subjects that 
was discussed, and was it pointed out 
that this course should be establised. A. 
That matter was discussed at Kansas 
City. 

Q. And wasn’t it pointed out they 
ought to help establish such a course in 


the colleges? A. No, I would not say 


| that. 


Q. And you gave your attention to 
only those college professors who were 
professors of economics, did you not? A, 
They were the ones I was told to ask for. 

Q. And who is the Clarence Macy that 
spent most of the day rounding these 
professors up, as you say? A. He is 
President of the Iowa section of the N. E. 
de. 

Q. You got certain men pledged to 
attend? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did the Committee pay any of 


; these men’s expenses for attending this 


meeting? A. I do not know. 
mittee did not. 


Q. Your Committee didn’t. 


My com- 


Now, what 


| college authorities were cagey about the 


matter? 

A. The local men at Grinnell, said 
that they wanted to know what it was all 
about before they would go, and I ex- 
plained to him the best I could over the 
telephone. 


Nebraska Pamphlet 


On Electricity Introduced 


Q. I see here another pamphlet on 
electricity that is gotten out by the Ne- 
braska Utility Information Bureau, and 
that is headed “Designed for Use in 
Science, English, Current Topics, 


A. To assist in promoting 


Did you make any suggestion 


A. Iam not altogether familiar with the | 


and | 


| Debating Classes, Prepared by the Ne- | 
braska Public Utilities Information Bu- | 


| reau, 
| Textbook Committee.” 


A. D. Chairman of the 
Do you have a 
Textbook Committee in your State? A. 
No. 
Mr. Healy: I will\offer this one for 
the record, if the Commissioner please. 


Barber, 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Enterstate Commerce 

Commission | 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
June 16 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
No. 10526. Anaconda Copper Mining 

Company et al. v. Director General, as 

agent, Ann Arbor Railroad Company 

et al. Decided June 4, 1928. 

Finding in former reports, 78 I. C. C. 
549 and 182 I. C. C. 266, that rates on 
lead-smelter products, in carloads, from 
Bradley and Kellogg, Idaho, to destina- 
tions on and east of the Missouri River 


were unduly prejudicial, reversed on re- | 


argument. Complaint in No. 17863 dis- 

missed. 

No. 18785. John Wroe et al. v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company et 
al. Decided May 28, 1928. 

Rate: on sand and gravel, in carloads, 
from Cleves, Ohio, to Walton, Ky., found 
not to have been or to be unreasonable. 
Rate on sand and gravel, in czrloads, 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, proper to Walton 
found not unreasonable in the past but 
unreasonable for the future. Reasonable 
rates prescribed for the future. 

No. 18685. 
Delaware, 
Railroad Company. 
1928. 

Failure of defendant to maintain fabri- 
eation-in-transit arrangements on car 
trucks at Athenia, J., found not to 
result in unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful charges. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 19016. 


Lackawanna & Western 
Decided May 16, 


N. 


Abilene & Southern Railway Company 
et al. Decided June 1, 1928. 
Ratings applicable to “liquid solder,” 


in carloads and less than carloads, in 


western, southern and official classifica- | 
| tions not found unreasonable, except on ! 


carload shipments under southern classi- 

fication. 

No. 17606. Cynthiana Construction Com- 
pany v. Louiville & Nashville Rail- 
roal Company et al. Decided May 28, 
1928. 

Rates on sand and gravel, in carloads, 
from Cleves, Ohio, to Independence and 
Butler, Ky., found not unreasonable as 
applied to past shipments but unrea- 
sonable for the future. Reasonable rates 
prescribed. 

No. 18263. Stahl Brothers v. Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonia Railway 
Company et al. Decided June 1, 1928. 
Rate charged on shipmentsof live poul- 


| try, in carloads, from points in Texas to | 


destinations in New York and New Jer- 
sey fund not unreasonable. 
dismissed. 
No. 19375. 
ers, Okmulgee, Okla., v. 
Francisco Railway Company. 
May 16, 1928. 
Upon further consideration finding in 
former report herein, 140 I. C. C. 571, 
that the rate on sulphate of alumina, in 


Board of City Commission- 
St. Louis-San 


carloads from East St. Louis, Ill., and | 
| St. Louis, Mo., to Okmulgee, Okla., was 


and is unreasonable, modified. Repara- 


tion awarded, 


No. 18684. Atlas Metal Company v. Bal- | 
timore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Rail- | 
Decided June 4, | 


road Company et al. 

1928. 

1. Rates charged on scrap brass, in 
carloads, from Cleveland, Ohio, to Chi- 
cago, Ill., and from Buffalo and Black 
Rock, N. Y., to Cleveland, found unrea- 
sonable. Waiver of under charges au- 
thorized and reparation awarded. 

2. Present rates from and to the same 
points found not unreasonable. 
Investigation and Suspension of Docket 

No. 3019. Sugar from California to 

Portland, and East Portland, Oregon. 

Decided June 5, 1928. 


1. Proposed cancellation of commod- | 


ity arbitraries and restriction of class 
rate arbitraries on sugar from 
Francisco and other California origins 


to Portland, Oregon, found justified, and | 


through 
Wash., 


resulting rates on sugar to 
Spokane, 


able, 


2. Water-and-rail rates on sugar, in 


carloads, from San Francisco to Spo- 
kane and Missoula found unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed 70 and 
99 cents, respectively, 
pounds. Findings in 129 I. C. C. 
modified to this extent. Reasonable 
prescribed for the future. 
awarded. 


591 


ates 


3. All-rail rates on sugar, in carloads, | 2 
| newspaper attitude will be more friendly | 
Mis- | 


from Portiand and from Seattle and 
Tacoma, Wach., to Snokane and 
soula found unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed 50 and 70 cents, re- 
pectiveiy, minimum 60,000 pounds. 
rindings in 129 I. C. C. 591 modified to 
this extent. Reasonable rates prescribed 


£ 
a 


4. Except to extent above indicated 

findings in former report affirmed. 

No. 19851. Northwestern Malleable 
Tron Company v. Pere Marquette 
Railway Company. Decided June 
1928. 

Applicable rates on malleable 
castings, in carloads, from 
Wis., to Detroit, Mich., found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates 
charged found inapplicable, Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 18398. Elliott Jones & Company, 
Incorporated, v. Atlantic & West 
Point Paiiroad Company et al. De- 
cided May 29, 1928. 

Rates on gasoline, in carloads, from 
San Antonio, Tex., to Baton Rouge, La., 


iron 


on shipments consigned to destinations | 


east of the Mississippi River found not 
to have been unjustly 
or unduly prejudicial. 
missed. 


Complaint dis- 


the file. Do you recognize that? 
looks like one of our reports. 

Q. Now, this is a report for the first 
year, is it not? A. Twenty 
first year, I should say. 

Q. That discloses what your organiza- 


tion is, and how it is financed, your pub- | 
1 Will you read | 
into the record the phrase that I point | 


licity work is described. 


to in Document No. 1288? 

A. “Articles from this bulletin 
been copied freely by the newspapers, 
nearly every one of the 850 newspapers 
of the State having used some of the 
publicity matter issued by the Commit- 
tee.” 

Q. This bulletin is the 
A. Yes, the “Hawkeye Utilities.” 


Q. Read the paragraph I have pointed | 


| to further down the page. 


It really proves itself on its face, it is | 


on the subject of electricity, and is a 


textbook as used in Nebraska, prepared | 


by the Nebraska Public Utility Informa- 
tion Bureau. 


A. “By this means it has been found | 


that during the first 18 months of its 
activities the newspapers published 


stories which the Committee originated, | 


which if they could have been paid for 
at regular rates would have cost the in- 
dusiry about $80,000. Of course this 


Q. Here is Document No. 1288 from | publicity could not have been bought for 


Joint facility 


Magor Car Corporation v. |! 


Modern Chemical Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., Dalias, Tex., v. | 


Complaint | 


Decided | 


| Finance No. 6572. 


San | 


found not unreason- | 


minimum 60,900 ; 


Reparation 


4, 


Milwaukee, | 


discriminatory | 


A. It | 


months—the | 


have | 


“Hawkeye”? | 
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Shipping 


Revenues and Expenditures of 
Class I Railways 


Statistics of railway revenues and expenses in the first quarter of 1928, com- 
pared with same four months of 1927, for Class I railways of the United States, 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission, have just been made public. 

The complete table of the statistical report follows: 


Average 
Revenues 
Ireight 
Passeng¢ 
Mail 
Express 
All other 
Incidental 
Joint facility—Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr. 5 
Railway operating revenues 
2xpens 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous 
General 
Transportation for 
Railway operating expenses ‘ 
Net rever from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 
Uncollectible railway revenues 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
‘ent—Dr. balance 
, operating income 
enses to revenue (per cent) 


number of miles operated 


transporiation 


operations 


investment- 


Net i 
tatio of ex: 


Jan.-April 
1927. 


238,742.61 


Jan.-April 
1928. 
239,689.47 


$1,427,137,160 $1,490,329,918 
289,450,791 314,281,808 
31,404,711 

4 3,078 


1,480,466 1 
1,893,513,565 ,987 


.701,804 
693,445 


249,623,514 


389,434,072 
1,519 


263,344,848 
417.3 ) 


64,094,033 

4,346,3 4,040,381 
(448,560,061 
444,953,504 
119,561,259 
434,447 


324,057,798 


457,166,416 
121,033,634 
508,840 
335,623,945 
28,305,127 
8,267,892 
299,050,926 
77.00 


"842,886 
287,892,844 


76.50 


Rate Hearings Scheduled by the 


laterstate Commerce Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

No. 16407 and Sub 1. Security Cement 

& Lime Company v. Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad et al, June 21, Washington; | 


oral argument before Division 2. 

Finance No. 6944. Application of the 
Mountain States Telephone Company 
to acquire properties of the Pioneer 
Telephone Comrany. 

Finance No. 6917. Acquisition and 
operation of line by Saratoga & En- 
campment Valley Railroad; Finance 
No. 6918. 
campment Valley Railroad; and I 
nance No. 6916. Acquisition by Union 
Pacific Railroad of Saratoga & En- 


campment Valley Railroad, June 25, | 


Washington; Examiner T. F. Sullivan. 
Jos. 18514 and 20887. 
7 pany et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et al, 
aminer Carter. 
No. 16308. Intrastate rates on bitumi- 
nous coal in Indiana; and related cases, 


July 5, Indianapolis; Examiner Disque. 
Investigation and Suspension No. 3106. | 


Sand from Butler, Pa. to Ohio points, 
July 7, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Examiner 
Ketler. 


this sum, or for any amount of money, 
because it was news publicity, and the | 


news space is not for sale.” 
. Read in the paragraph 
arked on this next page. 
a ae been found also that by 
writing these stories curselves and send- 
ing them to the newspapers all ready for 
the machines, that the points which the 
industry desire to be emphasized receive 
attention and not inconsequential mat- 


ter.” 


that 


Q. What do you mean by sending them j 


all ready for the machine? 
A. All ready as copy, with the story 


made up, so that they can be used for 


copy immediately if they desire to do 
so. 


Q. Have you encouraged the utility | 


to increase the 


companies in Iowa : 
2? <A. We have. 


amount of advertising 


A. One of the motives that has led you | 


to do that has been that thereby the at- 
titude of the paper would become more 
friendly and your material would be more 
readily used? 

As? it would become more friendly, 
yes. And that is not the main point, that 
is one of the things we have in mind. 

Q. That is one of the things you had in 
mind when you advocated the increase 
of advertising? 


oh 
atv 


mate purpose. s 
Q. Right in this pamphlet here that I 
am showing yov, don’t you express the 


idea—I may be wrong, but you look at | 


it—don’t you express the idea that the 


if the utilities advertise extensively? 


Look at the part marked in pencil a tit- 


tle below the middle of the page. 


A. Is this what you want me to read 


(indicating) ? 


Q. Read down here, where I am point- | 


ing. 


A. “It was found that almost without | 
exception the public relations of the cora- | 


panies which were advertising were bet- 
ter, and there was a more cordial co- 
operation between them and the public 
than in communities where the utility 
companies did not advertise.” 

Q. Will you agree, I wonder, that one 
of the objects that led you to advocate 
increased advertising was that it ‘would 


bring about a more friendly attitude on | 
the part of the newspapers toward the | 
utilities and toward their publicity re- | 


? 


leases? 


A. For this reason. 


Yes. 


Stock of Saratoga & En- | 
Fi- | 


Acme Coal Com- | 


June 27, Washington; Ex- | 


Proposed acquisition | 


is 


A. What I had in mind | 
was the use of advertising for its legiti- | 


A news- | 


and construction of lines by Missouri 


Pacific Railroad, July 7, Washington; ! 


oral argument before Division 4. 

Investigation and Suspension No, 2821. 
General cancellation of L. C. L. com- 
modity rates, and cancellation of cer- 
tain carload commodity rates 
De. Ds, .Biey We Oks dy Ge GF 
territories, July 9, Chicago; 
aminer Disque, as to rates on fibre 
cans, carloads. 

No. 18672. Hoboken Manufacturers’ 
Railroad v. Atichson, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al., July 9, New York; 
Examiner J. E. Smith. 

No. 20667. County of Allegheny v. New 


A. 


York Central Railroad et al., July 11, | 


Pittsburgh; Examiner Ketler. 
Fourth Section Application No. 13375. 


Hagerty and Later. 

No. 20844 and Sub 1. Americus Grocery 
Company ect al. v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad et al., July 11, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Examiner McChord. 

| No. 19977. R. E. Funsten Company et al. 


v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- | 
way et al.; July 12, Chicago; Examiner | 


Disque. 


No. 21020. Davenport (Iowa) Chamber 


of Commerce Traffic Bureau et al. v. | 


Alton & Eastern Railroad et al., July 


12, Davenport, Examiners Koebel and |! 


Paulson. 
No. 19998. 
turing Company et al. v. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish Railroad et al., 
Dallas, Texas; Examiner Bardwell. 
Fourth Section Application 
July 16, San Francisco; 
Hagerty and Later. 

No. 20616. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al., July 17, Washington; Examiner 
R. M. Brown. 

No. 20370 and Subs 1 and 2. Max Hertz 
Leather Company et al. v. Akron, Can- 


ton & Youngstown Railway et al., July ! 


18, Chicago; Examiner Disque. 
No. 15030 and Sub 1. American Food 
Products Company et al. v. New York 


cago; Examiner Disque. 

No. 20540. Manistee & Northeastern 
Railway v. Ann Arbor Railroad et al., 
July 20, Grand Rapids, Minn.; Exami- 
ner Ketler. 

Investigation and Suspension No, 3115. 
Routing of grain between South Texas 
points and points in Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, etc., on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway. July 20, Sherman, 
Texas; Examiner Bardwell. 

No. 20767. Standard Fire Brick Com- 





Railway et al, July 21, Pueblo, Colo.; 
Examiners Wilkins and J. H. Smith. 
No. 20008. Colorado & New Mexico 
Coal Operators: Association v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
et al, July 23, Denver; Examiners 
Wilkins and J. H. Smith. 

No. 20329. South Dakota Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners v. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad et al, July 
J. H. Smith. 
and 18418, July Chicago; Ex- 
aminer Disque. ‘ 

Pacific Coast Fourth Section Applica- 
tions considered in 129 I. C. C. 3; and 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 13457, 
4678 and 13438, July 26, San Fran- 
esco; Commissioner Aitchison. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3095. 
Newsprint paper from Lake Charles, 
La., to Louisiana points, September 
17, Washington; oral argument before 
Division 3. 


Shoals to Be Marked 
Near Cape Lookout 


24, 


paver publisher believes in advertising, | 


and they have not very much respect for 


anyone who is trying to get a lot of free | 
publicity for a while without making any | 


effort to use advertising to tell their 
story. That is the situation that con- 
fronted me at the start, and it was my 
attitude towards publicity bureaus when 
I was advertising manager. 

Q. And you have also found out, have 
you, not by the same token, that their 


attitude in the matter of free space to- | 


ward those doing advertising extensively 
in quite friendly? 

A. I have not found it so particularly. 
They have used our stuff. We have never 
gone to them and asked them to publish 
an article just because we were adver- 
tising. 

Q. But didn’t the local managers of 
the local companies help you to get this 
material into the newspapers? 

A. They possibly do. They get our 
bulletins and possibly from time to time 
they may take articles in the bulletins, 
or articles that we send out, and they 
have come to their attention, and thev 
will take them to the newspapers and ask 
for publication. 

Q. To about what extent has advertis- 
ing by the utilities increased in Inwa 
from the time vou came into the office, 
until the present time? 

A. When I came into the office there 
were few of the utitlities who were doing 
but ‘very little advertising outside of a 


[Continred on Page 12, Column 1.) 


Survey Ordere dto Find Chan- 
nel for Small Ships 


With a view to facilitating the move- 
ment of small shipping off the North 
Carolina coast, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey announced orally on June 16, the 
! commanding officer of the Survey’s motor 
vessel “Natoma,” now at Morehead City, 
N. C., has been instructed to execute a 
survey in the vicinity of Cape Lookout. 

The purpose will be to locate the 
channel across Cape Lookout Shoals and 
to assist the Lighthouse Service to de- 
termine the best location for buoys to 
mark the channel. 

Reports indicate that the channel now 
marked by buoys is obstructed and that 
| the soundings on the Government charts 
do not show present conditions, it was 
stated at the Survey. The Lighthouse 
Service has arranged for one of its 
tenders to cooperate with the Survey be- 
ginning June 18. 

Lookout Shoals, according to the Sur- 
vey, extend about 20 miles offshore and 
| the work ordered is to prevent the nec- 
| essity of a long detour around the shoal 
| section. 

The Natoma later will go to the en- 
trance of Delaware Bay to join the Sur- 
vey’s ship “Ranger” already working 
there in resurveying shoals in the path 
of shipping in and out of Philadelphia 
\ harbor, 





»530,527,029 | 


Bids for Bunker Oil 
Invited by Merchant 


Fleet Corporation 


| Deliveries to Be Made Only 
To Atlantic and Gulf 
Ports; 1,000,000 Bar- 


rels Required. ' 


Sealed bics for supplying the Mem 
chant Fleet Corporation with bunkew 
fuel oil for its vessels, in the amovnt 
of approximately 1,000,000 barrels, for 
the calendar year 1929 were invited by 
the Corporation in proposals made publi» 
June 16. 

Under the terms of the proposal, any 
contracts entered into by the Corpora- 
tion will be for one year commencing 
January i, and shall be continued there- 
after for two additional periods of one 
year each, “provided, however, that noth- 
ing therein contained shall, bind the 
buyer in any fiscal year for the future 
payment of money in excess of appro- 
priation by Congress for the purpose of 
operating vessels under the control of 
the buyer.” - 

The bids will be opened on June 27, 
at the offices of the Fleet Corporation. 
They are desired on the basis of the 
lowest market price at the time of each 
delivery for each port, subject to a 
stated maximum price. Deliveries will 
be to Atlantic and Gulf ports only. 

The full text of the proposai for bids 
follows: 

Delivery Ports Specified. 

The Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Ccrporation (hereinafter referred to as 
Buyer) hereby invites sealed bids for 
furnishing its entire reqiurements of “C” 
grade fuel oil for bunkering Buyer’s ves- 





in | 


Ex- ! 


July 11, Portland, Oregon; Examiners | 


Lawson Rubber & Manufac- | 
July 13, 


No. 13256, | 
Examiners | 


Blackwell Zine Company v. | 


Central Railroad et al., July 19, Chi- | 


pany v. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe | 


23, Denver; Examiners Wilkins and 


Fourth Section Application Nos. 13374 | 








sels which are defined to be for the pur- 
pose of this proposal all vessels belong-# 
ing to the United States operated by the 
United States Shipping Board through 
the United States Shipping Board Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation, at any or all of 
the following ports: 

Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston, Port Arthur and Houston, on the 
terms and conditions hereinafter stated. 

The Buyer also invites bids on its re- 
quirements of “C” grade fuel oil to sup- 
ply all bunkering station excepting its 
Pacific Ocean and Panama Canal bunker- 
ing stations operated by it to be taken 
as cargoes and to supply its require- 
ments for bunkers for tank steamers 
operated by the United States Shipping 
Board, through the United States Ship- 
ping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
loading said cargoes, for delivery into 
said tank steamers at any United States 
Atlantic, Gulf or Mexican ports, esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 barrels each year. 

Requiremenis Estimated. 

1. Bids are desired on the Buyer’s re- 
quirements of fuel oil at any or all of 
the aforesaid designated ports, but bid- 
ders may specify the maximum quantity 
they are obligated to deliver. 

Buyer’s Estimated Maximum 
ments per Month Barrels of 42 

Boston, 20,000; New York, 
Philadelphia, 60,000; Baltimore, 
Norfolk, 50,000; Charleston, 25,000; 
Savannah, 25,000; Jacksonville, 15,000; 
Tampa and/or Port Tampa, 15,000; New 
Orleans, 175,000; Galveston-Houston, 
*200,000; Port Arthur, 40,000. 

(*) Bids will be considered for ap- 
proximately 60,000 barrels of this quan- 
tity to be taken monthly at Houston, if 
required. 

The foregoing estimated requirements 
are given solely for the general infor- 
mation of bidders and shall not be con- 
strued as the Buyer’s actual require- 
ments, or as a minimum. 

Bids will also be considered if they 
cover a substantial portion of Buyer’s 
estimated requirements at any port or 
ports. 


Reauire- 
Gallons: 
300,009; 

50,000; 


Fuel for Tank Sieamers. 

The buyer desires the option of taking 
up three cargoes of fuel oil and bunkers 
for tank steamers, totalling approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 barrels of fuel oil to be 
taken as cargoes and bunkers for tank 
steamers in any one year they should 
state the maximum quantity they are in 
position to deliver, but no bid will be 
considered for iess than 180,000 barrels. 
Any bid calling for delivery at a Mexican 
loading port shall include taxes, bar dues 
and other similar charges. 

2. Bidders, if required, must furnish 
the buyer satisfactory evidence that they 
will deliver to the buyer an adequate 
continuous supply of fuel oil. The suc- 
cessful bidder will be required to execute 
a formal written contract satisfactory in 
form to the buyer. Bidders shall also if 
required, furnish a surety company per- 
formance bond in an amount equal to 10 
per cent of the estimated amount of their 
bid and in form satisfactory to the buyer. 

3. Bids are desired on the basis of the 
lowest market price at time of each de- 
livery for each port, subject to a stated 
maximum price. All bids will be con- 
strued to include all costs of whatsoever 
nature for oil delivered to Buyer’s ves- 
sels, except where specified as provided 
in paragraph 4 of this Notice to Bidders. 

4. Bidders must specify in their bid 
all extra charges to be made incluc’g 
demurrage on barges and tugboats; fur- 
nishing steam to barge pumps when 
vessels are not equipped to supply this 
service; return lighterage on oil ordered 
but not taken after allowing ten (10) 
per cent leeway; barge deliveries of 1,500 
barrels or less, and any other service or 
charge to which buyer may be liable. 

5. Bids shall be enclosed in a sealed 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.) 


| Union Pacific Asks Right 


To Operate Branch Line 


The Union Facific Railroad has re- 
quested permission from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to operate as a 
branch line trackage in Fairfax indus- 
trial district lying north of Kansas City, 
Kans. The company’s application in Fi- 
nance Docket 6961, made public June 16, 
states that the development in the dis- 


| trict warrants the establishment of a 


freight station. 

The belief is expressed by the carrier 
that establishment of the station will 
not convert the spur into a branch line 
and that the law does not require the 
issuance of a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to authorize the 


| establishment of the station. 


To remove any possible doubt, how- 
ever, the Union Pacific requests a cer- 
tificate authorizing operation of.the spur 
as a branch line if the Commission shall 


find that the establishment of the stationi e 


on such tracks gives the Commission 
jurisdiction to issue the certificates, 


. 
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ort Is Issued 
Loan Payments 
» British Investors 


ittances Through Sink- 

Funds During 1927 

pmputed as Result of 
Study. 


toximately 41,000,000 pounds ster- 
bout $200,227,000, in old fcreign 
vas remitted to Great Britain dur- 
27 through the operation of sink- 
hds, acording to a statement made 
June 16 by the Department of 
sree, Of this amount nearly 34,- 
) pounds is applicable to the por- 
f the loans held by British in- 
s, and 17,000,000 pounds represents 
reign share, according — to the 
ent. The full text ct the state- 
follows: ; 
s been ascertained that the amount 
foreign loans remitted to Great j 
1 during 1927 through the opera- 
F sinking funds was approximately 
000 pounds, or about $200,227,- 
f which approximately 34,000,000 
; is applicable to the portion of the 
held by British investors, and 17,- 
0 represents the foreign share, the 
tment of Commerce is advised by 
Commissioner Frederic E. Lee, 
n. 
Various Estimates Made. 
hough various 
1 from timé to time of the amount 
foreign loans repaid to British in- 
‘s in a given year through the 
tion of sinking funds, most ot them 
not been based upon any statistical 
igation. It remained for Sir Robert 
if y, president of the National 
gs Committee, to make an investl- 


1 on the basis of information ob- | 


1 from British banks and British 
mies abroad. 
60 companies operating abroad co- 
ted in furnishing information not 
ofore availab! 
tional balances of payment. 

Robert estimates that British cap- 
avested abroad amounts to £3,990,- 


00, excluding the capital value of | 


official estimate of 
i of Trade representatives . is 
0,000,000. The gross income from 
overseas investments is estimated 
‘ir Robert at £309.000,000, 
an ineome of £280,000,000 after 
%ing the American debt payments 
sther British debt settlements. The 
sh Board of Trade estimate was 
000,000 for 1927. 
rther information was given to the 
mal Savings Committee as to the 
cipation of foreign investors in the 
overseas capital issues brought out 
byndon during 1927. Taking the Mid- 
Bank figure of £138,000,009 of new 
seas capital issues during 1927, it is 
id that of this amount £109,000,000 
subscribed by Britons and £29,000,- 
by foreigners. 
ction from foreign capital issues 
i@y offered in the United States has 
compiled or estimated by the De- 
ment of Commerce for many years.) 
te facts reveal that a larger propor- 
of new capital issues in Great Brit- 
than has been generally supposed is 
cribed not by British but by foreign 
ens. Of the £109,009,000 (net) of 
overseas capital issues in 1927, at 
; £34,000,000 was the reinvestment of 
obtained through 
ations. 


The 


‘ations. 


reek Currency 


estimates have ap- | 


More than 60 banks ; 


le to compilers of in- | 


| of currencies. 


which ! 


(The corresponding } 


| rope 


sinking-fund | 


| offset 





Put on Gold Basis | 


netary Reforms Carried Out 
der League of Nations Plan 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the currency of which by law and | 


practice is convertible on demand 
1 fixed price into exportable gold, or 
on a country the currency of which 
law and practice is convertible on 
1and at a fixed price into foreign 
hange as defined in (a). The term 
t foreign gold exchange” shall be 
°— to mean (1) balances standing 
We credit of the bank at the central 
k of a foreign country; (2) bills of 
hange payable in a foreign country 


‘uring within three months, and bear- | 


at least two good signatures; (3) 
isury bills, treasury 
2ign 


1 exchange. 
n calculating the amount of the re- 


ve, should it be found that the lia- | 


ties in foreign exchange exceed the 
ets enumerated: in the paragraphs 
abered (1), (2) and (3) of this arti- 
the excess shall be deducted from 
other assets of the reserve. A tem- 
ary provision stipulates that during 
first five years of its existence the 
tk may hold in its reserve specified 
d bonds of the Hellenic State. 
‘he financial adviser to the new bank 
Mr. H. C. F. Finlayson, previously 
incial adviser to the British Embassy 
Berlin. 


jarida Road Authorized 
To Abandon Part of Line 


Che Interstate Commerce Commission ; 


rounced June 15 action taken by Di- 
ion 4 in uncontested cases on its Fi- 
ace Docket as follows: 

Report and certificate in Finance 
ekets Nos. 6850 and 6848, authorizing 
» Live Oak, Perry & Gulf. Railroad 
mpany to abandon, (1) part of a line 
railroad in Taylor and Jefferson Coun- 
Ss, Fla., 
railroad in LaFayette County, Fla., 
proved. 


crease Voted in Imports 


Of Silver Into India | : 
; Increase of trade and of production that 
| the recommendations of the World Eco- 


Silver imports into India for the week 
ling June 9, totaled 2,570,000 ounces, 
:ording to a cable despatch made pub- 


June 16 in a statement by the De- | 


rtment of Commerce. The full text 
the statement follows: 

The imports originated from the fol- | 
ving points: New York, 
neces; London, 969,000 ounces; Port 
id, 243,000 ounces, and Durban, 76,- | 


| embodied in tariff laws 


certificates of | 
ebtedness or similar obligations of a 
Government maturing within | 
2e months; less any liabilities in for- | 





and (2) part of a branch line | 


1,282,000 | 





0 peices. During the preceding week 
2 Nnports totaled 773,000 ounces. 
Currency in reserve on dune 7, totaled 
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Investments 


Improvement in Farm Production in Europe 


Is Ascribed to Influx of American Capital 


League of Naiions Notes Revival of Economic Activity 
Particularly in Western and Central Area. 


[Continued , 


the number of unemployed was lower in ; 


each quarter of 1837 than on the corre- 
sponding dates of 1925. 

As concerns agriculture, the culti- 
vated area has increased markedly in 
Europe, the pre-war level having been 
almost reached in 1927. 

As regards the rest of the world, con- 
ditions in South America improved, par- 
ticularly in the Argentine, where the 
harvest was generally good. But the 
prices of meat, maize and cotton ruled 


| particularly low, and the Argentine, as | 


well as Australia, 

Egypt all suffered from this fact. 

low prices likewise affected the situation 
of certain European covntries. 
Hindrances to Farming. 

In certain countriss, this continued dis- 

crepancy between the prices of agricul- 

tural produce and the cost of the goods 


New Zealand and 


required for the purposes of agr:cuitural | 
ca- | 


production still limits the earning 
pacity of the agriculturist, who is fur- 


or handics | » relatively high | , : ‘ 
ther h ee a rv — coma-teeth | ference has already substantially checked 
eee E | the upward movement of tariffs, which 


was in full swing in May, 1927. 


interest 
capital investments. 

In the Far East, conditions were, on 
the whole, less favorable than in Europe. 
Japanese industry was adversely affected 
by bankirig difficulties in the 


rubber producing areas. 
In striking illustration of the change 


| which has taken place in the balance of 


production of the world, it may be noted 


that, if the abnormal year 1921 be ig- | 


nored, the steel production in Europe in 

1927 exceeded one-half of the world’s to- 

tal for the first time since 1914. 

Finances Consolidated 

And Currencies Stabilized 
Finance.—Further progress was made 


during the year in the consolidation of | 


State finances and in the stabilization 


important trading countries. Gold prices 
in the different countries showed a dis- 
tinct tendency to converge, and by the 


| end of the year the differences had been 


appreciably reduced. The general price 
index of the United States averaged 
nearly 5 per cent lower in 1927 than in 
1926. In Central Europe, 
hand, the increase in prosperity was at- 
tended by an upward price movement. 
The banking situation in Evrope was 
characterized by an increase in the gold 
reserves of a number of central banks, 
while the gold stock held by the United 
States was reduced about $150.000,000. 
Trade. — The available statistics for 
1927, both as to weight and as to value, 
indicate 2 definite increase in world trade 
during 1927, 
estimate it closely. As in the case of pro- 


duction, it may be said that Central Eu- | 


rove has probably advanced relatively 
rather more than in the West, and Eu- 
as a whole more than 
America. 


tariffs or other restrictions upon trade. 
But on balance there appears to have 
been some improvement during the year. 
Many prohibitions were relaxed or re- 
moved, though the actual reductions of 
tariffs made during the year have to be 
by a number of increases in dif- 


| ferent countries, and though the increases 


have perhaps 
outnumbered the reductions, the conclu- 


| sion of numerous commercial treaties and 
| the general adoption in them of the most- 
| favored-nation clause moderated the level 


of duties to which trade has actually been 
subjected. Coming after a series of 
years in which tariffs have been tending 
upward, many restrictive practices have 
been in force, and currencies have been 
in a state of chaos, the comparative sta- 
bility of tariffs and of exchanges is 
largely responsible for the trade improve- 
ment that has actually occurred. 

The above paragraphs describe the im- 
provement that took place in 1927 com- 
pared with the preceding year. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that trade 
and production in 1928 were at a very 
unsatisfactory level. Both were in that 
year but little above the pre-war level, 
and Europe’s trade was still some 5 per 
cent lower. When it is remembered 
that, in the decade before the war, pro- 
duction, trade and the standard of living 
had been making headway year by year, 
it is very far from satisfactory that the 
best we can say of the present situation 
is that 10 years after the end of the war 
the international trade of Europe has at 
last recovered to about the pre-war level. 
If the conditions that obtained in 1927 
have enabled our international trade to 
make an appreciable recovery, we must 
not forget that progress has been seri- 
ously checked for a decade and a half and 


we start today about where we left off | 


15 years ago. 
Productive Capacity 


Greatly Increased 
It is true that productive capacity has 


| greatly increased, but the fact that a 
large proportion of this capacity remains | 


unutilized militates against regularity in 
production and imparts an element of 
uncertainty into international trade. 
Substantially, then, the diagnosis of 
the situation, in spite of the definite im- 
provement that has resulted from mone- 
tary stability and the somewhat greater 
freedom of trade, remains in its main 
features the same as that made a year 
ago by: the World Economic Conference. 
It follows, also, that economic policy 
must continue to be directed toward an 
expansion of world trade and of produc- 
tion without which a rise in the standard 
of living cannot take place. It is to this 


946,900,000 rupees in silver coins as com- 
pared with 945,700,000 rupees on May 
31, Bullion in reserve was 34,700,000 
rupees, being a decrease of 28,200,000 
rupees since May 31. Silver stocks were 
estimated on June 15 at 4,800 bars, which 
represents an increase of 1,500 bars 
since May 31. The offtake is poor, the 
market very quiet, shipments to Shang- 
hai by Japanese banks being the only 
feature. 


The | 


spring. | 
Chinese trade declined and the low price | 
of rubber reduced the value of the ex- | 
ports of the Malay Archipelago and other | 


! also be 
strongly supported demands for increased | 





By the end of the year, | 
indeed, the currency had been put on a | 
gold basis, or the rate of exchange had | 
been defactor stabilized, in all the more | 


on the other | 


| trade of the 
though it is too early to | 


North | 
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nomie Conference were mainly directed. 
The effect of the policy laid down ,at 


| the World Economic Conference and the 


unanimity with which that policy was 
approved was immediately felt. 
hesion of a large number of governments 


to its recommendations, whether given | 
at the Council or the Assembly of the 
League of Nations or in the official state- | 


ments to national Parliaments or other- 
wise, showed that the Conference did not 
misinterpret the desires and intentions 
of those responsible for the commercial 
policy of many of the countries of the 
world. 


Concrete results in legislation could 


not be expected until after an ‘appreci- | 
| able lapse of time. 


It was several years 
after the Brussels Financial Conference 
of 1920 before the Finance Committee of 


| the League was able to put on record | ¢ 
concrete achievements in the sphere of | 


financial reconstruction in Europe. 

In the case of the recommendations of 
the World Economie Conference, action 
has been considerably more rapid, for it 
may be said that the effect cf the Con- 


High Tariff Barriers 
Checked by Conference 

It is true that in certain cases the prep- 
arations which at this time last year 
were already being made for raising 


| tariffs have been in part carried into ct- 


fect and that some tariffs are today 
higher than a year ago. But even in these 


cases the actual rates of duty which are ! 
in force todav are in general much less | 


than those which were then proposed. A 
comparison of these proposals them- 


selves and the actual rates which were | 


brought into effect will show how grea‘ 


an influence has been exerted by the work | 
This influence may | 


MOGHY | thavive ¢ : +4 
‘| banks in leading cities for the week end- 


of the Conference. 
traced in the fact that 
tariffs that have been made during the 
year have been rejected. On the other 
hand, some countries have, in response to 


demands from the agricultural commu- | 
nity, increased the protection on agricul- | 
: tural commodities to bring it into con- | 
formity with the general level of their | 


tariffs, while others again have adjusted 
them to a new currency level. 


But there has also been a second de- | 


velopment in commercial polities which 
can be traced directly to the Economie 
Conference. 


rope in particular, have acted in accord- 





The ad- | 


| Ch 





The year 1927 is markedly | 
| distinct from preceding years in the fact 
that the nations of the world, and of Ev- | 
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| Foreign Exchange 


June 11.—The Tlederal 
New York, today 


Re- 


certified 


York, 
Bank 


New 


serve of 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- | 


lowine 


In pursuance of the provision of Section | 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the | 
of | 


purpose of assessment and collection 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we hrve ascertained and 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
y 3 y ying 


in the .few York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


| rencies are shown below: 


Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
aria (lev* ‘ 
10slovakia (krone) 
rk (krone) 
Englan. (pound 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 


stefli 


| Germany (reichsmark) 


Greece (crachma) 
Hunvary (pengo) . 
Italy (lira) . ; 
Netherlands (Guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zlot$) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krone) 


via (dinar) . * 
“hina (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (ilong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) ; 
a (Tientsin or Peiyang dolla 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (sen) ee ‘ 
Singapore (S. S.) dollar 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (neso) 
Newfoundland 


505357 
.474000 
.472500 
364775 
{66841 
997486 
999331 


(dollar) 


| Argentina (peso) (gold) 


Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 1 
Colombia (peso) 


Decrease Shown in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 


ing June 13, announced by the Board 
June 16, aggregated $17,331,000,000, or 


| 9.2 per cent below the total of $19,076,- | 
000,000 reported for the precedng week, 


and 27.9 per cent above the total for the 
week ending June 15, 1927. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
| which figures have been published weekly 


518,088,000, as compared with $18,133,- 


| 410,000 for the preceding week and $12,- | 


| 789,564.000 for the week ending June 
15, 1927. 








| Internal 
|} Panama Canal 

| Op. In Special Accounts: 
| Shipping Board 

| Alien property funds 


Civil-Service ret. 


| D. C. Teachers’ Retirement 


| General R. R. Contingent.. 


469166 | 
| Purchases and retirements 


-561875 | 


3 | Received for estate taxes . 


since January, 1919, amounted to $16,- | 


“(YEARLY 
INDEX 


1928 


Gold 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business of June 14, as made public June 16, 1928 


Corresponding Corresponding 
Fisca] Year 1928 Period 

Fiscal Year 1927 

$579,187,873.05 

1,800,754,345.40 

616,869,950.82 


Finance 


RECEIPTS This Month 

- $20,788,526.71 
47,290,786.81 
22,102,074.08 


$545,612,558.09 
1,763,140,710.96 
580,586,322.93 


Customs .. 
Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue.... 
Foreign obligations— 
PINCIPAl . v0 cscescsccves 
ha: | er ee ee 
R. R. securities 
All others 
Trust fund receipts 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
property . . 2s scseecesees 
Panama Canal tolls, etc... 
Receipts credited direct to 
appropriation .......... 
Other miscellaneous 


27,007 659.20 
91,200,618.48 
162,960,521.41 
8,864,054.62 
61,282,868.40 


$0,000.00 
490,439.98 
52,710.85 
3,894,489.98 


40,029,145.04 
65,528.62 


1,464.932.98 


1,305,599.14 8,225,886.43 
26,961,086.00 


104,492.81 
913,144.42 $22,080.50 

8,221,28 
179,967,065.99 


99 


472,040.58 
4,460,609.96 


100,609 ,315.98 


540,847.22 

16,733,054.55 

161,498,543.12 
31,920,560. 


5,548 202.032. 


288,756,226.52 


3,464,030,126.73 


_ rotal ordinary 112,994,077.50 


ss of receipts .. 
ss of expenditures.... 
EXPENDITURES 
General expenditures ens 
Interest on public debtt.. 
Refund customs 
revenue 
Postal deficiency 


"'11,513,846.92 


91,691,76 
8,330,004 
1,115,651. 


»792,092,121.68 
715,202,052 
19,143,465 
110,228,456.68 | 
27,263,191.12 | 
8,015,987.72 


95,664,808.84 
3,481,538.32 
928,450.46 
§,583,273.67 


1,863,271,193.83 
645,382,412.4¢ 


1,077,429.45 
*26,946,410.40 
19,145,343.25 
*602,960.31 


30,055.83 
*30,945.86 
481,507.61 

1,015,864.46 
*458,600.45 
*354,988.17 


TU ae | a 

War Finance Corporation. 

*965,742. 
140,998.54 
*215,805.68 


Adj. service cert. fund.... 
fund 
Investment of trust funds: 
Gvt. Life Insurance 


*33,289.33 


59,663,514.05 
438,896.96 
81,577.87 
1,179,957.39 


44,671,052.90 
289,980.43 
93,267.50 | 


870,677.84 


1,490,208.88 
*9.74 

*7 400.00 
2,404,290.84 


1,349,710.78 
49,968.41 


Foreign Serv. Retirement 





2,898,574,578.93 
354,741,300.00 


2,825,163,261.58 


2,123,162.90 
a 333,528,400.00 


Total ordinary 
Sinking fund 


1,435,500.00 995,000.00 


from foreign repayments . 
Received from foreign gov- 
ernments under debt set- 


000.00 
tlements 4 


92,950,000.00 
1,500.00 : 


Purchases and retirements 
from franchise tax. re- 
ceipts (Federal reserve 
and Federal intermediate 
credit banks) 


Bi 618,367.05 1,231,834.78 | 
Forfeitures. gifts, etc...... ... 77 


2 8 
5,500,000.00 3,089,803.25 5,577,310.00 


RN ue eta eee ; , 5,500,000.00 452,461,470.30 434,282,544.78 


Total expenditures ..... $112,123,162.90 $129,577,982.51 $3,351,036,049.23 $3,259,445,806.36 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
+The figures for the month include $38,716.32 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date | 

‘51 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for | 

responding periods last year the figures include $62,964.71 and $2,315,936.17, 

respectively. 
*EXxcess of credits (deduct). a ? 

*In accordance with established procedure, the appropriation, of $112,000,000 available 

| January 1, 1928, and $11,400,000 of the interest on investments in the fund due on that 

date were invested in adjusted service obligations aggregating $123,400,000 face amount, 

annum. 


to exercise trust powers were made pub- 
lic June 16 by the Federal Reserve Board 
as follows: 

Voluntary Withdrawal: Rock County 
Bank, Luverne, Minn. 

Permission Granted to Exercise Trust 
Powers: First National Bank, David City, 
Nebr. 





| Changes in State Banks 
Of Federal Reserve Listed 


Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal Reserve System together 
| the list of banks to which permission was 
granted during the week ending June 15 


| shares. 
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Rules for Classifying 
Deposits Are Issued 
For Reserve System 


Morris Plan and Mutual Sav- 
ings Institutions and Credit 
Unions Given Rating 


As Banks. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
require that they be regarded as “banks” 


| within the meaning of section 19. 


Morris Plan banks are also engaged 
in the acceptance of deposits and the 
making of loans to certain classes of 
persons, and the exercise of these func- 
tions requires that they be regarded as 
banks. 

Perform Functions of Banks. 

A building and loan association is of 

a somewhat different character. It 


; makes loans to its members upon the 


security of real estate and membership 
shares, but it does not usually receive 
deposits from members cr others, except 
installment payments on membership 
Such installment payments are 
essentially capital rather than deposits. 
The primary function of a building and 


| loan association is usually, therefore, to 


make loans on real estate to its mem- 
bers out of capital paid in by such mem- 
bers. Inasmuch as it does not receive 


| deposits and loans are made from capi- 
| tal, it is not to be regarded as a bank. 


Cooperative banks of the type found in 
Massachusetts are similar in purpose and 
functions to building and loan associa- 


| tions and are to be classified in the same 


way. Cooperative banks of the Massa- 
chusetts type are to be distinguished 
from “hose socalled cooperative banks 
organized either under national or State 


| law having general banking powers; the 


latter are undoubtedly banks within the 


| meaning of section 19. 


Credit unions are authorized to receive 


| savings of their members in payment for 


shares of capital stock, and also gen- 
erally to receive such savings on deposit. 
Loans are made to members under cer- 
tain restrictions and limitations. The 


| fact that they receive deposits and loans 


are thus made not only out of capital 
but from deposits brings them within 
the usual definition of a bank. 

After a careful consideration of the 
nature of these several institutions the 
Federal Reserve Board is of the opinion 
that deposits made by mutual savings 
banks, Morris plan banks, and_ credit 
unions should be classified by member 
banks as amounts “due to” banks within 
the meaning of section 19 of the Federal 
reserve act, from which amounts “due 
from” banks may be deducted, but de- 
posits of building and loan associations 
and cooperative banks of the type found 
in Massachusetts may not be so classified. 





ance with the maxim laid down by the | 


; Conference that tariffs, though within the 
separate | 


sovercign jurisdiction of the 


States, are not a matter of purely do- | 
mestic interest, but greatly influence the | 


world.” 
Extension of Number 
Of Commercial Treaties 


This conception has chiefly shown itself 
in the large number of commercial 
treaties concluding the year, which have 


It is not easy to summarize in a single | not only reduced the rates of duty be- 
sentence ty net effect of all changes in ; tween the contracting parties, but have 


extended these reductions to third parties 


| under the operation of the “most-favored 


nation” clause. The general adoption of 
this clause and the large number of 
treaties passed during the year mark 
not only the return to the prewar con- 
tractual practices but also an extension 
of the system of tariff treaties. It is 
no exaggeration to say that 1927 has 
been the year of commercial treaties, 

In this connection special mention 


should be made of the beginning that has | 


been made in the conclusion of multiiat- 
eral treaties—a form of agreement en- 
visaged by the Economic Conference 
which is yet in its infancy, but may come 
to be of even greater importance than the 
existing network of bilateral agreements. 
The most impertant episode of the year 
in this connection has been the drawing 
up of the agreement for the abolition of 
expogt and import prohibitions and re- 
strictions, 


But hitherto the influence of the Con- | 


Caw > , °o c 
ference, whether upon the autonomous 
action of governments or in the encour- 


| agement of commercial agreements, has 


in the main been confined to the rela- 
tions between European States. A fea- 
ture of the past 12 months has been the 
more rapid improvement of trade be- 
tween the nations of Europe than _ be- 
tween Europe and the United States or 
other distant parts of the world, and this 


in spite of the influx of capital from the | 
United States and the development of | 
economic relations with that country. A | 
survey of trade over a longer series of | 


years shows that this inter-continental 
trade, no less than 
States of Europe, is hampered by high 
tariffs. 


extended from Europe to all the coun- 
tries of the world. 


i Bids Asked for Bonds 


Of Ponce, Porio Rico 


Bids for the saie of $400,000 bonds of 
Ponce, Porto Rico, have been invited by 
the Department of War, It was 


The announcement follows in full text: 


By direction of the Secretary of War | 
and under authority of the Government j - 


of Porto Rico, the Bureau of Insular’ Af- 


fairs of the War Department invites bids | 
; for bonds of the Municipality of Ponce, 


Porto Rico, with a par value of $400,000, 
the proceeds from which are to be used in 


the purchase and construction of certain | 


port works in that municipality. 

These bonds are exempt from all taxa- 
tion and are acceptable at par as security 
for deposits of postal savings funds. 
They will be issued in coupon form only 


| in the denomination of $1,000 each, dated 
| July 1, 1927, and will bear interest from 


that date at the rate of 442% per annum, 


Coupons due January ist and July 1, ; | 


1928, will be detached prior to delivery of 
bonds. 

Bids will be opened at 2:00 p. m., July 
12, 1928, at Room 3042, Munitions Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, 


that between the ! 


é The movement for the diminu- | 
| tion of trade barriers cannot gather its | 
: full momentum or have its full fruition | 
in an increase of world trade until it has | 


an- | 
nounced by the Department on June 16. | 


the leaders 


INO SA PT ICT ICO LY AE ET CL INO EY ERE SE A EP IT 


Before The 





We mean, rather, a new city composed of 


finance from all these cities—the men who 
are responsible for the growth of these 
great centers in influence and power. 


These men are united by the common bond 
of national interests and broad business 
contacts—they operate on a national scale. 


there was no one news medium which 
brought to the influential people every day 
fact information affecting national progress 
and national welfare. 


THE UNITED 





When We Say 


“THE CITY of 


INFLUENTIAL 


AMERICA” 


—we do not mean Washington, important as Washington is 
as the center of government... we do not mean New York, 
great as New York is as a center of financial control . . . we 
do not mean Chicago, important as Chicago is as the business 
leader of the Middle West . . . we do not mean Detroit, influ- 
ential as Detroit is in the American automobile industry .. . 
nor do we mean San Francisco, Western center of oceanic 
shipping and commerce .. . nor New Orleans, great as is the 
role New Orleans plays in the cotton industry of America... 


of commerce, industry and 


America. 
are. 
Influential America. 


United States Daily started 


advertising medium because 


people. 


The United States Daily—recording with- 
out comment or editorial opinion of any 
kind the daily activities of all branches of 
the Federal Government—establishes an 
intimate daily contact with the leaders of 


It reaches them each day wherever they 
And where they are, there is The City of 


The United States Daily is important as an 


it can take 


sales messages each day directly to those 
who control the affairs of a hundred million 


STATES DAILY 
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Postal Service 


Postal Regulations Are Revised 
To Cover New Changes in Rates 


Post Office Department Completes Prepara- 
tions to Carry Out Legislation Enacted by 
Last Congress, Effective July 1. 


lew postal regulations placing into | 


effect July 1 the 1928 Postal Rate Act 
have been promulgated by the Post- 
master General, Harry S. New, the Post 
2 ) 
Office Department has just announced. 
7 egulations are accompanied by sup- 
he regula 
plementary data prepared by the Third 
Assistant Postmaster nm Ss 
Regar, showing the application of the 
new rates on mail matter to be handled 
by the Postal Service beginning July 1. 
“Under the new law, the Postal Service 
will accept 1 cent private mailing or 
postal cards. The so-called business re- 
ply ecards and envelopes, and other mail 
matter of various classes at reduced 
yates. The regulations also provide for 
the handing of the indemnity features 
: ; ‘ + 
concerning registered mails. ; 
The full text of the Departments an- 
nouncement follows: 


General, 


Postage on Private Mailing 
Cards (Post Cards) I Cent 
Each. 


Order No. 77% Effective July 1, 1928, 
section 382, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 382. It shall be lawful to trans- 
mit by mail, at the postage rate of a cent 
a piece, payable by stamps to be affixed 
bv the sender, and under such regula- 
tions as the Postmaster General may 
prescribe, written messages on private 
mailing cards, such cards to be sent 
openly in the mails, to be no larger than 
the size fixed by the convention of the 
Universal Postal Union, and to be ap- 
proximately of the same form, quality, 
and weight as the stamped postal card 
now in general use in the United States. 
(Act of May 19, 1898.) 

“2, The rate of postage 


86: 


2. on private 
mailing cards (post cards) described in 
the act ° approved May 19, 1898, 
shall be 1 cent each.” (Act of May 
29, 1928.)—Harry S. New, Postmaster 


General. 


on Short-Paid 


Due 


Postage 
Matter. 

Order No. 7787: Effective July 1, 1928, 
the Postal Laws and Regulations are 
amended as indicated below: 

Section 387, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 387. All mail matter of the first 
class upon which one full rate of post- 
age has been prepaid shall be forwarded 
to its destination, charged with the un- 
paid rate, to be collected on delivery. 
If the postage is short paid one rate, 
the additional charge shall be 2 cents, 
or the deficient postage. If it is short 
more than one rate, the deficient postage 
end an additional charge of 1 cent for 
each ounce or fraction thereof shall be 
collected.” (Sec. 3, act of May 29, 1928.) 

See section 569 and 571 as to the col- 
leétion of postage due. 

Paragraph 2, section 569, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“2. On opening the mail, postmasters 
shall look over the letters and examine 
packages and parcels to ascertain whether 
the postage thereon has been sufficiently 
prepaid, and shall rate up at double the 
prepaid rate (see secs. 379 and 573) the 
amount found to be*due on all matter, 
not free, dispatched inadvertently with- 
out any prepayment. All partly but not 
fully prepaid first-class matter which is 
short paid more than one rate (2 cents) 
shall be rated with the deficient postage 
plus an additional charge of 1 cent for 
each ounce or fraction thereof. (See sec. 
587.) <All other partly but not fully pre- 
paid matter shall be rated with the de- 
ficient postage at the single rate accord- 
ing to its class and weight. The amount 
due shall be noted in writing or hand- 
stamped on each letter or parcel.” 
(Signed) Harry S. New, Postmaster 
General. 

Under the provisions of section $87 
and paragraph 2. section 569, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, as amended by 
Order No. 7787, an additional charge of 
1 cent for each ounce shall be collected 
on first-class matter reaching the office 
of address short paid more than one 
rate—2 cents. That is, if a letter 
short paid only 2 cents, that amount 
shall be collected as postage due upon 
delivery, but if a letter other first- 
class matter short paid more than 2 
cents, then the deficient postage and an 
additional charge of 1 cent for each 
ounce or fraction thereof shall be col- 
lected on delivery. The purpose of this 
extra charge is, of course, to effect a 
decrease in the amount of short-paid 
first-class matter deposited for mailing. 
(Signed) R. S. Regar, Third Assistant 
Postmaster General. 


OF 


1s 


a 


or 


Business Reply Cards and Let- 
ters in Business Reply En- 
velopes. 

Order No. 7788: Effective July 1, 1928, 
the Postal Laws and Regulations are 
amended by the addition of section 38410, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 384144. Under such regulations 
as the Postmaster General may pre- 
scribe, it shall be lawful to accept for 
transmission in the mails without prepay- 
ment of postage business reply cards and 
letters in business reply envelopes, which 
have been sent out in the quantity and 
under the conditions he may establish, 
postage thereon at the regular rate, to- 
gether with an additional postage charge 
of not more than 2 cents on each such 
card and letter, to be collected on de- 
livery.” (Act of May 29, 1928.) 

2. The postage on business reply cards 
when collected on delivery as provided 
in this section shall be 3 cents each, and 
the postage on letters in business repiy 
envelopes shall be 2 cents an ounce or 
fraction thereof plus 2 cents additional 
for each letter, these rates being the 
regular rates plus 2 cents additional. 

3. Persons desiring the privilege of 
sending out business reply cards and en- 
velopes for return to them under the 
provisions of this section shall make ap- 
plication therefor on Form 3614 to the 
postmaster, who shall transmit it to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, Di- 
vision of Classification, and await the 
receipt of a permit and instructions as 
to procedure. Until such authority and 
instructions are received no postmaster 


~ 


shall receive from any person or ccncern / 


for 
this 


cards or envelopes 


business reply 
return under 


distribution and 
section. 

4, Business reply cards shall conform 
in size, form and quality to the condi- 
tions prescribed in section 383 for pri- 
vate mailing or post. cards. Such cards 
and also business reply envelopes, which 
must be furnished by the user, without 
cost to the department, shall bear on the 
address side in the manner prescribed 
in the permit the printed name _and 
address of the person or concern to whom 
they are to be returned, together with 
the permit number and such other in- 
formation as may be required. Each lot 
of business reply cards or envelopes pre- 
sented by the distributer shall consist of 
not less than the minimum quantity re- 
quired and be accompanied with a state- 
ment on Form 3615 signed by the sender 
showing the permit number, the _ total 
number of business reply cards or en- 
velopes:in the mailing, and such other 
information as may be idicated on the 
iorm. 


5. At or before the time each lot of 
business reply cards or envelopes is pre- 
sented for mailing by the distributer, he 
shall make a cash deposit with the post- 
master sufficient to pay the postage 
chargeable on the cards when returned 
without prepayment under the provisions 
of this section, such amount to be de- 
termined on the basis of the number 
likeiy to be returned. 

6. Business reply cards and envelopes 
deposited in the mails at any post office 
for return to the person or concern who 
sent them out under the of 
this section shall be postmarked and 
promptly dispatched in accordance with 
the address thereon withéut being rated 
with postage due. (See section 310, con- 
cerning inclusion of postage at regular 
rates on business reply cards and 
velopes in amounts upon which 
masters at fourth-class post offices 
entitled to base their commissions 
cancellations.) 

7.°.When business reply cards and en- 
velopes are returned office of 


provisions 


en- 
post- 
are 
on 


to the ot 
origin they shall be delivered to the per- 
son for whom they are intended upon 
payment of the postage chargeable 
thereon as prescribed in paragraph 2 of 
this section. Postage-duc IDS repre- 
senting the amount col Is 
and envelopes so returned and delivered 
shall be affixed one more of tl 
cards or envelopes and canceled, 
of the highest denominations a 

being used for such purpose. sec- 
tion 308 for amount of credit allowed at 
first, second, and third class offi in 
connection with the postage collected on 
business reply cards I s.) 
(Signed) larry S. ow, Postmaster 
General. 


stai 
ted on the care 


to or 


(See 


ces in 


€ ivelops 


With respect to the forego Order 
No. 7788, amending the Postal Laws and 
Regulati by the addition of ion 
3843 with regard to the accept € 
mailing of business reply cards and let- 
ters in business reply envelopes without 
prepayment of postage, the following in- 
structions should be observed: 

1. Business reply cards and envelopes 
prepared for return under the provisions 
of section 38412, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, shall be distributed in no other 
manner than through ‘the mails from 
the post office to which they are to be 
returned. The cards may be out 
either as reply portions of double t 


post 
cards may inclosed with 1 


noe 
ne 
1s sect 


for 


sent 
or be ot ! 
matter, as also may be envelopes, and 
each lot distributed shall consist 
not less than 1,000 cards or envelopes. 
The cards and envelopes will be accepted 
for return mailing at all post offices in 
the United States and its possessions, 
except the Canal Zone and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


so of 


2. The addresss side of such cards and 
envelopes shall bear the permit number, 
the name of the post ofiice and State 
issuing the permit, and the inscription 
“3 cents postage will be paid by” in the 
case of the cards, or “4 cents postage 
will be paid by” in the case of envelopes 
over the name and complete address of 
the person or concern to whom the cards 
or envelopes are to be returned. If the 
latter exceed 1 ounce in weight, postage 
at the first-class rate of 2 cents for ea 
ounce or fraction thereof of plus 2 cen 
will, of course, be collected on delivery 
of the envelopes. Such indicia shall be 
prominently printed and not obstructed 
or surrounded by any other matter. The 
designation “Business reply card” or 
‘Business reply envelope,” as the case 
may be, together with the inscription 
“No postage stamp necessary if mailed 
before ——,” shall be printed above such 
name and address at least 1% inches 
below the top of the cards or envelopes 
to leave space for postmarking. The date 
shown in such inscription shall be not 
Jater than the last day of the month one 
year subsequent to the distribution of 
the cards or envelopes. All of the fore- 
going shall be arranged in the form 
illustrated: 

[The illustration 
Page 9.] 

3. Deposits.—A cash deposit of 
less than 10 per cent of the amount 
postage chargeable at the rate of 3 cents 
each on all business reply cards and 4 
cents each on all business reply envelopes 
comprising each lot distributed by the 
permit holder shall be required. When 
a postmaster has reason to believe that 
the percentage of returns of such busi- 
ness reply cards or envelopes in any par- 
ticular instance is likely to exceed 10 
per cent of the total number mailed he 
must require a deposit sufficient, in his 
judgment, to cover the postage on all 
returned cards or envelopes. Such de- 
posit shall not be included in the postal 
receipts or taken up in the quarterly 
postal account unless used for postage, 
but shall be held in trust until the post- 
master is advised as to its disposition. 

4. A record shall be kept of the num- 
ber of all business reply cards and busi- 
ness reply envelopes returned and of 
the amount of postage collected thereon. 
(Signed) R. S, Regar, Third Assistant 
Postmaster General. 


will be found on 


not 
of 


Rates of Postage on Third-Class 
Matter Including Rates on 
Bulk Lots of Identical 

. Pieces. 
Order No. 7789: Effective July 1, 1928, 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1928 


Rates 


the Postal Laws and Regulations are 
amended as indicated below: 

Paragraph 2, section 435, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, is amended to read as 
| follows: 

“2. The rate of postage thereon (on 
third-class matter) shall be 142 cents for 
each 2 ounces or fraction theréof, up to 
and including 8 ounces in weight, except 
that the rate of postage on books, cata- 
logs, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, 
and plants, not exceeding 8 ounces In 
weight shall be 1 cent for each 2 ounces 
or fraction thereof, except as herein 





(see, 44415) provided for library books: 
Provided, That the rate of 
postage on third-class matter mailed in 
bulk under * (regulations pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General, sec. 
42514) shall be 12 cents for each pound 
or fraction thereof, except that in the 
case of books, catalogs, seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, the rate 
shall be 8 cents for each pound or frac- 
tion thereof: Provided, however, That the 
rate of postage on third-class matter 
mailed in bulk under the foregoing pro- 
visions shall be not less than 1 cent per 
piece.” (Sec. 6, act of May 29, 1928.) 

The Postal Laws and Regulations are 
amended by the addition of the following 
as section 4351's. 

“4351s. Under such regulations as the 
Postmaster Geneyal may establish for the 
collection of the lawful revenue and for 
facilitating the handling of such matter 
in the mails, it shall be lawful to accept 
for transmission in the mails, without 
postage stamps or with precanceled 
stamps affixed, separately addressed iden- 
tical pieces of third-class matter in quan- 
tities of not less than 20 pounds, or of 
not less than 200 pieces subject to pound 
rates of postage applicable to the entire 
bulk mailed at one time.” (Sec. 6, act of 
May 29, 1928.) 

2. Persons desiring the privilege of 
mailing third-class matter under the pro- 
visions of this section shall make applica- 
tion therefor to the postmaster who shall 
transmit it to the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, Division of Classifica- 
tion, except when otherwise instructed 
by that office, and await the receipt of a 
permit and instructions as to procedure. 
Until such authority and instructions are 
received, no postmaster shall accept 
third-class matter for mailing under the 

sions of this section. 

3 (a). There shall be printed in the 
upper right corner of the address side of 
each separately addressed piece of third- 
class matter mailed under the provisions 
of this section without stamps affixed the 
words “U. S. postage paid,” the name 
of the postoffice and State where mailed, 
and such other information as may be re- 
quired in instructions issued by the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
Matier mailed without stamps affixed 
under the provisions of this section is not 
to be postmarked. 

(b) When postage on third-class 
matter mailed under the provisions of 
this section is paid by means of precan- 
celed stamps, each separately addressed 
piece shall bear such printed indicia as 
may be prescribed by the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General to show that the 
matter is being so mailed. 

(c) In the upper left corner of the ad- 


pr 


tne 


dress side of such matter shall be placed , 


the name and complete address of the 
sender. 

4. Each mailing of third-class matter 
under the provisions of this section must 
be accompanied with a statement on a 
form provided therefor signed by the 
sender showing such information as may 
be required. To facilitate the handling 
of such matter the mailer must comply 
with all reasonable requests of the post- 

ster for the separation thereof into 
tates, cities, etc. 

Postage on the entire quantity, ex- 
cept when prepaid by means of precan- 
celed stamps, shall be paid at or before 
the time the matter is presented either 
in money or at the option of the post- 
master and at his risk by check drawn to 
his order. Such postage shall be collected 
at the rate of 12 cents a pound or 8 
a pound, according to the character 
e particular matter (see sec. 435), 
and shall be cgemputed on each pound or 
‘raction thereof unless the postage at the 
pound rate amounts to less than 1 cent 
‘or each } in which event postage at 
the latter e shall be collected. 

6. (a) Except when the postage on 
third-class matter mailed under the pro- 
visions of this section is paid by means 
of precanceled’ stamps affixed, the mail- 
ings shall be examined. counted, weighed, 
and verified and receipts (Form 3603) is- 
sued therefor in the manner prescribed 
for matter mailed without stamps affixed 
under the provisions of section 45° in so 
far as they may be applicable and in ac- 
cordance with such further instructions 
as may be issued by the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General. 

(b) When the postage 

mailed under the provisions of this s 
tion is paid by means of precanceled 
each mailing shall be carefully 
*xamined to see that the proper amount 
f po is affixed. 
7. At the expiration of each month a 
statement of mailings (Form 3615) shall 
be to each permit holder mailing 
such matter without stamps affixed, as 
provided in paragraph 9, section 4 

8. The postage on mailings without 
stamps affixed under the provisions of 
this section shall be accounted for in the 
manner prescribed by paragraph 10, sec- 
tion 452. 

9. Matter mailed under the provisions 
of this section shall be accepted only as 
ordinary mail, and can not be registered 
or sent as insured or C. O. D. mail, since 
the pieces are not accepted and handled 
individually at the mailing office, but 
only in bulk. (Signed) Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General. 


ce, 


on matter 


stamps, 


sent 


In connection with Order No. 7789, 
amending the Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions by the addition of section 43512, em- 
bodying the provisions of the Act of 
May 29, 1928, for the acceptance of 
identical pieces of third-class matter at 

| the pound rates, get forth in paragraph 
2, section 435, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, in bulk qualities of not less than 
20 pounds or 200 pieces, attention is in- 
| vited to the following features: 
1. The rate is 12 cents for each pound 
| or fraction of a pound except in the case 
of books or catalogs having 24 pages or 
more and seeds, plants, ete., on whith 
the rate is eight cents for each pound 
or fraction thereof, but in no case shall 
the postage be less than one cent a piece. 

2. This provision applies to circulars, 
miscellaneous printed matter, merchan- 
dise, and all third-class matter, but each 
mailing must consist of identical pieces 
in quantities of not less than 20 pounds 

| or 200 pieces, 

3. The postage shall be fully prepaid 
in money, or, at the option of the mailer, 
by means of precanceled stamps, pro- 
vided the amount of stamps affixed fully 
covers the postage chargeable at the rate 
applicable under the law and there 
printed in the upper right corner of the 


is 


SO 


address side of the matter immediately 


above the postage stamp the inscription: 


| See, 43515, P. L. & R. 


1. When the postage on such matter 
is~paid in money the indicia prescribed 
for matter mailed without stamps affixed 
under the provisions of section 452, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, may be 
used, with the following additions and 
modifications: In order that the matter 
may show that it is mailed under the 
provision of section 45514, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, the inscription 


See. 43545 & R. 


Py ls 


shall in every case be printed in the 
upper right corner of the address side 
immediately above the other indica. This 
inscription may be printed on the matter 
when the return card is printed thereon, 
or at the time the other indicia are 
printed on the matter, or at such time 
as may be most convenient for the mailer, 
The amount of postage paid may be 
omitted or the indicia may show the 
amount of postage prepaid per piece, as 
for instance, “1 c,” as inthe case of 
permit matter mailed under the provi- 
sions of section 452, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, provided the correct amount 
is shown, When the postage is paid in 
connection with a metered device the 
amount of postage paid must, of course, 
be shown in every instance. The regular 
metered permit indicia may be used, but 
the inscription: 


Sec. 43515, P. L. & R. 


shall be printed immediately above the 
metered permit indicia. 
5. In order to facilitate the handling of 


| third-class matter mailed under the pro- 


visions of section 43514, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, the mailer must comply with 
all reasonable requests of the postmaster 
for the separation thereof according to 
States, cities, etc. 

6. Each mailing must be carefully ex- 
amined, counted, weighed, and verified 
in the manner prescribed for matter 
mailed without stamps affixed under the 
provisions of section Postal Laws 
and Regulations. Since the postage may 
in no instance be less than 1 cent a piece, 
care must be taken to see that no matter 
is accepted at less than this rate. In 
other words, the rate of 12 cents or 8 
cents a pound, according to the character 
of the matter, will apply only when there 
are 12 pieces or less or 8 pieces or less, 
respectively, to the pound. 

7. When third-class matter mailed un- 
der these provisions is returned to the 
sender as undeliverable, it will be charge- 
able with postage at the regular third- 
class rates, namely, 1'5 cents for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof or 1 cent 
for each 2 ounces fraction thereof, 
according to the character of the matter. 
(Signed) R. S. Regar, Third Assistant 
Postmaster General. 


or 


Rates of Postage on Fourth- 
Class Matter. 


Order No. Effective July 1, 1928, 
section 444, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 444. On fourth-class matter the 
rate of postage, except as herein (sec. 
14415) provided for library books, shall 
be by the pound as hereinafter provided. 
the postage in all cases to be prepaid 
by stamps affixed thereto or as otherwise 
prescribed by the Postmaster General.” 

2. The postage on matter of the fourth 
class shall be as follows: 

(a) On all maiter mailed ‘at the post 
office from which a rural route starts, 
for delivery on such route, or mailed at 
the office on such route for delivery at 
any other point thereon, or at the office 
from which the route starts, or on any 
rural route starting therefrom, and on 
all matter mailed at a city-carrier office, 
or at any point within its delivery limits, 
for delivery by carriers from that office, 
or at any office for local delivery, 7 cents 
for the first pound or fraction of a pound, 
and 1 cent for each additional two pounds 
or fraction thereof. 

(b) For delivery within the first zone, 
except as provided in the next preceding 
paragraph, 7 cents for the first pound or 
fraction of a pound and 1 cent for each 
additional pound or fraction of a pound 
(and except where the distance by the 
shortest regular mail route from the 
office of origin to the office of delivery 
is 300 miles or more, in which case the 
rates of postage shall be 8 cents for the 
first pound or fraction of a pound and 
~ cents for each additional pound or frac- 
tion of a pound.) 

(c) For delivery within the second 
zone, 7 cents for the first pound or frac- 
tion of a pound and 1 cent for each addi- 
tional pound or fraction of a pound (ex- 
cept where the distance by the shortest 
regular mail route from the office of 
origin to the office of delivery is 300 
miles or more, in which ease the rates 
of postage shall be 8 cents for the first 
pound or fraction of a pound and 2 cents 


7790: 


(ic 


.for each additional pound or fraction of 


a pound). 


(d) For delivery within the third zone, 
8 cents for the first pound or fraction 
of a pound and 2 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction of a pound. 

(e) For delivery within the fourth 
zone, 8 cents for the first pound or 
fraction of a pound and 4 cents for each 
additional pound or fraction of a pound. 

(f) For delivery within the fifth zone, 


; 9 cents for the first pound or fraction of 
a pound and 6 cents for each additional 


pound or fraction of a pound. 


(g) For delivery within the sixth zone, 
10 cents for the first pound or fraction of 


a pound and 8 cents for each additional 


pound or fraction of a pound. 

(h) For delivery within the seventh 
zone, 12 cents for the first pound or frac- 
tion of a pound and 10 cents for each 
additional pound or fraction of a pound. 

(i) -For delivery within the eighth zone 
and between the Philippine Islands and 
any portion of the United States, includ- 
ing the-District of Columbia and the sev- 
eral Territories and possessions, 13 cents 
for the first pound or fraction of a pound 
and 12 cents for each additional pound 
or fraction of a pound. (Act of May 29, 
1928.) : 

3. The vate of postage on matter of 
the fourth class when mailed on rural 
routes shall be, for local delivery and for 
delivery within the first, second, and 
third zones, 2 cents less than the rates 
prescribed in this section and for delivery 
within the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth zones, 1 cent less than the 
rates prescribed in this section, (Act 
of May 29, 1928.) 

4. Whenever, in addition to the postage 
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COMMENT 
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(a 


Public Libraries 


1 

as hereinbefore provided, there shall be 
| affixed to any parcel of mail matter of 
| the fourth class a specis! handling stamp 
| of the proper denomination, or the equiv- 

alent thereof tn ordfnmary postage stamps 
with the words “Special handling” writ- 
ten or printed upon the wrapper, such 
parcel shall receive the same expeditious 
handling, transportation, and delivery ac- 
corded to mail matter of the first class: 
Provided, that to procure special handling 
treatment of mail matter of the fourth 
class weighing not more than 2 pounds 
stamps to the value of 10 cents shall be 
affixed (in addition to the regular post- 
| age), weighing more than 2 pounds, but 
| not more than 10 pounds stamps to the 
| value of 15 cents shall be affixed (in 
| addition to the regular postage. (Act 
| of May 29, 1928.) 

5. The classification of articles mail- 
able, as well as the weight limit. the rates 
of postage, zone or zones, and other con- 

| ditions of mailability under this section, 
if the Postmaster General shall find on 
experience that they or any of them are 
such as to prevent the shipment of ar- 
ticles desirable, or to permanently render 
the cost of the service greater than the 
receipts of the revenue therefrom, he is 

| hereby directed, subject to the consent 

| of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
after investigation, to reform from time 
to time such classifications, weight limit, 
rates, zone or zones or conditions, or 
either, in order to promote the service to 
the publie or to insure the receipt of rev- 
enue from such service adequate to pay 

; the cost thereof. (Act of May 29, 1928.) 

| (Signed) Harry S. New, Postmaster 
General. 


Rate of Postage on Certain 
Books Mailed by and to Cer- 
tain Public Libraries, Or- 
ganizations, or Associations. 

Order No. 7791: Effective July 1, 1928, 
the Postal Laws and Regulations are 
emended by the addition of the following 
as section 44414: * 

“Sec. 44442. Bodks, consisting wholly 
of reading mater and containing no ad- 
vertising matter other than _ incidental 
announcements of books, when sent by 
public libraries, organizations, or asso- 
clations not organized for profit and none 
of the net income of which inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or in- 


| 
| 
| 


| regular 


dividual, as a service te county or other | 


unit libraries, or as a loan to readers, 
or when returned by the latter libraries 
or readers to such public libraries, or- 
ganizations, or associations shall be 
charged with postage at the rate of 3 
| cents for the first™pound or fraction 
thereof, and 1 cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof, except that 
the rates now or hereafter prescribed 
for third or fourth class matter shall ap- 
ply in every case where such rate is 
lower than the rate prescribed herein for 
books under this classification: Provided, 
That this rate shall apply only to such 
books as are addressed for local delivery, 
for delivery in the first, second, or third 
zone, or within the State in which mailed. 

“Public libraries, organizations, or as- 
sociations before being entitled to the 
foregoing rates shall furnish to the Post- 
master General under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, satisfactory evi- 
dence that none of the net income of such 

| organizations inures to the benefit of 
any private stockholder or individual.” 
(Sec. 7 (d), act of May 29, 1928.) 

2. When any public library, organi- 
zation, or association desires to mail 
books to county or other unit libraries 
or as a loan to readers at the rate of 
postage provided in this section such 
library, organization, or association shall 
first submit to the Tihrd Assistant Post- 
master General, Division of Classification, 
through the postmaster at the office 
where it is desired to mail the books, a 
request for such privilege, together with 
satisfactory evidence, such as its articles 
of incorporation, constitution, by-laws, 
ete., to establish that the library, organi- 
zation, or association is not organized for 

profit and none of its net income inures 
to the benefit of any private stockholder 
or individual. No books shall be accepted 
for mailing under the provisions of this 
section until such evidence kas been fur- 
nished and the Third Assistant Post- 
master General has approved the request 
of the applicant. 
Books mailed under the provisions 
| of this section must consist wholly of 
| reading matter and contain no advertis- 
; ing matter other than _ incidental an- 
| nouncements of books. Parcels of such 
| books when mailed by or returned to an 
| authorized library, organization, or asso- 
ciation shall bear over the return card 
of the sender in the upper left corper of 
the address side, an indorsement reading 
“Contents: Books. Mailed under section 
444144, P.L. & R.” 

4. Books to be entitled to be mailed 
by an authorized library, organization, or 
association at the reduced rates pre- 
scribed in this section must be sent as a 
service to a county or other unit library 
or as a loan to readers. Books may be 
réturned to an authorized library, or- 
ganization, Or association at the rates 
prescribed in this section only by a 
county or other unit library, or bya 
reader to whom the books had been sent 
as a loan. (Signed) Harry S. New, Post- 
master General. 

~‘ 
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Postage Rates on Second-Class 
Matter. 


Ordez No. 7792: Effective July 1, 1928, 
the Postal -Laws and Regulations are 
amended as indicated below: 

Subparagraph (b) of paragraph 1, sec- 
tion 412, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
is amended to read as shown below, and 
a new paragraph, numbered 41s, is added 
| to this section: 
| “(b) On that portion of any such pub- 

lication devoted to advertisements the 
rates per pound or fraction thereof for 
delivery within the eight postal zones 
established for fourth-class matter shall 
be as follow 


For the first and second zones. 
For the third zone 
For the fourth zone ......6 

For the fifth zone ....see. 

For the sixth zone ..... 

For the seventh zone ... a citar 
| For the eighth zone, and between the 
| Philippine Islands and any por- 

tion of the United States, including 
the District of Columbia and the 
several Territoyies and possessions 
(Act of May 29, 1928.) 
“414, In the case of publications en- 
tered as second-class matter where the 
; number of individual addressed copies or 
| packages to the pound is“more than 32 
| and not in excess of 48, the rates of post- 
age thereon shall be double the rates 
prescribed in paragraphs (1), (2), and 

3-a) of the act of February 28, 1925 (em- 

bodied in pars. 1 and 4 of this section); 

where the number of individual ad- 

is more than 48 and not exceeding 64, 
| dressed copies or packages to the pound 
j the regular rates, and for each additional 


i. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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| 


the rates of postage shall be three times 
16 individually addressed copies or pack- 
ages, or fractional part of such number 
of copies or packages, there may be to 
the pound the rates cf postage shall be 
correspondingly increased over the 
rates.” (Act of May 29, 1928). 

Paragraph 1, section 419, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“See. 419. The rate of postage on pub- 
lications entered as second-class matter, 
when sent by others than the publisher 
or news agent, shall be 1 cent for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof.” (Act of 
May 29, 128 (Signed) Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General. 

In connection with Order No. 7792 of 
June 7, 1928, amending the Postal Laws 
and Regulations so as to embody the 
provisions of the act of May 29, 1928, 
modifying the rates of postage on sec- 
ond-class matter, attention is invited to 
the fact that except for the first and 
second zones, a different rate of postage 
‘Ys prescribed for the advertising portion 
of copies of publications for each of the 
various zones and, therefore, the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth zones and the seventh 
and eighth zones are no longer com- 
bined. e 

These changes will necessitate the 
submission of new zone analyses on 
Form 3539—A for July 1, 1928. Copies 
of this form on hand at post offices should 
be modified by interlining or inserting 
additional lines to take care of the sit- 
uation until a revised form is available. 

When the number of individually ad- 
dressed copies or packages of a publica- 
tion sent outside the county of publica- 
tion more than 32 and not in excess 
of 48 to the pound, double the regular 
rates as set forth in paragraphs 1 and 
4, section 412, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, shall be charged; when there are 
more than 48 and not in excess of 64 
such copies or packages to the pound, 
three times the regular rates shall be 
required, and for each additional 16 in- 


Is 


' dividually addressed copies or packages 


to the pound in excess of 64 there shall 
be a corresponding increase of postage 


| over the regular rates. 


The following table shows how to com- 
pute the postage under the new condi- 
tions when the number of individually 
addessed copies or packages to the 
pound runs from 1 to 96: 


Publications containing more than 5 


Reading portion ........ 
Advertising portion— 
Zones 1 and 2.. 
Zone 5 
Zone 4 
Zoné 
Zone 
Zone 
Zone 
Publications containing not more 
Cent. SAVETtISINE vas. 6.0.5 
Special-rate publications . 


Until revised Form 3539 can be printed 
and supplied,'the copies of the form on 
hand should, when necessary, be modified 
by inserting additional lines so that the 
weights and postage can be shown sep- 
arately for each .zone, other than for 
zones 1 and 2 to which the same rate 
applies. In the case of publications sub- 
ject to double, triple, ete., the regular 
rates, the number of individually ad- 
dressed copies or packages to the pound 
should also be shown in some conven- 
ient space on Form 3539. 

Full instructions regarding the man- 
ner in which newspaper and periodical 
statements (Form 3551 or Form 3551-a) 
are to be rendered beginning with the 


| 
| 
| 


the rates are 2 cents less than sh 
the foregoing table when for ¢ 
anywhere within the first three 
and 1 cent less when for delive®y 
other zone. 

Parcels mailed for delivery wit 
first or second zone are, when 
tance by the shortest regular ma 
from the office of origin to the 
delivery is 300 miles or more, 
able with postage at the rate of 
for the first pound and 2 cents fq 
additional pound. 

The eighth zone rate of 13 ce 
the first pound and 12 cents fe 
additional pound or fraction ther 
plies to fourth-class matter betwe 
point in the United States and an 
in the Hawaiian Islands, and any 
in Alaska, and between any two 
in Alaska; on parcels mailed 
United States for delivery in the 
Zone, on parcels exchanged betwe 
Philippine Islands and the United 
or its possessions, and on pare 
changed between the United Sta 
any of its possessions, and United 
naval vessels in foreign waters. 

A special rate of postage is pi 
(Odrer No. 7791, section 44414, 
Laws and Regulations) for library 
consisting wholly of reading matt 
containing no advertising matter 
than incidental annotncements of 
mailed to readers by public librari 


| ganizations or associations not or 


for profit and when returned. | 
readers, such rate being 3 cents! 
first pound and 1 cent for each 
tional pound to any point within th 
second, or third Zones, or withi 
State in which mailed. 

As set forth in paragraph 
amended section 444, Postal Law 
tegulations, the special handling p 
charge on fourth-class matter is re¢ 
and graduated acéording to the w 
of the parcels, namely, 10 cents fo 
cels weighing not more than 2 p 
15 cents for parcels weighing mor¢ 
2 pounds but not exceeding 10 p 
and 20 cents for parcels weighing 
than 10 pounds, in addition to th 
ular postage. Parcels on which thi 


| cial handling postage charge is p 


> 


quarter ending September 30, 1928, will ; 


be printed on the new edition of this 
form. Copies of this new form will be 
furnished as soon as printed. 

The transient second-class rate of 
postage has been changed to 1 cent for 
each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, re- 
gardless of distance or weight. This rate 
not only applies to copies of second-class 
publieations ntailed by the public gen- 
erally, but also to copies mailed by pub- 
lishers which are not entitled to be 
mailed at the publishers’ second-class 
pound rates. (See 419 and 420, 
Postal Laws and Regulations.) 

There is no change in the free-in- 
county mailing privilege, or in the rates 
of postage applicable to copies of publi- 
‘ations mailed for delivery within the 
county of publication, or for local de- 
livery at letter-carrier and village-de- 
livery offices. 


secs, 


Changes in Postage Rates Ef- 
fective July 1, 1928. 

The careful attention of all concerned 
is called to the changes in postage rates 
under the act approved May 29, 1928, 
effective July 1, 1928, as set forth in the 


, several amendments to the Postal Laws 


and Regulations appearing in this Bul- 
letin and also to the information and in- 
structions with respect to such changes 
in this and the foregoing notices. 

As set forth in section 382, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, as amended by 


| Order No. 7786, the rate on private mail- 


ing or post cards is reduced to 1 cent 
each, 

As will be seen from section 444, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, as amended by 
Order No. 7790, the so-called 2-cent serv- 


| ice charge on fourth-class or parcel-post 


matter is eliminated as a service charge, 
but retained in part by adding 2 céhts 
to the rate on the first pound in the 
first three zones and 1 cent to the rate 
for the initial pound in the other zones, 
the new rates being as follows: 

Local zone, 7 cents for first pound, 1 
cent for each additional 2 pounds. 

Zones 1 and 2,7 cents for first pound, 
1 cent for each additional pound. 

Zone 3, 8 cents for first pound, 2 cents 


Oy 


-| for each additional pound. 


| 


Zone 4, 8 cents for first pound, 4 cents 
for each additional pound. 

Zone 5, 9 cents for first pound, 6 cents 
for each additional pound. 

Zone 6, 10 cents for first pound, 8 
cenis for each additional pound. 

Zone 7, 12 cents for first pound, 10 
cents for each additional pound. 

Zone 8, 13 cents for first pound, 1 
cents for each additional pound. 

On parcels collected on rural routes, 
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per cent 
advertising and not entitled to special rate: 


will receive the same expeditious 
dling, transportation and deliver 
corded to mail matter of the first 
but it does not entitle the pared 
special delivery service at the off 
address. The special handling ¢ 


Cents Cents Cents Cents ¢ 
O’er 32 O’er 48 O’er 64 
to 48 to 64 to 80 to 


3 4's 6 


1 to 32 


1's 


20 
24 
14 2 28 
4M 
AN 


6 
6 


1's 3 
1's 3 


will continue to apply to all parcels 
taining day-old chicks or baby alli 

which, because of their character, 

be given special attention in hand 
transportation and delivery. 

Mail other than that of the first 
will be given the same expeditious 
dling’ and transportation as is aced 
first-class matter and in addition re 
immediate delivery at the office o 
dress upon prepayment of a special 
livery fee of 15 cents for parcels w 
ing not more than 2 pounds, 25 cent 
parcels exceeding pounds but 
weighing more than 10 pounds, ar 
cents for parcels exceeding 10 poun 
weight. R. S. Regar, Third Assi 
Postmasier General. 


Indemnity Up to $1,000 
vided For the Loss, Rif 
or Damage of Domestic 
istered Mail Effective Jig 
1928. 

Order No. 7783: In eonformity 
the Act of Congress approved Méz 

, paragraphs 1, 2 and 4, se 
paragraph 1, section 862; se 
section 867; paragraph 1, se 

983; and section 1068; of the Postal J 

and Regulations of 1924, are amendd 

read as follows effective July 1, 

Paragraphs 1, 2 and 4, section 
861. (a) Mail matter sha 
registered on the application of 
party posting the same, and the 
chargeable therefor, in addition ta 
regular postage, shall be, in all ¢ 
prepaid as follows: 

“For registry indemnity not exce 
$50, 15 cents. 

“For registry indemnity exceeding 
and not exceeding $100, 20 cents. 

“For registry indemnity 
$100 and not exceeding $200, 

“For registry indemnity 
$200 and not exceeding $300, 

“For registry indemnity 
$300 and not exceeding $400, 

“For registry indemnity 
$400 and not exceeding $500, 

“For registry indemnity 
$500 and not exceeding $600, 

“For registry indemnity 
$600 and not exceeding $700, 80 ed 

“For registry indemnity excee 
$700 and not exceeding $800, 90 cent 

“For registry indemnity excee 
$800 and not exceeding $1,000, $1. 

“(b) All such fees shall be accou 
for in such manner as the Postma 
General shall direct. (Act of Ma 
1928.) 

“See section 863 as to the registr: 
fees in connection with  internati 
registered mail. 

“(c) Mail matter 
value for which no indemnity is 
vided may be registered at the r 
mum fee of 15 cents. ' 

““(d) Postmasters will keep such 
tistical records as will enable ther 
report promptly at the close of 
fiscal year the number of registrat 
paid for separately, according to the 
preseribed. 

“2. (a) Postmaster shall register 
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excee 
30 ¢ 
excee| 
40 «4 
excee 
50 po 
excee 
60 c¥ 


excee 
70 cq 


excee 


without intri 
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fecting Registered Mail Matter. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


ie first, second, and third class 
r properly prepared and offered for 
purpose. 

p) Mailable second and third tlass 
er, valued in excess of $100 upon 
Ih a registry fee in excess of 20 cents 
id, must be sealed and first-class 
hnge paid thereon. 

) Mailable fourth-class matter may 
be registered if it is sealed and the 
class rate of postage is paid 
bon. 

ote.—The requirement for the seal- 
of registered matter of the third 
valued in excess of $100 and the 
ayment of letter postage thereon 
not prohibit the voluntary sealing 
legistered matter of the third class 
ed at less than $100, prepaid at the 
-class rate of postage, nor the seal- 
subject to postal inspection of third- 
5 matter valued at less than $100, 


aid at the third-class rate of post- | 


under the provisions of section 453. 
See section 320 as to post-office hours 
registry business, and sections 450 
451 as to limit of weight. 


. Mail for dispatch via airplane serv- | 


vill be accepted for registration upon 
prepayment by postage stamps af- 
1, of the required registration fee, in 
tion to the airplane postage. Regis- 
air mail shall be indorsed ‘Air 
l’ and be made up and dispatched in 
br@ance with the registry regulations 
be given the most expeditious hand- 
consistent with the safeguards re- 
red for registered mail. When regis- 
id mail for dis»atch via airplane orig- 
es off the route of the air mail serv- 
and justifies the use of inclosing 
ipment, the face of the paper jacket 
the label of the sack or pouch, shall 
» be indorsed ‘Air mail.’” 
and 1350. 
‘aragraph 1, section 862: 
Sec. 862. Wherever found in the or- 
ary mail, an article marked to indi- 
2 that the sender desired it regis- 
xd and bearing 15 cents or more in 


inary stamps in addition to the re- ; 


red postage, shall be removed from 
ordinary mail and registered. Like 
atment shall be accorded an article, 
byever found in the ordinary mail, 
rked to indicate that it was intended 
registration, even though it does not 
ir the name and address of the sender, 
postage and registry fee are partially 
wholly unpaid.” 
section 863: 


‘Sec. 863. The registry fees on both 


mestic and international mail shall be '! 


addition to the regular postage, both 
which shall be prepaid by stamps af- 
ed. See section 841 for registry fees 
1 the limits of indemnity applicable to 
v&stic registered mail and registry 
tistics. 

‘2. The registry fee for all Postal Un- 
. articles of whatever class addressed 
foreign countries is 15 cents, which 
vers risks for losses due to force 
bjeure (causes beyond control) in_con- 
stion with registered Postal Union 
til. The registry fee for international 
rcel-post packages is 15 cents unless 
ierwise stated in current Postal 
tides. 

“Note.—The term ‘force 
iajor force) is generally interpreted to 


van causes which could not be pre- | 


nted by human agencies, such as earth- 
akes, tempests, wars, etc. 

“3. Two or more articles tied or other- 
se fastened together shall not be reg- 


ered as one unless inclosed in the : 


me envelope or wrapper. 

“See section 1070 as to payment of 
demnity for domestic registered mail; 
ction 1071 as to payment for interna- 
ynal registered mail.” 

Section 867: 

“Sec. 867. Receipt shall be given the 
nder at the time each article is ac- 
pted. The receipt and the office record 
‘all bear appropriate notation showing 
e amount of the registry fee paid on 
.e article, and when the article is so 


a@ked, the restrictions, if any, as to i 


3 delivery or a request for a return 
sceipt. When the quick registration 
:ceipt is issued, the necessary steps 
1all be taken to complete the office rec- 
‘d to show the required particulars.” 
Paragraph 1, section 983: 

“Sec. 983. When domestic registered 
ail is received for delivery to the ad- 
sessee or restoration. to the sender, and 
1e postage and registry fee have not 
2en fully prepaid, the postmaster shall 
lect the deficiency upon delivery. To 
scertain the amount to be collected, add 
1e amount of the registry fee if known 
ec if the registry fee is unknown, the 
mount of the minimum registry fee 
15 cents), to the amount required for 
ostage and deduct the amount of post- 
ge in stamps affixed to the letter or par- 


“See sections 569, 578, 574, and 579 
s to rating and collecting postage due.” 

Section 1068: 

“Sec. 1068. * * * As a part of such 
ystem (of registsation) he (the Post- 
1aster General) may provide rules under 
= the senders or owners of any reg- 
3iered matter shall be indemnified for 
oss, rifling, or damage thereof in the 
aails, the indemnity to be paid out of 
he postal revenues, but in no case to ex- 
eed $1,000 for any one registered piece, 
wv the actual value thereof when that is 
ess than $1,000, and for which no other 
‘compensation or reimbursement to the 
oser has been made, the amount of such 


ndemnity to be fixed by the Postmaster ; 


Jeneral.” (Act of May 1, 1928.) 

Any necessary detailed instructions in 
‘onnection with the administration of 
she foregoing regulations in connection 
with increased indemnities for domestic 
‘egistered mail will be issued by the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
Harry S. New, Postmaster General. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

The careful attention of all postmasters 
and postal employees is directed to Order 
No. 7783 of the Postmaster General 
dated June 9, 1928, amending certain sec- 
tions of the Postal Laws and Regulations 
so.as to provide indemnities in amounts 
not exceeding $1,000 for the loss, rifling, 
or damage of domestic registered mail, 
in accordance with the act of Congress 
approved May 1, 1928. 

Postmasters and postal employees 
skguld particularly note: (1) That under 


thé act and the regulations promulgated | 


in accordance therewith, the same limits 


(See secs. | 


majeure’ | 


of indemnity apply to all domestic regis- 
tered mail under the conditions specified; 
(2) that mailable second and third-class 
matter valued in excess of $100 upon 
which a registry fee in excess of 20 cents 
is paid must be sealed and first-class 
postage paid thereon; but that the re- 
quirement for the sealing of registered 
matter of the third class valued in ex- 
cess of $100 and the prepayment of letter 


ostage thereon does not prohibit the | ‘ 
Soham | Amendment to the Postal Laws 
the third class valued at less than $100, | 
prepaid at the first-class rate of postage, | 
nor the sealing subjec’ to postal inspec. | 
tion of third-class matter valued at less | 
than $190, prepaid at thé third-class rate | 


; voluntary sealing of registered matter of 


of postage under the provisions of sec- 


tion 453 of the Postal Laws and Regu- | *'®: 
| delivery 


lations of 1924. 

When mail presented to city or rural 
sarriers or at contract stations for regis- 
tration is of such value that it can not be 
accepted by carriers or at such stations 
without unusual risk the senders shall be 
requested to present the matter at a 
classified station, or at the main office, 
as designated by the postmaster. 


demnity which will be paid by the de- 


partment for the loss, rifling, or damage | 


established to have occurred in the postal 
service for all classes of domestic regis- 
tered mail, it is extremely important that 
all postmasters and 
shall familiarize themselves with and 
strictly observe the rules and regulations 
of the department which have been, or 
may be, prescribed having for their ob- 
ject the greatest protection practicable 


available. 

Particular attention is directed to the 
following sections of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations of 1924 and Articles of 
the July, 1927, Postal Guide: 

Preparation for mailing.—Section 860, 
P. L. and R., and articles 49 and 50, 
pages 112: and 113, of the July, 1927, 
Postal Guide. 

Issuance of registry receipts.—Section 
867 P. L. and R., and article 54, page 114, 
of the July, 1927, Postal Guide. 

Postmarking and 


and article 52, pages 113 and 114, of the 
i July, 1927, Postal Guide. 

Protection of registered matter.—Sec- 
tions 509, 1023, and 1058, P. L. and R., 


Postal Guide. 

Care in billing and checking registered 
mail.—Article 61, page 116, of the July, 
1927, Postal Guide. 


Sections 898, 903, 922, and 932, P. L. and 
R., and article 64, page 117, of the July, 
1927, Postal Guide. 
|  Nonreceipt of registered mail and ad- 
vising of discrepancies and irregulari- 
ties.—Sections 922, 923, 924, 926, 951, 
| 952, 954, 977, and 978 P. L. and R. 
Examination as to condition and treat- 
ment of bad-order registered matter.— 
Sections 957, 973, 974, 975, 976, and 977 
P. L. and R., and article 79, page 124, of 
the July, 1927, Postal Guide. 
Care in delivering registered mail.— 
Sections 986, 988, 989 P. L. and R., and 
; article 72, page 123, and articles 74, 75, 
76, 77, and 78 on page 124 of the July, 
1927, Postal Guide. 

Responsibility of postmasters and pos- 
tal employees for any negligence or dis- 
regard of the regulations or instructions 
of the department in connection with the 
handling of registered matter and the 
requirement that fragile matter shall be 
marked “Fragile.’—Sections 860, 924, 
and 989 P. L. and R. 

Desirability of patrons registering in- 
stead of insuring merchandise parcels of 
small bulk but of considerable intrinsic 
value owing to the greater safeguards 
accorded by the registry service.—Sec- 
tion 861, P. L. and R., and article 46, 
page 112, of the July, 1927, Postal Guide. 

The department wishes to emphasize 
the importance of carefully examining 





all registered matter for the purpose of | 


noting its condition at the time of ac- 
ceptance, receipt, or dispatch, and the 
necessity of taking any necessary action 
in connection therewith promptly. 
that all matter requiring packing in- 
tended for registration is properly 
packed and wrapped; that sealed articles 
are securely sealed in every part with 
mucilage or glue. The use of flimsy en- 
velopes or those which are so constructed 
as to make rifling easy should be avoided. 
Carefully note the condition of all articles 
presented for registration and at the 
time they are delivered, and, if possible, 
obtain the wrapper or envelope of any 
registered article where any shortage of 
contents is reported by the addressee. 
Postmark registered letters twice on the 
back over the intersection of the flaps at 
the time the articles are accepted for 
registration, and when practicable in the 
presence of the sender. Backstamp regis- 
tered letters as soon as practicable after 


they are received at the post office of | 


: delivery. Carefully witness the receipt 
and dispatch of all registered matter and 
take prompt action in case of any dis- 
crepancies. Strictly observe the regula- 
tions governing the delivery of registered 
mail, especially that which the sender 
has marked for delivery to addressee 

: only or on his written order. 

Patrons should be advised to register 
their mail at its actual value up to $1,000 
in order to obtain the indemnity to the 
extent of the loss provided within that 
limit. 

Supervisory employees should see that 
the regulations and instructions govern- 
ing the handling and protection of regis- 
tered mail are strictly observed. 

Postmasters will give as wide publicity 
‘as possible, without expense to the de- 
partment, to the fact that the public can 
now have registered domestic articles of 
mail indemnified to a maximum amount 
of the value thereof, not exceeding $1,000 
for any one registered article, upon the 
payment of the required registration fee 
in addition to the postage. (Signed) R. 
S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General. 


Short-Paid Registered Postal | 


Union Articles. 


Order No. 7784: The first sentence of | 


section 1017, Postak Laws and Regula- 


tions, 1924, is hereby amended to read | 


as follows: 
oT 


; Sxcept as otherwise stated in cur- 
rent Postal Guides, short-paid registered 


postal employees | 





| portation of the 


' postmasters and others as to the per- 


backstamping.— 


Seeti ~ 37 27, | ° ° = ° 
Sections 567, 874, and 904, P. L. and R., | eral making deductions for nonperform- | 


and article 63, page 117, of the July, 1927, | panies, contractors, and others for per- | 


| eral Accounting Office for payment; the | 
Witnessing of receipt of dispatch.— | 


i locks used in the transportation of the 


| international registry, insured, and col- 
| lect-on-delivery services), Air Mail Serv- 


| transportation of mails from the United 





See | 


‘senders 


| partment (except those intended for the | 


| assigned to 


| postage mail 
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Refunds 


—_— 


4 ‘ : f 
Postal Union articles or those which bear | 


no postage stamps at all, received in the | 
mails from foreign countries, are liable 
to a charge to be paid by the addressee 
on delivery of the article, as stated in 
the current Postal Guides.” Harry S. 
New, Postmaster General, 


Official Registered Mail. 

Order No. 7782: In conformity with 
the act of Congress approved May 1, 
1928, paragraph 2 of section 869 of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations of 1924 is 
hereby amended to read as follows, ef- 
fective immediately: 

“pec. S69, * * *. 

“2. Any official domestic letter or par- | 
cel to be registered by any executive 
department or bureau thereof, or inde- 
pendent Government institution, located | 
at Washington, District of Columbia, or 
by the Public Printer whieh requires 
registration may be registered without 
the payment of any registry fee.” (Act 
of May 1, 1928.) Harry S. New, Post- | 
master General. 


and Regulations. 

Order No. 7798: Pursuant to order No. 
7489 of Anvil 3, 1922, transferring the | 
supervision and management of the for- 
cign registry, insurance, and collect-on- 
from the office of the 
Third Assistant Postmasier General, Di- 
vision of Registered M:iis, to the office | 
of the Second ert Postmaster | 
General, Division of Forcign Mails, ef- 
fective July 1, 1928, the Pcstal Laws and 
Regulations of 1924 are amended as fol- | 





S*rvices 


Assis 


In view of the increased amount of in- | lows: 


Duties of Second Assistant 
Postmaster General 

Paragraphs 1 and 38 of section 12: 

“Sec. 12. To the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General are assigned the au- 
thorization and management of the trans- 
domestic and foreign 
mails by means of railroads, electric and | 


| cable cars, steamships, steamboats, mail 
to all registered mail with the means | 


messengers, star routes in Alaska, and 
airplanes; the preparation of advertise- 
ment for mail lettings for the transpor- 
tation of mail by steamboats and on star 
routes in Alaska; the preparation of or- 


| ders of awards thereon and the ,execu- | 


tion of contracts accordingly; the author- 
ization of changes in schedules on steam- | 
boat routes and on star routes in Alaska | 


| where they are fixed by orders; the re- | 


ceipt and examination of reports from 


formance of such service and the prepa- | 
ration of orders for the Postmaster Gen- 


ance and imposing fines for delinquen- | 
cies, the issuance of statements of 
amounts found upon administrative ex- 
amination to be due the various com- | 


formance of such service, and the for- 
warding of such statements to the Gen- 


authorization of payment of salaries to 
railway postal clerks and making allow- 
ances for their travel expenses; the dis- | 
tribution of pouches, sacks, and pouch 


mails; the designation and supervision | 
of mail-bag depositories; the direction 
of the mail distribution and the. course 
of the mails; the supervision of the Rail- 
way Mail Service, Foreign Mail Service 
(including the sea post, navy mail, and 


ice, and other classes of transportation 
mentioned above; and the general super- 


vision of the divisions of the bureau. 
* oe * * 


Division of Foreign Mails 
Supervised by Superintendent 


“3. The Division of Foreign Mails, un- 
der the supervision of the superintend- | 
ent, Division of Foreign Mails, is charged 
with the arrangeiment of all details con- | 
nected with the exchange of mails with | 
foreign countries, including the ocean 


States; the preparation of postal con- 
ventions and agreements (except those 
relating to the money-order system) and 
the regulations for their execution; the 
preparation of instructions to postmas- 
ters in regard to the foreign mail serv- 
ice; the preparation of the general cor- | 
respondence with foreign countries (ex- 
cept that assigned to the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General and the chief in- | 
spector); the consideration of and prepa- 
ration of replies to inquiries relating to | 
the international postal and pavrcel-post 
services (except those intended for the | 
chief inspector); the consideration and | 
disposal of applications for the return to 
of, or change of address on, 
articles of mail contained in the mails 
exchanged with foreign countries; the 
conduct of all correspondence relating to 
the use of alleged fraudulent stamps on |} 
articles of mail from foreign countries; 
the translation of letters and documents 
in foreign languages received by the de- 


Third Assistant Postmaster General or | 
the chief inspector); the preparation of 
the accounts of each vessel or line car- 
rying mails from the United States to 
foreign countries, to be forwarded to the 
General Accounting Office for audit and 
certification for payment; the preparation | 
of accounts with foreign countries for | 
the transmission of mail by air, for for- 
warding to the General Accounting Office 
for settlement; determination of the bal- 
ances due from or to foreign countries on 
account of intermediary maritime and 
land transit of foreign mails, for for- 
warding to the General Accounting Of- 
fice for settlement, as well as the prepa- 
ration of instructions to govern the col- 
lection of the transit statistics on which | 
these balances are based; the manage- 
ment of the international registry, in- 
sured, and collect-on-delivery services, 
and all instructions and correspondence 
in relation thereto, except that assigned | 
to the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral (Division of Money Orders) and that 
the chief inspector under 
sections 10, 634 and 63442; the adjust- 
ment of indemnity claims for foreign | 
registered, insured, and_ collect-on-de- 
livery mail; and the supervision of the 
sea-post service, Navy-mail service, and 
the international parcel-post service, as ! 
well as the authorization of refunds of 
(ordinary, registered, in- 
sured, and collect-on-delivery). 

“(a) The assistant superintendent at 
New York, N. Y., shall perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him.” 

Paragraphs 1, 6, and 8 of section 13: 

“Sec. 18. To the Third Assistant Post- 
master General are assigned the general 
supervision of the financial operations 





of the Postal Service; the supervision | 


| ports to Congress in ca 
| of Government funds or 


Reply Cards 


REPLY CARD 


————— 


FORM FOR 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED BEFORE JULY 3 


NO POSTAGE 


3c -POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY- 3c. 


JOHN DOE & CO 


of the Postal Savings System; the gen- 
eral conduct of the money-order system; 
the classification of domestic mail mat- 
ter; questions pertaining to the use of 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 10 


(Sec 3844 PL &R 


BOSTON, MASS. 


1234 MARKET ST 
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and, when possible, the envelope or 


' wrapper in which the matter was mailed. 
| Postmasters shall not make refunds until 


penalty envelopes and the franking priv- | 


ilege; the enforcement of the statutes 
relative to the limit of weight and size 
of domestic mail; the granting of author- 


| ity to refund postage charges on domes- 


tic mail in excess of the lawful amounts; 


| the supervision, through the Government 


agencies, of the manufacture of all post- 


their distribution; 
management of the domestic registry 
system as well as the domestic insurance 
and collect-on-delivery services; the de- 
termination in complicated cases 
sponsibility for shortages of any kind 
in postmasters’ accounts; and the prepa- 
ration of the Postmaster General’s re- 
involving loss 


through embezzlement or otherwise. 
* * %* * * cd ~ 


“6. The Division of Classification, un- 


instructed by the department. 

“2. Upon receipt of instructions to 
make a refund a postmaster shall pay 
the amount authorized out of the posts 
receipts in his possession and shall re- 
quire the person to whom the payment 
is made to give a t in 


receipt therefor 
dupiicate on a form by the 


furnished 


{ | departme fhich will accompany the 
age stamps, postal cards, stamped en- | department, which will accompany 

| velopes, and newspaper wrappers, and 
the supervision and | 


department’s instructions. The ‘originai’ 
receipt shall be sent promptly to the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
Division of Foreign Mails in the case of 


; all foreign mail, ordinary, registered in- 


of re- | 


stamped paper | 


der the supervision of the superintendent, | 


Division of Classification, is charged 


posited for mailing, including the deter- 


| mination of the admissibility of publi- 
cations to hte second class of mail mat- | Chie Inspector establish a loss, rifling, 
ter and their right to continue therein; | 


sured, and collect-on-delivery; the ‘dup- 
licate’ shall be retained in the post-office 
files. 

“3. Credit for the amount of the re- 
fund shall be claimed by the postmaster 
in the quarterly postal accounts.” 

In paragraph 1(d) of section 634, para- 
graphs, 2, 3(b), 3(c), 5, 6, 7, and 8 of 
section 63412, sections 1001 and 1009, 


and paragraphs 1(b) and 6 of section 


| 1076, substitute “Second Assistant Post- 
with the consideration of all questions | 
relating to the classification of matter | 
admissible to the mails, intended or de- | 


the limit of weight and size of mail; the | 


admissibility of _meat and meat-food 


: ts , > meat inspection act, | : : ee 
products under the meat insy n >! of such indemnity, the Chief 


and of nursery stock, etc., under the 


plant quarantine and terminal inspection | 


acts; the requirements as to the name 
and address of the sender on mail and 
the addressing thereof; the use of pre- 
canceled stamps; the use of penalty en- 
velopes and the franking privilege; the 
supervision of the collection of postage; 
the examination of postmasters’ state- 
ments of second-class postage collected; 
and the granting of authority to refund 
postage charges on domestic ordinary 
mail in excess of the lawful amounts 
* # * * * * 

“8. The Division of Registered Mails, 
under the supervision of the superintend- 
ent, Division of Registered Mails, i 
charged with the management of the do- 
mestic registry system and the domestic 
insurance and_ collect-on-delivery 
tures of the Postal Service, and all in- 
structions and correspondence in 
tion thereto except that assigned to the 


master General (Division of Foreign 
Mails)” for “Third Assistant Postmaster 
General (Division of Registered Mails).” 
Paragraph 2 of section 635: 
“2. In case the facts ascertained by the 


or damage of mail for which indemnity 
is claimed and no recovery can be made 
without materially delaying the payment 
Inspector 
shall transmit the case to the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General 
Registered Mails) for certification or 
rejection of the claim when it relates to 
domestic mail, and to the Second Assist- 


| ant Postmaster General (Division of For- 


eign Mails) when it relates to foreign 
mail.” 

Section 878: 

“The Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral (Division of Registered Mails) may 
prescribe what particulars of registered 


| matter shall be entered in billing or re- 


cording anv 
while the 
General (Division of Foreign Mails) may 
prescribe the particulars with respect to 


domestic registered mail; 


! international registered mail.” 


fea- | 


rela- | 


Chief Inspector ‘under sections 10 and | 


634; the authorization of all domestic ro- 
tary lock, brass lock, lead seal, and ex- 
ceptional exchanges and dispatches of 
registered mail; the authorization of re- 
funds of postage on domestic registered, 


insured, and collect-on-delivery mail; the | 


recovery and disposition of domestic in- 


deminities found to have been improperly 


paid; the adjustment of indemnity claims | 


for domestic registered mail and such 


claims for domestic insured and collect- ! 
on-delivery mail as are not adjusted by | 


postmasters.” 
Post Office Inspectors 


Under Supervision 
Section 30: : 
“To the post-office inspectors in charge 

are intrusted the supervision of the post- 

office inspectors assigned to_ their 


Billing and Recording 
Of Registered Matter 

Paragraph 1 of section 880: 

“Unless otherwise specially authorized 
by the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral (Division of Registered Mails), in 
the case of domestic mails, and by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General 
(Division of Foreign Mails) in the case 
of foreign mails, all registered letters. 
parcels, and jackets shall be billed and 
recorded in the domestic service under 
the original registration or dispatching 
number and the name of the post office 
and the State or country of origin. 
Rotary-locked pouches and sacks shall 
be billed and recorded by lock letters and 


' numbers and the name of the post office 


and State of origin. The dispatching 


| record, such as the stub of the window 
| registration book, pouch-bill book. mani- 


re- | 


spective divisions and such clerks as may | 
be allowed their offices; the administra- | 


tive audit of the pay accounts of such 
post-office inspectors; the consideration 


at 


: Se ke * . Porres ence | ° eS 
and investigation through correspondence | of section 955: 


of such service complaints and inquiries 
as may be delegated by the department 
from time to time, also requests of all 
postmasters and _ post-office inspectors 
within their respective divisions, and 
clerks at their division headquarters, for 
leave of absence, miscellaneous 
plaints against postmasters, employes, 
and the service at post offices of the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth classes, includ- 
ing delay and irregular handling of ordi- 
nary mail at such offices (see paragraph 
j, sec. 634, as to delay in transit and at 
first-class offices), and requests from 
such offices for interpretations of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations, notices 
and orders relating to such laws and reg- 
ulations published in the official Postal 
Guide and the Postal Bulletin, except in- 
quiries regarding domestic registry, in- 
sured, or collect-on-delivery services, 
which should be addressed to the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, Division 
of Registered Mails, and Inquiries re- 
garding international registry, insured, 
or collect-on-delivery . services, 
should be addressed to the Second As- 


fold registry dispatch book, transit book, 
or railway postal-clerk’s receipt book, 
shall show to whom the registered m 
was delivered or dispatched.” (See secs. 
878 and 1057.) 

The last sentence of paragraph 1 (a) 


should not be 


“The postage stamps 


canceled; but if they have been and reim- 


burs 


ement is requested, application there- 


' for should be made to the Third Assist- 


com- ; 


| with foreign registered articles. 


ant Postmaster Genera!, Division of 
Registered Mails, in connection with do- 
mestie registered articles, and to the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 

sion of Foreign Mails, in connection 


” 


Paragraph 3 and 4 of section 976: 
“3. When there is anything connected 


| with the loose matter, whether received 


in a post office or railway post office, to 
indicate without doubt the name and ad- 
dress of the person for whom it is in- 


| tended, the matter shall be carefully in- 


closed in a sealed penalty envelope, ad- 


' dressed, and delivered at the post office 


as prescribed in section 973, and a report 


| of the case made to the Third Assistant 
; Postmaster General (Division of Regis- 


which | 


sistant Postmaster General, Division of ! 


Foreign Mails.” 

Paragraph 2 of section 323: 

“9. Whenever a postmaster at a first- 
class office is in doubt as to the interpre- 
tation of a provision of law or regula- 
tion or other departmental requirements 
affecting a matter requiring his official 
action, he shall, before taking action, ask 
instructions from the proper bureau of 
the Post Office Department, provided the 
necessary information can not be found 
in the Postal Laws and Regulations, the 
Official Postal Guide, or the Postal Bulle- 
tin. Inquiries regarding registry, in- 
sured, or collect-on-delivery services, 
should be addressed to the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General, Division of 
Registered Mails, when involving domes- 
tie registered, insured, or collect-on-de- 
livery mail, and to the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, Division of Foreign 
Mails, when involving international reg- 
istered, insured or collect-on-delivery 
mail.” 

Procedure for Refund 
Of Postage Payments 

Section 502%%: 

“All applications under the provisions 
of the law cited in section 456 for the 
refund of postage paid on foreign mail, 


ordinary, registered, insured, and collect- 


on-delivery, should be addressed to the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
Division of Foreign Mails, and be accom- 
panied with a full statement of the facts 


tered Mails), except in the case of for- 
eign mail when report should be made to 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General 
(Division of Foreign Mails). 

“4. If the railway postal clerk is in 
doubt as to the name and address of the 


} person for whom the matter is intended, 
| he shall deliver it to the postmasier at 


the terminus of his run. If the post- 
master is in doubt as to the ownership 


| of the matter, he shall report the facts 


and await instructions from the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, Division 
of Registered Mails, in the case of do- 
mestic mails, and from the Second As- 


Foreign Mails, in the case of foreign 


mails, 


“(See sections 922 to 926 as to state- 
ment of discrepancies in connection with 
registered mail received in jacket en- 
velopes and rotary-lock sacks and 
pouches.)” 

Paragraph 4 of section 983: 

“4, Reports of the receipt of short- 


| paid domestic regiftered mail should be 


| made to the Third Assistant Postmaster | 


General, Division of Registered Mails, 
and of short-paid international registered 
mail to the Second Assistant Postmaster 


| General, Division of Foreign Mails, on 


the form furnished for the purpose. 
Signature on Valuable 


| Foreign Registered Mail 


| 


The last sentence of paragraph 2 of 
section 985: 

“When the quantity of registered mail 
justifies, a stamped signature showing 


(Division of | 


Second Assistant Postmaster 





, foreign.” 


Envelopes 


agent may be authorized by the Third 


Assistant Postmaster General (Division 


of Registered Mails), to be used in con- | 


nection with domestic registered articles, 


| and by the Second Assistant Postmaster 


General (Division of Foreign Mails), to 
be used in connection with foreign regis- 


| tered articles, provided the addressee as- | 
sumes. responsibility for any improper | 


use of the stamp.’ 

The last sentence of paragraph 2 of 
section 986: 

“In case of doubt as to the sufficiency 
of the evidence of identity offered, in- 
structions should be obtained from the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 
(Division of Registered Mails), in con- 
nection with domestic registered mail, 
and from the Second Assistant. Post- 
master General (Division of 
Mails), in connection with foréign regis- 
tered mail.” 

Paragraph 1(h) of section 1000: 

“1(h). The Second Assistant Post- 
master General. (Division of Foreign 
\ 
ize refunds of fees collected for interna- 
tional return receipts when such receipts 
or their equivalent are not obtained be- 
cause of some fault of the Postal Ser- 
vice; and may also authorize refunds of 
fees for inquiries or complaints, when 


they were caused by some irregularity | 


of the Postal Service, in connection with 
international registered or insured mail.” 

ection 1056: 

“All correspondence or other business 
relating wholly to matters concerning 
the domestic registry system shall 
conducted through the office of the Third 

ssistant Postmaster General, and those 

i wholly to the international 
registry system shall be conducted 
through the office of the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General. All papers com- 
ing into the possession of any other 
branch of the Postal Service or other 
office of the department in connection 
with such business shall be referred, 
either entire or by copies or appropriate 
extracts, to the office directly in charge 
of the registry service, domestic or in- 
ternational, as the case may be; Lut all 


cases involving the loss, depredation, or | 
wrong delivery of a registered article, | 


and all inquiries for missing registered 
matter, foreign or domestic, shall be re- 
ferred or reported in the first instance to 
the inspector in charge. (See secs. 634 
and 1009.)” 

Section 1057: 

‘When at particular points or in par- 
ticular instances the general method pre- 
scribed by the regulations relative to 
registered mail is not practicable or ad- 
vantageous, the Third Assistant Post- 
master General (Division of Registered 
Mails), in the case of domestic mail, and 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral (Division of Foreign Mails), in the 
case of foreign mail, may authorize ex- 
ceptional dispatches or exceptional treat- 
ment of such mail.” 


Withholding of Mail 


Against Court Order 

Paragraph 1 of section 1059: 

“Postmasters and other postal em- 
ployes shall not surrender registered 
matter upon the service of process of 
attachment, garnishment, or other legal 
proces A postmaster or other em- 
ploye rved with such process shall 
make answer to the court from which it 
issues, setting forth his official character 
and the fact that the matter in dispute 
came into his hands by virtue of his offi- 
cial authority. If, after such answer, the 
court directs the delivery, the postmaster 
shall request the suspension of the order 
until he can communicate with the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General (Division 
of Registered Mails), in the case of do- 
mestice mail, and with the Second As- 
sistant Pestmaster General (Division of 
Foreign Mails), in the case of foreign 
mail, by telegraph if necessary, and ob- 
tain further instructions.” 

Paragraph 1 of section 1067: 

“1, Postmasters shall maintain such 
statistical record of registered matter 
as may be required by the department 
and report the items called for on the 
forms pro ed for the purpose promptly 
on the Ist day of July of each year. The 
larger offices are furnished with Form 
0873 as main-ofiice record and Form 3874 
as station or branch record of such sta- 
tistics. Postmasters also shall be pre- 
pared to furnish without delay such ad- 
ditional reports as may from time to 
time be requested by the department. 

“Note.—Information as to the sta- 
tistics to be reported annually will be 
found in the Official Postal Guide.” 

Paragraph 12 and 20 of section 1072: 

“12. All irregularities with respect to 
insured and _ collect-on-delivery mails 


shall be reported to the Third Assistant | 


P st >y 
tered Mails) 
Second A 
(Division 


General (Division of Regis- 

when domestic, and to the 
stant Postmaster General 
of Foreign Mails) when 

“20. When the general method pre- 
scribed by the regulations relative to in- 
sured and collect-on-delivery mail is not 


‘ practicable or advantageous, the Third | 
iste er General (Division | 
of Registered Mails), in the case of do- 


Assis Postmas 
mestic ma and the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General (Division of Foreign 
Mails), in the case of foreign mail, may 


| authorize exceptional treatment.” 


Paragraph 19 of section 107414: 
“19, Detailed instructions for the con- 


| duct of collect-on-delivery service with 
foreign countries and for the payment of | 


indemnity in connection’ therewith, with 
the exception of the transaction of 
money-order business involved, will be 
issued by the Second Assistant Post- 
master General (Division of Foreign 


Mails). 
R. S. REGAR, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


| Weather Service Extended 


For Benefit of Aviation 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
port showing the conditions prevailing 


| at the latter place and at several points 
: z ee | between the two. 
sistant Postmaster General, Division of | tg him whether or not the weather is 


These reports indicate 


favorable at the time of take-off. At the 


| present time they are transmitted by 


telephone, telegraph, or radio, whichever 
is most prompt and dependable. Even- 


; tually a uniform system of transmission 
| will doubtless be developed, and the De- 
| partment 


of Commerce is now working 
to that end. 

In addition to the current reports the 
pilots receive forecasts for the period 
and route of their flights. These differ 


| from the ordinary weather forecasts in 


that they are what may be termed short- 
range forecasts covering a period of 2 
to 5 or 6 hours instead of 12 to 24 or 


; more. 


The airways along which flights are 


' now being made on regular schedule are 
; New York to Son Francisco, New York 


to Boston, Cleveland to 


Pittsburgh, 


| Cleveland to Detroit, Chicago to Detroit, 
| Chicago 
| cago to St. Louis, Chicago to Dallas, 
the names of both the addressee and his | 


to St. 


Paul-Minneapolis, Chi- 


Cheyenne to Pueblo, Salt Lake City to 





Foreign | 


Mails) may on requests therefor author- | 


be | 











Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


14075, John E. Shoemaker. 


15163, Maurice Joseph Sittenfield (mo- 


{ tion). 


18564, 7957 and Kate F. 
Smith (motion). 
38243, Smith & Sons 
der to show cause), 
38688, Wood Stanley 


4584, Merle- 


Bootery, Inc. (ore 


(order to show 


} Cause). 


14282, 
13440, 
36948, 
38218, 
cause), 
36525, 
tion). 
10231, Vista Del Arroyo (motion). 
14074, Washington Poster Advertising 
Company. 
14989, Wheeler Coal Company. 
14110, Clarence Whitman. 
13014, Kay Wood. 
June 21, 1928. 
9564, American Arch Company. 
5 , Ault & Wilborg Company (motion), 
, Averill Manufacturing Company. 
8743, W. L. Barclay. 
12331, Philip Barton. 
2367, Joseph G. Beeler. 
11561, Charles F. Brass. 
754, Buckeye Fire Clay Company. 
, 5127 and 3804, Century Company. 
, City Baking Company. 
Mainard E. Crosby. 
383, G. M. & S. Company. 
17875, Goetjen & Metson Company. 
9237, Jascha Heifetz. 


and 22726, Frederick Henjes, jr., 


Star Coal & Coke Company. 
Stern Brothers (motion). 

Archie Tegtmeyer (motion). 
Frank M. Terry (order to show 


Christopher Van Deventer (mo- 


3, Mrs. Mary Haller. 

Harlan Gem Coal Company, 

Mary J. Hayner. 

Dr. Cecil M. Jack. 
11560, Frederick L. Lovelace. 
12395, Estate John D, MclIlhenny. 
13926 and 21367, Mines & Commerce Del 
13810, L. B. Musgrove. 

Ine. 
14992, 

pany. 
8899, 


14608, 
14995, 


New Amsterdam Holding Cons 


EK. H. Nielsen Company. 
2227, Fridolin Pabst. 
8544, Evan V. Quinn. 
8598, Martin M. Quinn. 
8574, Paul W. Quinn. 
11559, Rudolph V. Rose. 
Mary Roxburgh. 
10675, Santee Mills, 
122138, Edward W. Scudder. 
27781, Wallace M. Scudder, 
8886, A. A. Stanley. 
5490 and 15168, St. Louis Malleable Caste 
- Company (motion). 
52, Estate H. B. Wagoner. 
$890, 17478, and 10775, Wolf River Paper 
& Fiber Company. 
7051, Major Gilbert Van B. Wilkes. 
10 and 21286, Robert Wise Company. 
14256, Thomas B. Wilder. 
10966, E. T. Wright. 
5295, Bessemer Investment Company. 
June 25, 19238. 
- 9265, Ackerman-Johnson Company (mo- 
ion). 
14248, Kate Shepardson Black Estate. 
12309, Estate R. H. Boggs (motion). 
14146, Brunswick Reirigerating Come 
pany. 
11319, Chesapeake & Virginia 
pany. 
12690, Chipley Corporation. 
14268, Mrs. Lillian B. Cohen. 
7082, Craig Colgate (motion). 
14179, Cotton Oil & Ginning Company. 
93, Elizabeth I. Crosby. 
» Mary E. Crosby. 
S. P. Crosby. 
, Alice C. Crosby. 
2, Frederick Crosby. 
9986, Estate Oliver Crosby. 
14518, Crystal Block Coal 


92997 


Coal Come 


& Coke Com- 


| pany. 


12580, Cushing Gasoline Company. 
7083, Frank Hamilton Davis (motion). 
6875 and 28570, Nathan Frank. 
8709, Grace J. Flanders. 
10801, O. H. Fuller (motion). 
Sophia M. Garretson (motion). 
, Glendale Cotton Ginning Company, 
+, Bernhard Greeff Estate. 
ind 12729, L. Greif & Brothers, Ine. 
, D. W. Griffith, Inc. 
6844, Ashton Hamilton. 
12143, Estate B. F. Hardeman. 
13695, C. T. Heaton Construction Com- 
pany (motion). 
11874, Joseph 
pany (motion). 
14172, Paul H. Heymann. 
11284, James M. Hutchinson (motion). 
11285, William N. Hutchinson (motion). 
7084, Louis DuPont Irving (motion). 
8657, A. J. Johnson. * 
8660, Harriet L. Johnson. 
8659, Frank J. Johnson. 
8658, Howard §S. Johnson. 
12192, Myer Kananak. 
8708, Lora J. Kent. 
12060, Estate Julius J. 
to show cause). 
13281, Livingston 
(motion). 
14721, Benjafnin M. Maynard. 
4490, McAlester Edwards Coal Company. 
14226, McCall Cotton & Oil Company. 
14180, A. J. McKinnon Corporation. 
31169, Mercantile Insurance Company of 
America. 

8650, Imogene W. Morris. 
9543, Morrison Woolen 
tion). 
12538, Myers, 
8661, Louise 
7081, Henry 


Hensler Brewing Com- 


Lambert (order 


Worsted Company 


Company (mo- 

Long & Company. 

S. Paine 
S. Parker (motion). 

13927, Karl Pauli (motion). 

14026, Fred W. Pearce. 

14228, Peoria Ginning Company. 

1 Cc. H. Phinizy. 

6464, Prey Brothers Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company. (Application of statement 
of evidence). 

8385, Prey Brothers Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company. 

13304, 18771 and 30047, Progressive Slate 
Company, Inc. 

11096, Reo Motor Car Company. 

292, Charles L. Riker. 

, John J. Riker. 

, Estate of John L. Riker. 

, Mary J. Riker. 

, Samuel Riker, Jr. 

j, Santa Fe Lumber Company, 


Romayer Gravel Company (mo- 


| tion). 


12903, 
14285, 


Sebring Real Estate Company. 
Sneath Glass Company. 
Levinia R. Strong. 
4, Tempe Ginning Company. 

8662, Ruth C. Van Ness. 

8648, W. O. Washburn. 

14177, Washington School of Art. 

8649, Ruth J. Whyte. 

34278, Winter Oregon Timber Company 
(motion). 
8710, Constance C. Wood. 
7085, P. Erskine Wood (motion). 
12117 and 12118, Henry S. Wood. 
8711, Roger F. Wood. 
10199, Henry S. Wood (motion). 
8778, W. T. & M. Company (motion). 





Pasco, Salt Lake City to Los Angeles and 
Los Angeles to Seattle. Intensive 


| weather service is being furnished to all 


of these airways and will be extended to 
others as rapidly as they are organized. 


| Che Anited States Daily 


in New York 
THE UNITED States Dalty is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 
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Copyrights 
District Court Holds Commercial Labels 


Are Properly Registrable in Patent Office 


Copyright of Plaintiff 
is Held to Be Valid 


Defendant’s Motion to Dismiss 
Complaint Is Denied by 
District Court. 


HOoAGUE-SPRAGUE CORPORATION V. MEYER | 


CoMPANY, INc, DisTRICT COURT FOR 


HE EASTERN District OF NEW YORK. | 


Defendant’s motion to dismiss the com- 


plaint on the ground that the alleged | 


copyright of plaintiff was invalid was 
denied. 


The evidence showing that the plaintiff | 


manufactured shoe boxes for the Royal 
Shoe Company, the boxes being pro- 
vided with covers specially designed by 


an artist employed for the purpose and | 


that the defendant obtained sample 
boxes from said company, and by an in- 
ferior process manufactured such boxes 
and undersold plaintiff. The court ruled 
that the worth and success of the copy- 
right was sufficiently shown by the de- 
sire to copy. 

Defendant’s motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint on ground that the copyright was 


registered in the Patent Office and not in | 


the office of the Register of Copyrights 
was denied. The court ruled that sec- 
tion 4 of the Act of 1909 did not repeal 
the Act of 1874, and that commercial 
labels may properly be copyrighted at 
the Patent Office. 

Defendant’s motion to dismiss. the 
complaint on grouna that the complaint 
should allege that the label to be regis- 
tered contains copyright subject matter, 
or is original work such as would con- 
stitute same, was overruled. 

Fish, Richardson & Neave (A. D, Sal- 
inger, Hector M. Holmes, of counsel) for 
plaintiff. Dyke & Schaines, H. H. Dyke, 
of counsel) tor defencant. 

The opinion of the court, delivered by 
Judge Inch, follows in full text: 

Plaintiff has sued defendant for al- 
leged violation of plaintiff’s copyright 
and in said suit now makes this motion 
for a preliminary injunction. 

The defendant, in addition to the op- 
posing of this motion of plaintiff, moves 
to dismiss the complaint, on the ground 
that, as a matter of law, the alleged 
copyright of plaintiff is invalid. 

At the outset there is another point for 
dismissal, made by the defendant, which 
should be mentioned. The complaint sets 
forth that the label in suit was designed 
for hire by a designer and was there- 
upon published with a copyright notice. 
It also sets forth that the plaintiff has 
complied with the existing acts of Con- 
gress, 


Defendant Charges Complaint 
Of Plaintiff Is Inadequate 


The defendant charges that this is en- 
tirely inadequate. 
should contain an allegation, in order to 
make it sound, that the label registered 
contains copyright subject matter or is 
original work such as would constitute 
same, 

The plaintiff asks leave to amend its 


complaint should the court feel that this , 


is a defect fatal to the complaint. 

In my opinion, while it would not be 
out of place to make the allegation, it 
does not seem to me that its absence, 
in view of Equity Rule 25, constitutes a 
material defect. 

The objection of the defendant is over- 
ruled and motion denied. 

Plaintiff is a manufacturer 
board boxes. 
shoe trade. Its principal offjce is in 
Lynn, Mass., while it has factories in 
that city and in Beverly, of that State, 
and in Brooklyn, N. Y. These boxes are 
ordinarily made of card board and are 
what are known as shoe boxes, with re- 
movable cover, to fit the open top. 

Plaintiff makes these boxes and sells 
them to shoe manufacturers. These shoe 
manufacturers, in turn, deliver shoes 


made by them, and placed in such boxes, | 


to their retailers and distributors. 

Up to about a year ago most all such 
shoe boxes were plain and simply bore 
a label, pasted on one. end, bearing a 
name of the retail shoe merchant, or 
Some other design. There were also, 
occasionally, ordered boxes which were 
covered with colored paper. Also cer- 
tain shoe retailers and distributors in- 
sisted on boxes bearing a paper wrap- 
ping of special design, as distinguished 
from the plainly wrapped box, above 
mentioned. : 

The plaintiff, when called upon to sup- 
ply boxes requiring a wrap of any spe- 
cial design, would go out and buy the 
er wraps from makers or printers 
oe the boxes according to the 

The defendant is in the same sort of 
business as plaintiff. I have no doubt as 
I read the papers before me, that there 
has been considerable business rivalry 
between these concerns, with the usual 
charges and counter charges. 


Demand for Wrapped 
Boxes Is Seen 


Along in the spring of 1927, plaintiff 
felt, that there was a real demand for a 
special wrapped box. One having a 
fanciful design of decorative character. 
This demand would meet the require- 
ments of plaintiff’s customers, as re- 


flected in the constant demand to it, of | 
various retail stores, for a shoe box, not | 


only a container, but attractive as a 
decoration, in a store window and useful 
advertising medium. This demand is 
prominent in the trade today. 
Accordingly, in the spring of 1927, and, 
in accordance with the demand, plaintiff 
made arrangements with a lithographing 
company, to have one of its artists make 
one or more preliminary sketches in the 
form of a hand-painted sketch and in 
shape of a dummy box form, and, when 
the artist’s sketch had been approved by 
the retailer or shoe manufacturer, for 


whose shoe boxes it was designed, an | 


estimate would be taken from such re- 
tailer or manufacturer and an 
placed with the lithographing company to 
lithograph in final form a complete wrap 
of the approved design. This particular 
sketch, in the form of a complete wrap, 
was then submitted for final approval 
to the retailer. It contained the notice, 
shown in Exhibit 3, which, in substance, 


states that it is a finished shoe box of | 


plaintiff’s and was an exact copy of the 
sketch. That it was hand-drawn proof, 
and the only wrap in existence, etc. 

A space was left for the customer’s 


That the complaint | 


of card- | 
It deals largely with the | 


order | 


—__——_+ 


approval and the number required. When 
the proof was returned with the neces- 
sary information plaintiff then ordered 
same from the lithographing company. 
Since May, 1927, plaintiff has, in this 
way, supplied specially designed box 
wraps of over 142 different kinds, and 
states that it has over 200 different spe- 
cially designed wraps now in process of 
| being designed and sold. 


Plaintiff Paid Cost 
| Of Making Designs 

By arrangement with this lithograph- 
ing company, the plaintiff paid all the 
| expenses of making’ these design 
sketches, as well as of the cost of pre- 
paring and lithographing said final 
proof, and in return, owned all the 
proprietary rights in the finished de- 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Shoe Boxes 


Act of 1874 Is Found 
Not to Be Repealed | 

Protection Is Granted Plaintiff | 
Pending Trial of Issues 

Of Controversy. 

First; because Section 4 of 1909, ex- 

hausts all possible subjects of copyright 

with no exception fn respect of labels. 


Second; because the Act of 1909 pro- 
vides that all copyrighting, without ex- 


| ception, is to be evidenced by a regis- 


tration granted in the office of the regis- 
ter of copyrights and not in the patent 


| Office. 


sign and sketch, by way of copyright | 


or otherwise. 
All of this ran into money. The cost 
| has varied from $150 to $675 


for a | 


single design, the average cost being | 


about $300. 


The above is sufficient to outline the 
business of plaintiff. 
It appears that, in the summer of 
1927, the Royal Shoe Store became in- 
| terested in naving plaintiff create and 
make for them one of these especially 
designed wraps or labels. Plaintiff 
thereupon, at its own expense, had the 
| lithographing company instruct one of 
its artists to design a wrap and label. 
This artist was Elmer Crowell. Mr. Crow- 
| ell is an artist oy profession, residing in 
Boston, Mass. He created and executed 
a hand-painted sketch of the design. 
This is the object of the suit by plain- 
| tiff against the defendant. It is shown 
by the wrapper attached to the affidavit 
of Crowell, marked Exhibit 9, and the 
box wrapper attached to the complaint. 


| Preface to the Annotated Edition of this 


| acted and no law repealed. 
| facie 


The Act of 1909 is now Title 17, Sec- 
tions 1 to 63, the Code of Laws of the 


| United States of America, in force De- ! 


cember 6, 1926. 

Section 63 of this code is former Sec- 
tion 3 of the laws of 1874. This section 
therefore is now a part of the code of | 
laws declared by Congress to be in force | 
December 7, 1925, as enacted by Con- | 
gress June 28, and approved June 30, 
1926. 

The committee, on the revision of the 
laws, of the House of Representatives, 
through its chairman, has. stated in the 


“No new law is en- 
It is prima 
law. It is presumed to be 
(Title 17, U. S. C. A. page 


Code, as follows: 


the 
the law.” 


| III). 


He also mentions the immense amount 


| of work and care expended by Congress, 


Mr. Crowell states that the proprie- | 


tary right, by the way of copyright or 
otherwise, was, by agreement, not one 
belonging to him but was at the dispo- 
sition of the lithographing company. 
The lithographing company, as I have 
already said, in turn has transferred all 
these rights to plaintiff. 

The hand-painted sketch of Crowell 
met with the approval of the Royal Shoe 
Store. It, together with the notice men- 
tioned, was returned by them to plain- 
tiff, with approval, together with an es- 
timate of tne annual requirement of 25,- 
000, women’s sizes. 

Thereupon plaintiff ordered, from the 
lithographing company, approximately 
this number of labels. 

All such labels had, in the mean time, 
been duly copyrighted. 


Application Filed 
To Register Copyright 
Plaintiff had filed its application in 
the patent office for the registration of 
such copyright, for the specially 
signed labez in suit, and on February 
14, 1928, a certificate of registration 
No. 33440 had _ been duly issued to 
plaintiff, by the patent office. The file 
| wrapper of this registration, Exhibit 7, 
| and a certified copy of the registration, 
Exhibit 8, is part of the moving papers. 
According to the affidavits submitted, 
the Royal Shoe Store therefore urged 
| the plaintiff to fill the order as soon as 
| possible, and in January, 1928, a repre- 
sentative of the Royal Shoe Store called 
on plaintiff at Lynn, Mass., and obtained 
a number of boxes, covered with wrap- 
per, stating that he desired to deliver 
them to various shoe manufacturers, as 


a box in which shoes should be delivered | 


to the Royal Shoe Store. These sample 
boxes were so delivered, each bearing 
plaintiff’s copyright notice. 

It further appears that shortly there- 
after the defendant commenced to make 
and sell these identical wraps. 
were produced, however, by what is 
termed “ietter press printing,” a re- 
production inferior in many respects and 
very much cheaper in cost. 

What has occurred, therefore, is that 
defendant has deliberately copied, and 
made by a much cheaper and inferior 
process, the sketch of Mr. Crowell, al- 
though same was. protected by the 
copyright, and by underselling the 
plaintiff, completely ended plaintiff’s 
ability to sell this product, all with re- 
sulting damage to plaintiff. 
Defendant Questions 
Validity of Copyright 

The defendant urges a number of ob- 
jections. These are that there has been 
no adjudication of the validity of this 
copyright. That the defendant is sub- 
stantial ana able to respond in damages. 
That the wrapper in question is substan- 
tially no more than a duplication of the 


Royal Shoe Store’s trade mark, which | 


is not copyrightable. That the alleged 
{ copyrighting and registration by plain- 
tiff of a mere piece of paper, with 
printed matter on it, and having no re- 
lation to any foot wear of plaintiff, who 
is a box maker and not a dealer in 
shoes, is a mere nullity. That such copy- 
right is not contemplated by any stat- 
ute. That defendant was licensed by 
the Royal Shoe Store to copy this wrap- 
ped box 2nd that the Royal Shoe Store 
is therefore the owner of the monopoly. 
It does not seem necessary for me to 
spend much time on these defenses. 


They are simply those that are usually | 


put forth, as an excuse for doing some- 
thing which the law of fair dealing and 


unfair competition condemns. They are | 


usually found in that sort of suit. 

In this case thére has been a new and 
| attractive wrapped box _ especially 
| thought out and designed by a 
artist and manufactured by plaintiff, by 
the various means already stated. 


“Its worth and success is sufficiently | 


shown by the desire to reproduce it with- 
out regard to the plaintiff’s rights.” 
Bleistein v. Donaldson Co. 188 U. 5. 


239. 


| Expression of Congress 
Not Without Effect 


Thus defendant, by a cheaper process 
exercise of the artistic faculty such as 


tion of the exclusive right given to plain- 
tiff. 

The defendant, however, raises a 
final and much more serious objection. 
Its motion to dismiss this complaint is 


deed, is a serious question that is raised. 

The excellent brief of defendant’s 
| counsel is quite persuasive for his view. 
This objection of defendant is, that 





| Section 
} pealed by Section 63: of the Act of 1909. 


3 of the Act of 1874, was re- 


de- | 


They | 


true | 


and without going to the trouble or by | 


that of Crowell, has profited, in viola- | 


really based on this ground. This, in- | 


| reason that Section 63 
1909, providing that all laws or parts 


| of the 


| presented, 


| sumption, 


| pealing law of 1909, 





through its committee, in bringing this 
work to completion, 

While, therefore, this code is not in- 
tended to be other than a consolidation, 
and reasonably anticipates the finding of 
some errors and obsolete matter, never- 
theless it does represent an exceedingly 
careful and constructive work, and the 
expression, by Congress, that the laws 
and sections thereof have not been re- 
pealed and are in force is not without 
effect. 

The defendant now claints, or so I 
understand his argument must be, that 
this Section 63 of Title 17, U. S. C. A,, 
has been repealed by the presence of | 
Sections 4, 5 and 10 of this same title 
and formerly the same sections of law | 
of 1909 because the latter sections are 
inconsistent with said Section 63. That | 
Section 63 of Title 17 U. S. C. A. was | 
therefore not in force in 1925, for the | 
of the laws of 


of laws in conflict with the provisions | 
of the Act of 1909 were thereby repealed, | 
had repealed Section 3, of the laws of 
1874 which is now this Section 63 of 
Title 17. 


Question Is Whether 


Section Is in Conflict 


The question is therefore; is Section 
63 of Title 17 U. 8S. C. A. (or Section 3 
of law of 1874) in conflict with the 
other sections of Title 17 (or sections | 
of law of 1909)? 

Conflict means incompatibility. 
dicates absolute inconsistency. 

It must be conceded that there has 
been doubt expressed as to whether this 
was not so. Shortly after the passage 
Act of 1909, the Commissioner 
of Patents, expressed his opinion that 
“his power to register prints” (of the | 
character such as now before me) “had 
been abrogated, and that further appli- | 
cants must register in the office of the 
register of copyrights.” This doubt has 


It in- 


; also been expressed by the C. C. A. 8th | 


Circuit. Fargo Co. vs. Brechet Co., 295 
Fed. 823 (1924). 

On the other hand, Mr. Fowler, Act- | 
ing Attorney General of the United 
States, because of this opinion of the 
Commissioner of Patents, rendered an 
opinion, approved by Mr. Wickersham, | 
Attorney General, dated December 22, | 
1909, in which he comes to the con- 
clusion that the Act of March 4, 1909, 
did not relieve the patent office of its 
duty under -Section 3 of the laws of | 
1874. That it was still required to reg- | 
ister all such prints in the same manner 
as before. We have also the opinions | 
of the C, C. A. 2nd Circuit. Jeweler’s 
Co. vs. Keystone Co., 281 Fed. 86, and 
of the district court Stecher vs. Dun- 
ston, 233 Fed. 601, to the same effect. 

There seems therefore, to be no case 
or which I ean _ discover, 
where such question is flatly presented | 
and decided. There has been plainly on | 
the other hand a natural reluctance to 
unsettle the law on this point. Thus in 
the Fargo case (Supra) both counsel 
assumed, that Section 3 of the laws of 
1874, were still in existence in 1924 in | 
spite of the law of 1909. 

That learned court rested on this as- 
but expressed its doubt 
whether this was so, yet, it neverthe- 
less did not hesitate to hold, that cer- | 
tain sections of the law of 1874, had 
been repealed, and that a portion of Sec- 
tion 3 had likewise been repealed. 

It would seem to me that had it 
been so plain to that court, that all | 
of Section 3 had been so repealed, it | 
would not have hesitated to say so, sim- 
ply because counsel had assumed it, 


Doubt If Section 
Was Entirely Repealed 


We have therefore a real doubt as | 
to whether Section 3 was entirely re- 
pealed. In other words, whether that | 
portion, which states, “and the Com- 
missioner of Patents is charged with the | 
supervision and the control of the entry 
or registry of (such) prints or labels, 
in conformity with the requirements pro- 
vided by law as to copyright of prints, 
is not still the law.” 

It must be conceded that, for over a | 


commercial prints, has been followed. 
That this has been followed for 19 years, 
since the enactment of the alleged re- | 
This circumstance 
also must not be overlooked. 

The real controversy therefore is | 
whether an applicant, such as plaintiff, 
must file his papers in the patent office 
or the register of copyright? 4 

Whether it is a commercial print or a 
purely art print there must be a copy- 
right obtained. (Higgins vs. Keuffel, 
140 U. S, 428). 

All prints must be so marked if plain- 
tiff is to obtain relief by suit. | 

Plaintiff has received a copyright and | 
marked its prints. 

The defendant contends that this paper 
received by plaintiff is not a copyright, | 
because he applied at the wrong place. | 





| a copyright. 


| of 1909 nor by this code of 1926. 


| avoided if possible. 


: resca vs. U. S. 


| v&. U. S. 185 U. 


| a repeal. 


| by the government, and by persons ap- 


| this late date, that Section 63 of Title i7 


| since 1909, are invalid, due regard must 


| simply because it has been overtaken in | 


| fendant in doing whar it did relied upon, 
or was advised that, the law had been 


| print under its own 


| Motion to Dismiss 


| Patent Office, in accordance wi 7S< 
| half of a century, this method #% ob- | ccordance with the sys 


| taining a copyright, in cases of these | 


| take into consideration this doubt which 


That since 1909 there was only one place 
he could apply to obtain a real copy- 
right, and that was at the office of the 
register of copyright. 

It would seem to make little differ- 


| ence in whose office, in Washington, the 
various commercial labels gather dust. 


A copyright is an act by this Gov- 
ernment, granting a certain monopoly to 
a person: who has exercised his ability. 

While such right depends upon the 
observations of the law creating it. it 
is a grant by the government and when 
given carries with it a presumption that 
such law has veen complied with. 


Duty of Court 





To Reconcile Sections 


Under all the circumstances shown 


| here it is the duty of this court, in the 


absence of a direct repeal, to reconcile, 


| if possible, the various sections of this 


title. 
Section 10 of Title 17 U. S. C. A. | 
states “such persons may obtain regis- | 
tration of his claim to copyright by com- | 
plying with the provisions of this title, | 
including the deposit of copies, and upon | 
such compliance, the register of copy- 
right shall issue to him the certificate 
provided for in Section 55 of this title. 
Section 63 of Title 17 U. S. C. A. 


| provides “and the Commissioner of Pat- | 


ents is charged with the supervision and 
the control of the entry or registry of 
such prints or labels (commercial prints) 


| in conformity with the regulations pro- 


” 


vided by law as to copyright prints. 

I have inserted the words (commercial 
prints) for there is no difficulty in under- 
standing what prints are here re- 
ferred to. 

In both cases therefore there must be 
In both cases the statutory 
law in regard thereto must be followed. 

In Section 10, the person must comply 
with the law and deposit copies. Under 
Section 63, he must do the same. Under 
Section 10, the register of copyright | 
shall issue the certificate. Under Sec- 
tion 63, the commissioner of patents | 
shall do so. In both cases he obtains a | 
copyright from the government. 

It does not seem to me that this is | 
necessarily forcing a reconciliation. On | 
the contrary this is not unreasonable. | 

It has been followed. without objection | 
by parties, or by courts, for many years. 

The Act of March 4, 1909, was en- 
titled an act to amend and consolidate | 
the acts respecting copyright. That 


| consolidation has been followed by this | 


last consolidation of 1926. There is, as | 
I have said, no direct repeal of the entire | 
Section 3 of the laws of 1874, by the ~— 
f£ 
these sections of Title 17 can be so con- 
strued as to be reconcilable that construc- | 
tion should be taken. 
house, 166 U. 8S. 601. 
Repeal by _ implication 


U. S. vs. Great- | 


should be | 
Wilmott vs. Mudge | 
103 U. S. 217, Frost vs. Wenie 157 U. S. | 
46, Benedict vs. U. S. 271 Fed. 714, Ma- | 
277 Fed. 727. 

There is even said to be a presumption | 
that a special statute is intended to re- 
main in force in the absence of an ex- 
press repeal by, or absolute incompati- 
bility with, a general statute. Rogers 
S. 83, Petri vs. Creel- 
man Co. 199 U. S. 487. 


| Repeal by Implication 


Does Not Find Favor 


It seems to me therefore it must be 
conceded, that there was no direct re- | 
peal of Section 63, Title 17, and that the 
authorities; few in number as they are, 


| have found no plain or absolute incon- | 


sistency The repeal therefore, if any, | 
must rest on implication, and such, as I | 
have said, is not favored. U. S. vs. | 


| Healy 160 U. S. 136. 


There is still a further’ reason why 
this court should not be zealous to find 
The construction given to the 
statute of the Act 1909, so far as this | 
affects said Section 3 of the laws of | 
1874, or, as I may put it, between Sec- | 
tion 63 of Title 17 U. S. C. A., and the 
other sections of’ Title 17, by the At- 
torney General of the United States, en- | 
tirely aside from the reasoning in his 
opinion, has been followed for 19 years 


plying for copyrights. A contrary con- 
struction therefore, under such circum- | 
stances, should not be found without 
cogent reasons. U.S. vs. Moore 95 U.S. 
760, U. S. vs. Alabama Railway Co. 142 | 
U. S. 615, Findlay vs. U. S. 325 Fed. 337, | 
Illinois Surety Co. vs. U. S. 215 Fed. 334. 

In holding, as defendant desires, at 


is obsolete, and that, all copyrights is- | 
sued by the government, for such labels, 


be had for the business interests of 
thousands of persons. whose investment | 
and property rights, would thus be most 
seriously involved, 

I agree with counsel for the plaintiff | 
that this defendant has presented no | 
cogent reason, “for now over ruling the 
interpretation of the Act of 1909, uni- 
formly acted upon, for 19 years, by the 
Patent Office at Washington.” 

The defendant seeks this construction 


a bold attempt to violate the copyright | 
of plaintiff. It there seeks to save that 
copyright of plaintiff declared to be a | 
nullity by reason of this alleged repeal. 
There is no proof before me that de- 


repealed. There is nothing of that sort 
in this case. On the contrary there is 
some indication that it sought to give the 
impression that it had copyrighted the 
name. 


Bill Is Denied 


In view of these doubts, the various 
acts of Congress, the acquiescence of 
courts and lawyers, together with the 
long continued approval by the govern- 
ment, of the construction given by the 
Attorney General of the United States, it 
seems to me, that I should and hereby 
do decide, that so much of Section 63 
of Title 17 U. S. C. A,, as requires 
registering of commercial labels in the 


tem long followed, has not as yet been 
repealed. 


Congress, when convenient, may well 


has arisen, and which may frequently | 
arise, and, by appropriate legislation, re- | 
move same, at the same time being able | 
to protect those, who for almost a quar- 
ter of a century, have been following, 
and directed to follow, in good faith, the 
present system. The present codifica- 
tion, under Title 17, is plainly not deemed 
sufficient to accomplish this. 

My views therefore require denial of 
the motion by defendant to dismiss on 
this ground. 

On sthe merits of the application of 
plaintiff, it having a copyright, it seems 
to me, that the particular circumstances 
of this case, properly require, that it 
should be protected, pending a trial of | 
the isues. American Co. v. Bensinger | 





| may be agreed that 
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NITED STATES: 


Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


UNITED STATES: Contracts and Liabilities: Specifications in Contract: 
Investigation by Contractor: Dredging Work.—Where Government engi- 
neers who prepared advertisement for bids and contract for dredging knew 
that material other than that included in specifications would be encountered, 
making dregding more difficult and costly; and the contractor was without, 
knowledge of such facts and relied on specifications, held: Loss from mistaken 
representations must fall upon Government, the specifications being taken as 
true and binding upon it; and the contractor is not required to make an inde- 
pendent investigation of facts which the specifications furnished by Govern- 
ment as basis of contract left in no doubt—Dunbar & Sullivan Dredging Co. v. 
United States—Court of Claims).—Yearly Index Page 1014, Col. 7 (Vol- 


Contracts and Liabilities: Execution of Certificates of 
Dredging Work.—Where plaintiff, under contract with Government to per- 
form certain dredging work, executed from month to month certificates in 


which material excavated was described as in specifications, the material be- 
ing in fact, in part, wholly different, after the representative of the Govérn- 
ment stated there would be no.payment, even on the basis of the contract price 
unless these certificates were signed as prepared by him; and the plaintiffs re- 
quests for additional compensation or to be relieved from the contract were 


refused, held: 


Plaintiff was entitled to certificates showing the kind of ma- 


terial excavated and the Government ought not to benefit by reason of having 
coerced plaintiff into signing certificates that did not express the real facts.— 


Dunbar & Sullivan Dredging Co. v. United States. 
Index Page 1014, Col. 7 (Volume III). 


(Court of Claims).—Yearly 


‘Copyrights 


OPYRIGHTS: 


A 


Validity: Cover Design for Shoe Box.—Where evidence 
showed that plaintiff manufactured shoe boxes provided with covers spe- 


cially designed by an artist for the purpose, and that defendant obtained sam- 
ple boxes and by an inferior process manufactured such boxes and undersold 
plaintiff, held: The copyright for the cover design was valid, its worth and 
success being shown by defendant’s desire to copy it—Hoague-Sprague Cor- 


poration v. Meyer Company, Inc. 


(District Court for the Eastern District of 


New York).—Yearly Index Page 1014, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


OPYRIGHTS: Validity: Cover Designs for Shoe Boxes.—Plaintiff’s cover 
4A design for a shoe box which was registered in the Patent Office and not 
in the office of the Register of Copyrights, held: Valid, since Act of 1909 did 
not repeal Act of 1874.—Hoague-Sprague Corporation v. Meyer Company, Inc. 
(District Court for the Eastern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 


1014, Col. 1 (Volume ITI). 


OPYRIGHTS: Complaint: 


A 


Essentials——Motion to 
ground that it should allege that the label to be registered contains copy- 


dismiss complaint on 


right subject matter, or is original work such as would constitute same, over- 
for the Eastern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1014, Col. 1 


(Volume III). 


| Announcement of Inability to Agree 


Declared to End Power of Wage Board 


Dissenting Opinion Denies Validity of Award by Major- 
ity of Arbitrators After Minority Withdrew. 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY, ET AL., APPELLANTS, 
y. BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIRE- 
MEN ND ENGINEMEN, APPELLEE. No. 
4009. Circuit CourT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit in this case 
affirmed a decision of the lower 
court denying the petition of cer- 
tain western railroads to impeach 
an award made under the Rail- 
way Labor Act by an arbitration 
board relating to wages of firemen, 
helpers, hostlers, and outside hostler 
helpers. The majority opinion was 
printed in the issue of June 14. 

The first part of the dissenting 
opinion of Judge Geiger was printed 
in the issues of June 15 and 16. The 
full text concludes: 


On behalf of the appellees it is urged | 


that the matter is governed by an under- 


lying or first principle—and if that be | 


true with respect to common law arbi- 
trations, it ought to be true under this 
statute. 
relative to “termination of authority” 


where a time for making an award is | 


fixed in the agreement to arbitrate, is 
“the accepted rule or law that the arbi- 


| trators have no authority to change the 
contract of the parties, or to vary the | 


terms of the submission.” 

It further said: “The parties in the 
present case agreed that they would abide 
any award made by a majority of the ar- 
bitrators on or before December 20, 1927. 
If the arbitrators had attempted to make 
an award after the expiration of the time 
limit, they would have been attempting 
to change the contract of the parties 
and to extend their own authority, 


| whereas the contract and their authority 


are the creation of the parties over which 
the arbitrators have no control, 
wise if the arbitrators had attempted to 
shorten the time within which an award 


| could be made, they would have been at- 
; tempting to change the contract of the | 
parties and to curtail their own au- | 


thority.” 


Act of Defaulting Held 


| Not to Be an Alteration 


Here again it is conceived that there is 
a failure to recognize what is inherent in 


every situation, viz., the different meth- | 


ods by which power may be lost as a con- 
sequence whereof its attempted further 
exercise is futile. It may be agreed that 
if arbitrators have 60 days time, fixed 


by agreement “within” which to make an | 


award, they cannot agree to take or take 
70, without the consent of the parties. It 


understanding that they will limit the 
duration of their hearings and delibera- 
tions to 30 days, such understanding is 
in defiance of the agreement. But sup- 
pose, in the latter case, they actually 
make an award in 25 days, the circum- 
stance that they had tried to limit them- 
selves to 30 becomes irrelevant. But sup- 
pose further that they effectuated their 
purpose to limit themselves to 30 days, 


| at which time, being in disagreement and 


deadlock, they renounced further func- 
tioning and communicated that fact to 


| the parties. If at the end of 55 days they 
| had attempted to resume, we would have 


the question now before the court. And, 


| as has been intimated, the same question 


could arise if the duration of their de- 
liberations was for a “reasonable” period. 
The elemental rule, of course, 
among other things, with the right of the 
arbitrators to change the contract by 
consideration of, e. g., enlarged or re- 
stricted subjects matter and the like. But 


S. 122 Fed. 191, Bisel Co. v. Bender 190 
Fed. 205, Chappell v. Fields 210 Fed. 864. 

Accordingly the motion to dismiss the 
bill is denied. Motion for preliminary 


injunction granted. The plaintiff will file | 


a bond in the sum of $250. 
May 26, 1928. 


| tion” of a contract. 


| pointment, by renouncing it. 


| on a contract is not altering or chang- 


| ing it. 


It is said that such principle | 


Like- | 


if they enter into an | 


deals, | 





Government Is He 
To Be Bound by D 


Given in Contr 


Court Rules That Co 
tors Are Justified in R 
ing Upon Official Spe 
fications. 


DunBAR & SULLIVAN DREDGING 
THE UNITED STATES. Nos 
CourRT OF CLAIMS. 9 
The Government engineers wh 

pared the advertisement for bids a’ 


contract for dredging invelved i 
| case were found by the court tc 
| known that material other than tl 
| cluded’ in the specifications would 


} commonly known as 
| the specifications described the mé 
| to be excavated as sand, clay, : 


| the work, the Government 


countered which would make the 
ing more difficult and costly. 

The contractor encountered m: 
“hardpan,” w 


and boulders. 
Work is Delayed. 
Because of the delay in comp 
deduce 
certain payment from the contract 
The court also found that the cont 


} was without knowledge, when he e1 


into the contract, that the material 
excavated was wholly different in 
acter from that described in the 
fications. 

The court held that the loss fro? 


| mistaken representations must fall 
| the Government, the specification 
| ing taken.as true and binding upe 


and that the contractor was not rec 


| to make an independent investigati 
| facts which the specifications fur 
| by the Government as a basis .o 


| the contractor 


contract left in no doubt. 


Upon this situation, it was held 
was entitled to re 


| the payment withheld together wi 


amount covering the cost of the 


| difficult excavation. 


The full text of the opinion of 
court, delivered by Judge Green, fol 
On May 13; 1920, the plaintiff en 


| into a written contract with the de 


ant to perform certain dredging it 
Niagara River and commenced the 


| formance of the contract about Jun 
} 1920, and completed it about Dece 


21, 1921. For this work the pla 


| was paid the contract price for the 


done, less $912.78 deducted by the 


|; fendant by reason of the failure o 


plaintiff to complete the work withir 
time provided by the contract. 
Hardpan Found by Plaintiff. 
Plaintiff brings this suit allegin 


| substance in its petition that after 
| work was commenced plaintiff discov 


it is not accurate to speak of a renuncia- | 


tion of power as a “change” or “altera- 


acterize it as a defaultine act. ) 
that no one who, as agent or otherwise, 
is invested with power can be said to 


It is proper to char- | 


I assume | the nature usually designated as 


” 
} pan, 


“alter” or “change” the terms of his ap- | 


Now, the majority opinion seems con- 


Defaulting | 


tent to avoid a determination respecting | 


| the effectiveness of an act of renuncia- 


tion, either at common law or, as it is 
conceived, upon elemental principles, by 
finding in the Labor Act, not in express 
words, but, upon implication or interpre- 


that a large part of the material t 
dredged was wholly different in ¢ 
acter from the material described i 

specifications of the contract and we 
“ 

that is, a hard compact cla} 
which was embedded stones and s 
boulders, whereas the contract descr 
the material to be removed as sand, d 


| gravel, and boulders; that as the wy 


progressed this hard material was 
countered in increasing quantities ani 
the northerly end of the contract 


| termed the “turning basin” where 


tation, a warrant for the conclusion that | 
the action of the arbitrators on Decem- | 


ber 5 is wholly without pertinency. As the 


opinion states it, “the power of the arbi- | 
trators to make the award did not cease | 
until the expiration of the time fixed by | 


the agreement of the parties.” 


The majority opinion expresses the ; 
view that a comparison of the provisions | 


common law arbitrations indicate that 


| of the Act “with the holdings respecting | 


the entire subject of arbitrations was | 


rewritten.” 


tors, save the ‘neutrals’ may be directly 


Of foremost significance is | 


noted “that, under the act the arbitra- | the specifications of the contract. 


interested in the award and not be dis- | 


qualified.’ This is characterized as a 


“radical, and apparently an important | 
| departure from the common law.” 


Empahsis Is Laid on 


| Mandatory Provision 


Reference is made to the provision for 
affirmative vote of a majority of arbi- 


trators, to the method of filling vacancies | 
occasioned by death or the refusal of an | 
arbitrator to act, for reconvening arbi- | 


tractors to interpret terms of an award, 
ete. . 

Two paragraphs are regarded as 
nificant”: viz: 

(1) For fixing a period “from the date 
of the appointment of the arbitrators 
* * * within which the said Board shall 
commence its hearings;” and 

(2) That the agreement shall fix the 
period from the beginning of the hear- 
ings within which the said board shall 
make and file its award. 

These two provisions of the law are 
said to be “At least suggestive of an 
obligation upon the arbitrators to con- 
tinue their efforts to reach an award 
until the time fixed in the agreement 
expires. For, the opinion continues, 

“Having dealt specifically with the 
subject matter (the specified time within 
which the arbitrators must make and 
file the award) does not the deduction 
necessarily follow therefrom that Con- 
gress intended to cover the particular 
phase of arbitration law with which we 
are dealing? Epressio unius est ex- 
clusio alterius.” And the opinion pro- 
ceeds: [ 

“True, it may be contended, and with 
force, that the specific provisions here 
under consideration do not expressly or 
necessarily exclude a voluntary termina- 
tion of the arbitration before the expira- 
tion .of the specific period. While it 


“ 


sig- 


must be admitted that this is a possible | 


contention, yet its acceptancé would do 
violence to the purpose of the act.” 

Emphasis is said to reside in the 
“mandatory” character of this time-limi® 
provision and also in asserted congres- 
sional purpose to legislate “to settle 
matters of public interest” in arbitra- 
tions of this character. 

At the ouset, a specific declaration in 
the Act for a “time limit” within which 
an award may be made, suggests noth- 
ing more and is a premise for no de- 
duction other than that time limitation 
was the objective. By no stretch can 
it comprehend as subject matter failure 
or defaults “within” the time in their 
effectiveness to destroy power. The in- 
tention to prohibit indefinite duration of 
}owers is not at all germane to the pro- 
hibition or prevention of such subject 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
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| tering into the contract. 


greatest amount of material was tc 
dredged, the hardpan predominated; 
that of the materials dredged under 
contract 185,761 cubic yards were h 
pan and only 301,312 cubic yards \v 
sand, clay, gravel, and boulders as 
scribed in the specifications of the 
tract. ° 
The plaintiff further alleges that 
the time of the advertisement for 
and in the execution of the contract, 
defendant knew that hardpan existe¢ 
large quantities throughout the <¢ 
covered by the contract and that it w« 
be costly to~dredge, but that the pl 
tiff was without knowledge of such fa 
and relied on the statements containe 


The petition further recites that 
reason of the misdescription of the 
terial to be excavated under the cont 


| the cost of performing the work greé 


exceeded the amount received from 


| defendant and it asks judgment for 

| reasonable value of dredging the he 
| pan encountered in the performance 
| the contract over and above the conti 


price, and also for the amount wit 
from the contract price by the defen¥ia 
While there is some controversy in 
evidence with reference to the fa 
above set forth and which are allegec 
the plaintiff’s petition, we think they 


| established by a clear preponderance 
| the evidence. 
| that much of the material encounte 


The evidence establis 


in the performance of the contract ¢ 
sisted of sand, clay, and boulders 
mented together in a hard material t 
was compacted and impervious to wé 
so that it broke into irregular mas 
when excavated. The evidence abu 


| antly shows that material is classified 


dredging contractors and engineers 
“hardpan,” and that it was in fact ha 
pan. There is no question but that 4 
Government engineers who prepared 
advertisement for bids and the contr 
knew from reports of excavations p 
viously made for the Government wit] 
the area proposed to be dredged that n 
terial would be encountered of the ki 
commonly designated by engineers a 
dredging contracto%$ as hardpan, a 
that its excavation, in the language 
the reports, would be “difficult ga 
costly.” Before making the bid fof t 
contract, plaintiff made inquiry of t 
Government agents with reference 
the material to be dredged and it 
ceived no information beyond that cq 
tained in the contract. 

Government. Statements Binding. 

It is urged on behalf of the defendal 
that the plaintiff’s bid on the contr 
required it to make an independent e 
amination of the site and ascertain f 
itself the nature of the work before e 
In Hollerba 
v. United States, 233 U. S. 165. a simil 
claim was made on behalf of the defen 
ant but:the court said, “We think tl 
positive statement of the specificatio 
must be taken as true and binding up 
the Government, and that upon it rath 
than upon the claimants must fall t 
loss resulting from such mistaken re 
resentations. We think it would be goi 
quite too far to interpret the gener 
language of the other paragraphs as r 
quiring independent investigation 
facts which the specifications furnish 
by the Government as a basis of t 
contract left in no doubt.” The evidend 
shows clearly that neither contracto 
nor engineers would consider the spec 
fications of the contract with nereree 
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~mouncement of Ina bility to Agree 


Declared to End Power of Wage Board 


ssenting Opinion Denies Validity of Award by Major- 
ity of Arbitrators After Minority Withdrew. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


ter; and this is true whether the ! So it is again said that by merely trans- 


htion is or is not fixed. It is con- 
ed that this is the ground upon 
h it may be contended “‘with force” 
thcse provisions neith expressly, 
bssarily, or even reaso) y, exclude 
voluntary termination of the arbitra- 
before the expiration of the specific 
od.” 


»vides for Agreements 
ce Those of Common Law 


low, while this is admitted to be a 
Ble contention (though I think a 
tention that may be made “with 
be’? is more than a possible conten- 
h) it is rejected by my associates 
fause doing “violence to the purpose 
he act.” But it must be remembered 
t this provision of the Act does noth- 
more than to provide for agreements 
b those at common law, which “fixed” 
period of duration of powers, and, 
has been just stated, that, as subject 
tter is not at all germane to a default, 
unciation, or defiance, of this or any 
ey provision of an agreement or a 
tute. As we shall see, the very in- 
pretation and its effectiveness to al- 
the powers to continue requires far 
re than the mere “interpretation” of 


is provision to cure what concededly } 


implicit, even with the provision and 
“interpretation” or implication, as a 
ault or a renunciation of powers be- 
ben arbitrators and parties. \ 
conceive the quoted maxim “expressio 
us” ete. to be not at all applicable; 
b if it is intended upon its application 
reach the conclusion that it was the 


neces ait aid Nose “eve fenunci- | ;); : 
hgressional purpose to prevent 1 | thing, or some right. 


on of power, it does not aid in an- 





ering the question before the Court. | 
Congress intended a continuance of | 


wer, without right on the part of the 
bitrators to renounce it, we still have 
fore the Court the stubborn fact that 
>vy here breached that obligation. 

Now the majority opinion following 
h suggestion of appellees finds in the 
itute alone the conclusion above noted, 
herefore it is immaterial whether the 
immon law is abrogated or altered or 
clared. The aim, however, is to reach 
conclusion consistent with the fact of 
nunciation; and the plain consequences 
that fact are avoided upon what is 
neeived to be an entirely vague sug- 
stion of “violence to the 
e act.” In the attempt to elaborate 
asons or sentiments supportive of that 


| contestants. 


lating the broad objectives of Congress, 
no progress has been made in solving 
the problems that arise through failures 
inherent in every situation. 

And the majority opinion professes to 
find further support for its conclusion, 
“in the subsection which prompts in- 
terested parties to act as arbitrators. 
The normal or probable attitude of par- 
tisan arbitrators is illustrated by the 
record in the instant case. An open- 
minded consideration of the questions at 
issue can hardly be expected where ar- 
bitrators are chosen to represent the 
It is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer to call them arbitrators. They 
are advocates. It could hardly be ex- 
pected that such partisans would _sur- 
render one iota of their claims until the 


| arrival of the psychological moment for 


concessions.” 


“It is not unlikely that the contentions 
of the partisan members persistently 
asserted would prove discouraging to the 
neutral arbitrators whose inclination and 
desire would be to terminate their labors 
before exhausting all efforts to reach an 
agreement.” 

These views, it is confidently believed, 
may be met in their asserted support of 
the conclusion by a consideration of the 
result—already adverted to—by attempt- 
ing to apply that conclusion in cases 
like the one before us. It would seem 
to follow, if the time-limit provision 
may be considered as mandatorily for- 


| bidding renunciation, that the obligation 


not to breach it must be therein found. 
The forbidden thing certainly must be 
considered, if done, as violative of some- 
If, further, the 
fact of breach, defiance or renunciation 
may be characterized as not only un- 
fortunate, but “discreditable” if and 
when it occurs, it is going a long way to 
ascribe to Congress and to parties a pur- 
pose to treat such an eventuality as 
mere “brutem fulmen.” 

All will agree that a stipulation, either 
at common law or under the present 
statute, serves at least as a limitation of 
power, after the specified period. An 
attempted exercise after the period is 


| not, and could not be, a breath or de- 


purpose of | 


ethod of reaching the conclusion, it is | 


id: 
“From the fact that the means and in- 
rumentalities provided by this act are 
ailable only to carriers and their em- 
oyes, it is fair to assume _ that 
yngress was endeavoring to avoid 
terruptions to commence so_ in: 
rious to the public. It is no doubt 
ue that the settlement of a wage con- 
loversy in and of itself was much to 
desired, for disputes result in strikes, 
hich in turn ruin commerce. Congress, 
erefore, limited the scope of the act 
the one particular industry, and, to 
rtain limited disputes which — experi- 
ice had demonstrated were the most 
uitful causes of complete industrial 
aralysis To permit those chosen as 
trators to lay down their burdens 
Pore a reasonable time for delibera- 
ion has elapsed, would be hardly con- 
stent with the purpose of the legisla- 
ion. The obligation of the arbitrators 
to stay by their task until an award 
made or until the lapse of time has 
‘rminated the arbitration.” 


‘ays No Progress Has Been 
fade in Solving Problem 


As above suggested, there can be no 
ifficulty in ascribing to Congress the 
ame motives to provide for arbitration 
nd mediation as at common law, and 
yday, independent of statute, prompt 
arties to resort thereto in settlement of 
antroversies; and, from earliest times 


fiance of the agreement; for the agree- 
ment and power are both at an end. But 
the view urged by the appellee and rec- 
ognized by the majorty opinion, must 
inherently involve this: That the exer- 
cise of the power within the period is 
not only authorized, but its residence 
must continue to the end of the period, 
the duty to exercise it by making an 


| award persist to the end of the period, 
| wherefore it cannot be renounced; that 


rompted courts to favor the pursuit of 


uch a course. But when there is as- 
ribed to parties or to a legislature a 
urpose to charge arbitrators with the 
uty of trying to perform the obliga- 
ion assumed, the possibility is always 
resent that arbitrators may fail, may 
reach the obligation, may renounce it. 


Jata Given in Contracis 
Held to Bind Government 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
o the material to be excavated as in- 
luding hardpan. We think the language 
of the Hollerbach case is applicable. 


Plaintiff had no knowledge of the exist- | 


‘nce of hardpan in the material to be 
lredged. True, it could have obtained 
recess to the Government reports on the 


‘ormer excavations, but under the doc- | 
rine of the Hollerbach case it was en- | 


itled to rely upon the specifications of 
he contract and was not bound either to 
ook up the Government reports or to 
nake investigations in the channel of the 
‘iver through borings or otherwise to 
ascertain the nature of the material to 
ve dredged. In this connection it should 
xe observed that the evidence shows that 
at the time of year when the contract 
was entered into it was impractical to 
make a thorough 


zount of ice and other difficulties. See 


also United States v. Atlantic Dredging | 
1, case at bar the | 


Company, 253 U. S. 
evidence shows that the plaintir’ did rely 
on the specifications and that it was mis- 
led thereby. In the face of the record 
of the previous dredging which had been 

pne for the Government in the same 
channel, the statements contained in the 
contract as to the material to be dredged 


were either known to be false by the | 
Government agents prenaring them, or | 


at least constituted such a gross and 
inexcusable error as to entitle the plain- 
tiff to relief. 

Plaintiff Entitled to Recover. 

In making payment to the plaintiff the 
defendant deducted $912.78 on account of 
the failure of plaintiff to complete the 
dredging within the time specified in the 
contract. 
failure was caused by the plaintiff en- 
countering in its dredging, material 





investigation on ac- | 





The evidence shows that this | 


which it had no reason to expect under | 


the contract, and the deduction is with- 
out justification. The plaintiff is there- 
fore entitled to recover for the additional 
cost made necessary in dredging mate- 
rial not provided for by the 
together with the amount deducted on 
account of its failure 
contract within the time specified therein, 
and judgment will be entered in its fa- 
vor accordingly. not to exceed, however, 
the amount claimed in the petition. 
Moss, Judge: Graham, Judge; 
Booth, Chie? -stice, concur. 


Pe y 28, 1928, 


contract, | 


to complete the ! 


and | 


| 


renunciation in fact is wrongful. In 
other words, if the conclusion is pressed 
to the limit, it involves the paradox that 
the statute and the parties agreeing 
thereunder interdicted a default or re- 
nunciation but that arbitrators who none 
the less breached and defied the inter- 


| diction, did not defy the parties; and the 


latter are precluded from complaining, 
because, the act of the arbitrators was 
wrongful. It amounts in substance to an 
agreement that parties would abide, not 


| only by performance, which was contem- 


plated, but would abide by breach and 
defiance, which was’ not contemplated. 
Or, that Congress intended that the 


| parties should abide by either or both; 


that breach or defiance was intended and 
agreed to be respected as being as much 
in conformity with the statute as full 
performance may be; or that breach and 
defiance should not be deemed in non- 
conformity. 

If it be supposed that suggested anal- 
ogies may be helpful in supporting or 
refuting the proposition advanced by 
appellees, the first requisite is to con- 
sider complete analogies. Therefore, 
trial by jury in court, with the inherent 
possibility of disagreement, is not help- 
ful to the appellees but discloses the evi- 
dent weakness, if we complete it, by im- 
porting the asserted “mandatory” stip- 
ulation and the claimed interpretation 
as to time “within” which a_ verdict 
should be returned. If a statute pre- 
scribed three days after submission 
within which a verdict be returned, would 


| any one contend for an “interpretation” 


which required the court in every case 
to compel the jury to remain In session 
the whole period? That if the court 
should accept their prior assurances of 
“absolute” inability to agree, the mis- 
trial then declared would be “brutem 
fulmen,” as distinguished from the mis- 
trial made necessary by the annouce- 
ment at the end of three days? 
To be continued in the issue of 
June 19. 


[Army Orders 


Following officers relieved from duty 
with Infantry at Fort Benning. Ga., and 
nssigned to the Tank Battalion: First Lieut. 
Raymond MacDonald, Second Lieut, Ken- 
neth F. March Second Lieut. John S, Roos- 
ma, Second Lieut. Wayne C. Smith, 

Following officers to form board to meet 
at Fort Bragg, N. C., to examine candidates 
for commission in the Veterinary Corps: 
Capt. Robert Malcolm, Capt. Everett Gc: 
Conant, Capt. Samuel G, Kielsmeier. 

Following men, having qualified as flying 
cadets, are transferred in grade of private 
to the Air Corps and are to report at 
Brooks Field, Tex.: Custer L. Lynn, Stoyte 
O. Ross, Harold S. Caplinger, Paul Hinds. 

Following enlisted men, having qualified 
as flying cadets, will report to Brooks Field, 
Tex., for training: Judson Chadwick, jr., 
James L. Jackson, William L. Anderson, 
Gilbert R. Merry. ’ 

Brig. Gen. Charles Lewis Potter, U.S. A., 
retired, is placed upon the Brig. Gen, re- 
tired list of the, Army. Relieved from duty 
as member and president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, St. Louis, Mo. 

Maj. Charles A. Shepard, M. C., from 
Fort Omaha, Nebr., to Fort Riley, Kans. 

Maj. Charles C. Hillman, M. C., from Fort 
Riley, Kans., to Washington, D. C, 

Maj. John G. Ingold, M. C., from 
ington, D. C., to Denver, Colo. 

First Lieut. Albert J. Fox, Q. M. C., or- 
ders of May 10 amended: to Camp Marfa, 
Tex. 

First Lieut. John: B. Hughes, FE. C., or- 
ders of May 24 amended: to San Francisco, 
Calif. 

First Lieut. Preston B. Waterbury, L., 
orders of May 26 amended: to Hawaiian 
Department. 

First Lieut. 
Dental Corps 
voked. 

Staff Sgt. William MeNeil, to he placed 
upon. retired list. Fort Barrancas, Fla., 
and will proceed to his home. 

Col. Edward P, Orton, Finance 
from Washington, D, C., to Fort 
Ohio. 

aFirst Lieut. Irving Compton, 1., 
New York City to Philinnine Islands 

Capt, Frederick W. Rase, IL, from Fort 
Lineoln, N. Dak. to Oregon Agriculiura 
College, Oreg 

Second William Rarl 
Finance Reserve, ordered to 


Wash- 


Eugene Dennis 


Res., orders of Jure 8 re- 


Dept., 
Hayes, 


from 


Corvallis, 
Lieut 
Dept. 


Harris, 
active 








Mstr. 


Fort Monroe, Va., and. will proceed to his 
First 


| tional Guard, Baltimore, Md. 
First 
Fort Hayes, 
| Following officers to report to Army In- 
dustrial 
tember 4, 1928: 


MeVaney, 


Maj. John A. 
Maj. Oscar A. 
Service; 
Maj. Charles A. Meals, Q. M. C.; 
Sears, O. D.; 


Capt 


} A. Dunn, A, C.3 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureau of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use _ the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them, Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 

and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Bureau of Fisheries Aids States in Conserving 


f 
Supply of Fish in Operation of Hatcheries 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Tenth Article—Problems of Fisheries. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
under the following topics: Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries, Mines and Minerals, Weather, 
Public Lands and Reclamation, Publications 
and Records, Practices and Standards, Chemi- 
cal Research, Surveying and Mapping, and 
Forestry. The present group deals with Fed- 
eral Cooperation With the States. 


By Henry O’Malley, 


Commissioner of Fisheries. 


HE fishes do not recognize boundary lines. 
Fishery problems are local, State, national, and 
international, and, in such cases as the con- 
servation of whales, world-wide. Pelagic seal- 

ing in the North Pacific was stopped by international 
agreement. An effort is being made to save the great 
halibut fishery of the eastern North Pacific under the 
provisions of a convention with Canada. 


The Federal Bureau of Fisheries exercises regula- 
tory powers over the fisheries only in Alaska and with 
respect to the sponge fisheries off the coast of Florida. 
In the major phases of its work in the fields of fisheries 
biology, fish culture, and fisheries industries, it is co- 
operating on an extensive scale with State and private 
agencies and each year the scope of this cooperative 
work is extended and expanded. 


* 
LAST year the Bureau assigned nearly 85,000,000 
4 eggs, representing 13 different species of fish, di- 
vided among 24 States and territorial fish commissions 
and provided five foreign governments with nearly 
2,250,000 fish and eggs. 

The operations of the Division of Fish Culture are 
particularly amenable to effective cooperation with the 
States. With the whole nation as its field the Bureau 
is in a position to supply varieties of fish which are not 
indigenous to many of the States and annual transfers 
of millions of eggs and fry are made outright to State 
authorities. The Bureau is also able to assist by loan- 
ing the services of its experienced fish culturists for 
carrying on work with which the personnel of the 
States is not familiar. There are also many instances 
where the Bureau has loaned fish cultural equipment 
to enable the States to carry on propagation work at a 
minimum expense. 

An important feature of this work is the joint op- 
eration of hatcheries and rearing stations. The cost 
of operating these stations or of field collections of 
eggs are prorated among the cooperating agencies and 
the Bureau generally furnishes an experienced force 
to supervise the work. 


* 


* * * 

The Bureau collects eggs of various species of fish 
in the Government reservations such as the national 
parks and the surplus of these is apportioned to the 
various States. Reciprocal aid is frequently received 
from the States by the furnishing of eggs or fish for 
local distribution from State hatcheries, thereby re- 
lieving the Bureau of the expense of making long-dis- 
tance shipments of fish. 


The relations of the Division of Fish Culture with 
the State fish and game authorities are without ex- 
ception of the most cordial nature, and the tendency is 
to more and more develop the operations on a coopera- 
tive basis for the mutual benefit of both agencies. 

2 ss 

A NOTHER feature of the cooperative work of the 
bi Division of Fish Culture is carried on in conjunc- 
tion with sportsmen. This is the cooperative nursery 
work in which fish and game organizations furnish 
rearing pools and supply the necessary food and atten- 
tion to young fish furnished by the Bureau. This is 
tor the purpose of supplying extra-hatchery facilities 
which are lacking at the Bureau’s stations. 


The form of direct action is a means whereby fish 
which are placed in the streams are deposited at a 
size when they are able to care for themselves and the 
heavy wastage caused by the planting if immature fry 
is eliminated. The extent of this work may be indi- 
cated by the fact that during the past year about two 
and a half million fish were furnished to cooperative 
nursery organizations. 

Bd * * 

The Division of Scientific Inquiry of the Bureau of 
Fisheries is primarily intended for close cooperation 
with the various State governments in all matters per- 
taining to fisheries conservation. The original duties 
of the Bureau were to prosecute the necessary in- 
quiries with a view to ascertaining whether diminution 
in the number of food fishes had taken place and, if so, 
to what causes the same were due and to recommend 
protective, prohibitory, and precautionary measures 
which may serve to remedy these conditions. 


Except in Alaska the Bureau exercises no control 
over the fisheries. The recommendations of the Bureau 
are, therefore, accepted by the various States as au- 
thoritative and disinterested and as a result much 
sound progress in the conservation of our fisheries 
has been made, 

a * * 
BECAUSE of the interstate and international charac- 
ter of many of our marine fisheries, the Bureau 
must always assume 


leadership in investigating 
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problems of their maintenance. The vital interest of 
the various States in their fisheries has, however, led 
to active cooperation in these investigations. This is 
due partly to demands for the solution of purely local 
problems which affect individual States and partly due 
to the lack of adequate organization and competent 
personnel in the States for independent fisheries work. 


Because of its ability to attract the highest grade 
of technical training and talent, its stability and its 
material resources, the Federal Bureau maintains a 
scientific organization capable of affording expert guid- 
ance to local conservation efforts; hence, the coopera- 
tive work of the individual States has taken the form of 
supplementing the Bureau’s program of research by 
providing untrained assistants, boats and crews, and 
material equipment, in many cases greatly extending 
the scope of operations and hastening the solution of 
important problems. 

x * * 

Among the States that have contributed most ef- 
fectively to this cooperative program of scientific in- 
vestigations on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts are North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Texas. On the 
Pacific coast, the State of Washington has aided in 
salmon investigations. In interior waters Arkansas, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota have cooperated, and in the 
Great Lakes, the States of Ohio and New York. 


Certain activities undertaken independently by the 
States, such as the coliection of valuable statistics of 
direct use from a biological standpoint in conservation 
of fisheries, may also be considered a part of the co- 
operative program. States assisting in this way are 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Michigan, California, 
and Oregon. 

x* * * 


(NE of the important, in fact the most important, 

duties of the Bureau of Fisheries is the investiga- 
tion of the fisheries to determine whether or not the 
nation’s resources of food fishes are becoming de- 
pleted. Indispensable in these investigations is the 
collection and interpretation of statistics on the fisher- 
ies. Statistics form the factual evidence from which 
the trend of condition in the fisheries may be deduced 
and therefore are of the first order of importance in 
formulating plans for conservation. 


The collection of statistics on fisheries presents pe- 
culiar problems not found elsewhere. The fish in the 
sea cannot be counted. Our records must be based on 
fishermen’s catch. But the fishermen’s catch is not 
sufficient to register abundance. The effort expended in 
fishing is also necessary. Given equal expenditure of 
equally efficient effort from year to year, relative 
abundance may be indicated by relative size of the 
catch from year to year. This means that records 
must be secured of the fishermen’s equipment and 
actions as well as his catch. To do this the reports 
must be had from fishermen. 


e 2 


The magnitude of the task may be realized when it 
is understood that the hundred thousand odd commer- 
cial fishermen are’ widely scattered along our extensive 
Atlantie and Pacific coasts as well as our inland lakes 
and rivers. 


To reach these widely dispersed operators periodi- 
cally is a stupendous undertaking and unless it is done 
at frequent intervals the data are useless because the 
changes in abundance are large and take place speedily 
and often. 

+ * * 
JT is obvious that a large and widely dispersed staff 
of agents is necessary to accomplish the collection 
of a continuous and comparable series of useful sta- 
tistics on the fisheries. The Division of Fishery Indus- 
tries has no such staff available and to provide such 
corps of agents would be disproportionately costly. 


_ On the other hand, the various States have direct 
jurisdiction over the fisheries in their waters, and main- 
tain the field forces necessary for the issuance of 
licenses and supervision of the fisheries. By utilizing 
State machinery already in existence, the task may be 
accomplished at a reasonable cost and with sufficient 
detail to serve conservation purposes. Many of the 
States are collecting statistics and others are appreciat- 
ing their necessity. The task of the Bureau is to ad- 
vise and cooperate with the States to the end that 
their statistics will be collected properly and in a com- 
parable fashion permitting of compilations embracing 
natural subdivisions which may overlap the waters of 
several States. 
* * * 


Such systems of cooperation are already being 


worked on the Pacific coast and in the Great Lakes 
region. The original collection is made by the States 
and the Bureau of Fisheries’ agents assemble the data 
from the various State sources and compilations for 
the regions are published and disseminated by the 
Bureau of Fisher‘es at Washington. The extension of 
this system over the entire country will be a forward 
step of utmost importance to the cause of conservation. 


In the field of fisheries technology the Bureau is 
also able to render effective coeperative assistance. 
For example, the disposal of fish waste and waste fish 
often becomes quite a problem which the State is 
called upon to face. The Bureau has been able to ad- 
vise those in the fisheries how to manufacture such 
waste into valuable products instead of dumping it with 
resultant dangers of pollution or burying it at heavy 
expense. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of June 19, D. N. Hoover, Supervising 
Inspector General of the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion* Service, will discuss the cooperation of 
the service with the States. . 
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First Lieut. Edward H. Metzger, 
| Art., from Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., te 

Bliss, Tex. 

First Lieut. Frank Herbert Rarber, 
Res., from Crissy Field, Calif., to 
Monica Calif, 

Capt. William B, Johnson, Q. M, C. 
Holabird Quartermaster Depot, M 
Washington, D. C, 

Maj. Edgar Hamilton Hale, Ad 
General's Department Res,.. ordered 
tive duty in Washington, D. C, 


C.; Capt. John 
Capt. Wilbert V. 
R. Sharp, 


Watson, 


a Cs 
.~ First 
First 

<t waves 


Pigg, S. C 


Finance Dept. 


is detailed as 


Second Lieut. Archie Meyer Kelley, 
to Fort 


Com- 
Dept. 


A. C. 


on, A. 


amended: to 


orders 
 &, 
Field 
>» Fort 


z ©, 
Santa 


. from 
d., to 


jutant 
to ac- 
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New Books 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of 


Cammell, Charles Richard. Satire against 
the cruelties perpetrated on animals by 
scientific impostors. 25 p. Geneva, A. 
| Kundig, 1927. 28-4587 
| Chapple, Joseph Mitchell. To Bagdad 
back, by.. 
West; Howard 
Peters; colored inserts by Saul M. Arkin 
and Konrad Meindl and numerous photo- 
graphs, 298 p., illus. N. Y., Century, 1928, 
28-12174 
the 
London, Nisbet 
28-12179 
ed. Second international 
checker match, America v. Great Brit- 
ain, hotel Alamac, New York city, Feb- 
ruary 28-March 10, 1927, including a 
record of the proceedings of the seventh 
biennial congress. of the American 
checker association, annotated by August 
J. Heffner, world’s leading analyst, 
sisted by a staff of America’s greatest 
players. 459 p., illus. Chicago, IIl., 
R. Wendemuth, 1927. 28-11555 
Fisher, Mahlon Leonard. Lyrics between the 
years. 12 p. Williamsport, Pa., The 
Clayton Spicer press, 1928. 28-11651 
| Gates, Mrs. Georgina Ida (Stickland). The 
mogern cat: her mind & manners; an 
introduction to comparative psychology. 
196 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 
28-11572 
Goodspeed’s book shop, Boston. Goodspeed’s 
catalogue of genealogies and local his- 
tories, also complete sets of nearly all the 
important historical and genealogical 
records, English local history and 
genealogy, colonial and revolutionary 
record books on surnames, heraldry, 
ete. 165 p. 3oston, Mass., Goodspeed’s 
book shop, 1928. 28-11569 
Halversen, William Vernal. Nitrogen 
} metabolism of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Iowa state college of 
| agriculture and mechanic arts, 1924. 
| Reprinted from Iowa state college jour- 
nal of science, vol. i, no. 4, July R77.) 
p. 395-410. Ames, Ia., 1927. 28-11630 
| Hinkson, Mrs. Katharine (Tynan). Twilight 
| songs. 63 p. N. Y., D. Appleton, 1927. 
27-27688 


and 
. illustrated, etching by Levon 


drawings by Chauncy 


Harold Griffith. The 
German Republic. 292 p. 
& co., 1927. 


Vinley, John G. 


Daniels, rise of 


as- 





Hodgson, Frederick Thomas. A _ practical 
treatise on the steel square and its ap- 
plication to everyday being an ex- 
haustive collection of steel square prob- 
lems and solutions, “old and new,” with 
many original and useful additions. Rev 
ed. 2 v. illus. Chicago, Fk. J. Drake & 
co. 1928-'27. 28-11626 
154.” Bibllography: p. 97-123. 
illus. Ames, Ia., 1927. 28-116381 

Jacks, Lawrence Pearsall. Constructive citi- 
zenship. 334 p. London, Hodder, 1927. 

28-11565 


use; 


123.) p 


Our Cuban 
(American im- 
>. Barnes). 341 
1928. 

28-11378 


Jenks, Leland Hamilton. 
colony, a study in sugar 
perialism, edited by H. F. 
p. N. Y., Vanguard press, 


Lloyd, Anne Gladys. Hallowe'en pranks and 
parties. 73 p.. Franklin, O., Eldridge en- 
tertainment house, 1927. 28-11556 

Luce, Mrs. Mary Helen (Adams). From gen- 
eration to generation; tales of by-gone 
days, as recalled by Mary Helen Adams 
Luce. 100 p. Cambrjdge, Mass., Cosmos 
press, 1928. 28-11577 

Morss, Noel. Archaeological explora- 
tions on the middle Chinlee, 1! 
oirs of the American : 
sociation. no. 34) 41 p. illus. i 
Wis., Pub. for the American anthro- 
pological association, 1927. 28-11557 

New York (State) Laws, statutes, ete. New 
York civil practice, containing the Civil 
practice act, rules of civil practice, 
Surrogate’s court act, Justice court act. 
Court of claims act, Municipal court 
code, New York city court act, rules of 
various courts and tables, thoroughly 
annotated from the time of enactment, 
as amended to and including the 1928 
session of the Legislature, by James C. 
Cahill. 5th ed. by Basil Jones, 1928. 
979 p. N. Y., Callaghan and co., 1928. 


1asha, 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
cral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 

| agencies before such expenditures 
| finally become closed transactions. 

Interpretation of the laws is neces- 

sary, therefore, in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 

expenditures made by the Comp- 

troller General follow: 

A-23167. Accounting—Royalties 
Gas and Oil Leases. Royalties 
the United States under the private 
June 26, 1926, 44 Stat. 1621, are not 
disposition under the provisions of section 
35 of the act of February 25, 1920, 41 Stat. 
450, but are for covering into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts under a revenue 
title to be established for the purpose. 

A-23230. Appropriations Availability 
Petersburg National Military Park. The ay 
propriation made by the act of February 
| 23, 1927, 44 Stat. 1140 “for commencing the 
establishment of a national military park 
at the battle fields of the seige of Peters- 
burg, Virginia,” in accordance with the act 
of July 1926, id. 822, is not available 
to pay for the services of civilian members 
of the commission authorized by section 3 
of the latter act. 

A-22669. (S) Tax—Gasoline. 
Government entered into a 
the purchase of gasoline it was under- 
stood between the parties to the contract 
that the price per gallon scipulated therein 
did not include the gaso!ine tax and that in 
addition to the stipulated price the con- 
tractor would be paid or reimbursed the 
amount of all taxes which it might be re- 
quired to pay on the gasoline and the 
United States has applied for and secured 
from the State, refund of an amount equal 
to the tax, the payment to the contractor is 
authorized at the price stated in the con- 
tract plus an amount equal to the State 

A-20190, pril 2, 1928, 7 Comp. Gen. 
621. 

A-23067. Contracts—Changes—Increased 
cost—Bureau of Standards. A unit allow- 
ance stipulated in a contract for the per- 
formance of additional work includes the 
cost of performance of such work as is 
incidental to the extra work. 

A contractor is not entitled to an allow- 
ance for alleged additional work where the 





under 
ruing to 
act of 
for 


Where 


contract 


the 
for 


the Standard Form of Construction Con- 
tract, determines that there was no addi- 
tional work and there has been no appeal 
from his decision to the head of the de- 
partment concerned as provided in the con- 


Navy Orders 


Ens. Jay H. Vreeland, 
tive duty; to home. 

Capt. Frank C. Cook (M. C.), 
Yard, Washington, D. C.; to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. Comdr. Hubert J. Lehman (D. C.), 
det. Nav. § , Guam; to Nav. Air Sta., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Ch. Pharm. George R. Hansen, det 
{| Med. School, Washington, D. C.; to 
Ship, San Francisco, for temp. duty 
to Asiatic Station. 
| Lieut. Homer Nathaniel Wilkinson, U 
| S. N.. died June 9, 1928, at Narragansett 
| Bay, R. L 


relieved all ac- 
det. 
Navy 


Navy 


Yard, 





Nav. 
Ree. 
thence 





Congress card number is 


contracting officer, under paragraph 15 of | 


at end of last line. 


28-11558 
Porterfield, Allen Wilson, ed. Modern Ger- 
man stories, edited with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary by Allen W. Pore 
terfield. (Heath’s modern language se- 
ries). 409 p. Boston, Heath, 1928. 
28-11648 
Powell, Edward Alexander. Embattled bor- 
ders; eastern Europe from the Balkans 
to the Baltic, by . . With sixty-four 
illustrations from photographs: and 
maps. 374 p. N. Y., Century, 1928. 
28-11641 
Power plant engineering. Power plant engi- 
neering questions and answers; giving 
full detailed information on the how and 
why of operation of power plant ma- 
chinery. 3d ed. Arranged by the Edi- 
torial staff of Power plant engineering. 
341 p. illus. Chicago, Ill, 1928. 28-11625 
Powers, Wilbur Louis. Studies of sulfur in 
relation to the soil solution. (Thesis (Ph, 
D.)—University of California, 1926, 
University of California publications in 
agricultural sciences. v. 5, no. 4. Dec. 
5, 1927, with a special thesis t.-p. ate 
tached to the cover.) p 119-170 illus. 
Berkeley, Calif., 1927. 28-11633 
Rouillion, Louis. Cams, layout and draft- 
ing; @ practical work on various forms 
of cams and their design, and useful 
suggestions. for laying out and draft- 
ing typical forms. Rev. and enl. ed. 
51 p. illus. N. Y., Henley, 1928. 28-11624 
Swan, Herbert S. The East Hartford town 
plan, East Hartford, Conn. Town plan 
commisison. Herbert S. Swan, city plan- 
ner, New York; George W. Tuttle, engi- 
neer; Erwin T. Muller, associate city 
planners. 61 p._ illus. 28-4002 
Rose, Mrs. Hilda. The stump farm, a chron- 
icle of pioneering, by - with a fore- 
word by Samuel A. Eliot. 178 p. Bos- 
ton, Little, 1928. 28-11575 
Snedden, Donald Scott. A study in disguised 
intelligence tests (interview form) by 
Donald Scott Snedden. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Columbia university, 1928. Published 
also as Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity. Contributions to education, no. 
291.) New York city, Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1927. 28-12457 
Inited States vacant lands located by 
states, territories, districts and counties, 
with brief description by counties. How 
to secure lands by homestead entry and 
purchase. Rev. for 1928. United States 
system of surveys, review and purchase. 
Irrigation projects finished, under way 
and contemplated. 99 p. illus. St. Paul, 
Minn., Webb book publishizg company, 
1928 28-11900 
Wade, Mark S. Mackenzie of Canada; the 
life and adventures of Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, discoverer. 332 p. illus. Lon- 
don, Blackwood, 1927. 28-11909 
Webster, John Clarence. . Joseph Fred- 
erick Wallet Des Barres and the Atlantic 
Neptune. (From the Trans.ctions of the 
Royal society of Canada, third series, 
volume xxi, section ii, 1927). p. 21-40. 
Ottawa, Printed for the Royal society of 
Canad: 1927. 28-2772 
Wesson, Douglas Bertram. I’l never be 
cured & I don’t much care; the history 
of an acute attack of golf and pertinent 
remarks relating to various places of 
treatment, by illustrated by Wyncie 
King. 196 p. illus. N. Y., Sears & Co., 
1928. 28-11893 
Willson, Beckles. America’s ambasasdors 
to France (1777-1927). <A narative of 
Franco-American diplomatic relations. 
433 p. N. Y., Stokes, 1928. 28-11899 
Wright, Philip Green. The tariff on animal 
and vegetable oils. (The Institute of eco- 
nomics. Investigations in international 
commercial policies). 347 p. N. Y¥., Mac- 
millan, 1928. 28-11901 
Webster, John White, defendant. The trial 
of Professor John White Webster, with 
an introduction by George Dilnot. 
(Famous trials series. General editor: 
G. Dilnot.) 275 p., illus. London. G. 
Bles, 1928. 28-12530 
Wilson, Mrs. Lucy Langdon (Williams). 
The new schools of new Russi: 
(Vanguard studies of soviet Rugsia.) 
230 p. N. Y¥., Vanguard press, 1928. 
28-12519 











Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Exhibition of Contemporary French Prints. 
Catalogue. Apply at the Library of Con- 
gress, 28-26425 

Commercial Education in 1924-1926. By J. 
O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial Ed- 
ucation. Bulletin, No. 4. Price, 
10 cents. E-28-173 

Friends. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. 
Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
Price. 5 cents. 28-26378 

River Brethren. Census of Religious 
Bodies, 1926. Issued by the Bureau of 
the Census. Price, 5 cents. 28-26424 

Practical Information for Beginners in Ir- 
rigation, Farmers’ sulletin No. 864. 
Price Issued by the Dept. of Agriculture. 
Price, 10 cents. Agr. 28-664 

Zeolites from Ritter Hot Spring, Grant 
County, Oregon. Free at the United 
States National. Museum. 

Airports and Landing Fields. Acronautics 
Bulletin No. 5, Aeronautics Branch, Dept, 

of Commerce. Apply at the Dept. 

The Forest Workers May, 1928 Published 
bi-monthly by the Forest Service, Dept. 

Agriculture.’ Price, 5 cents. 
(Agr. 24-838) 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TWELVE 


Research Made 
For Utilities by 


lowa Professors 


Services of Members of Fac- 
ulties of State Colleges 
Said to Have Been 
Utilized. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
few of the larger cities. We think we 
have been responsible for increasing 
newspaper advertising 1,000 per cent. 


Q. There are one or two things I | 


want to speak about. Don’t you say under 
advertising here that you cannot expect 
a newspaper to champion your cause, or 


even assume a moderately friendly atti- | 


tude toward utilities, if the latter make 


no attempt to tell their story through | 


legitimate channels? A. That is correct. 


Q. Does not that sustain the thought | 


I expressed to you that one of the reasons 
for this advertising was to get the news- 


papers to champion your cause, and to 
assume a moderately friendly attitude to- 
A. To get them to take | 


ward utilities? 
a more friendly attitude. 


Q. There is a section here dealing with 
your work with schools. You are offering | 


in preparing papers 


Yes. 


the students aid 
for debate? A. 


| 
Q. How did the students get that of- 


fer from you? How did you communi- 
cate it to them? 

A. Why I think in one of our letters 
to the principals, we made that, and it 
was advertised extensively 
the State in the newspapers. 

Q. Is Document 411 a letter 


mittee? A. Yes. 


Q. Now the first part of that letter | 
shows you were returning to Mr. Lytle 


the correspondence which had been had 
with Dean Raymond and other Iowa edu- 


cators regarding public utility courses | 


in colleges? <A. Yes. 


Q. Do you remember what Dr. Ray- | 


mond and these other educators said 
about public utility courses in colleges? 


A. No, I do not remember. 


Q. You do say you are going to see 


Dean Raymond? A. Yes. 


Conferred With Author 
Of Text Book 


Q. He was preparing a textbook at 


that time, was he not? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What was the textbook Dean Ray- 
A. I think the | 


mond was preparing? hink the 
name was “The Public and Its Utilities.” 

Q. Was the textbook published? A. 
Yes. 


Q. Had you conferred with him from 
of that | 


time to time on the subject 


textbook? 


A. Probably once or twice. He showed 


me one of the chapters he had prepared | 
on some subject, I don’t know just what 


—it was. 


But you learned that Mr. Lytle | 


had told him that if it was a question 


of expenses in getting it out, that the 
Illinois Committee would be glad to se- ) 


cure assistance in that respect? A. It 
would appear so from here (indicating). 


Q. Did you make the statement there | 


that your Committee would be willing 
to participate? I 
sibly would be of some assistance. 


Q. Now, that means, don’t it, that if | 


jt was a question of expense, that the 
Illinois Committee and the Iowa Com- 
mittee would make © contributions 


mond’s books; is not that exactly what 
that means? 


A. I do not know what interpretation 
you would put on it, but the only assist- | 
ance we would give would be in recom- | 
mending to member companies —— { 
buy | 


kook 
copies. 
Q. You did recommend to member com- 
panies that they buy copies, did you? 
A. Yes. 
Q. But you note that Mr. Lytle told 


was published that they 


Dean Raymond that if it was a question | 
of expense in getting out the book the | 


Illinois Committee would be glad to se- 
cure the assistance in this respect? A. 
That is what the letter says. 


Q. And “in this respect” could mean | 


nothing but the.expenses incurred in get- 
ting out the textbook? <A. I should 
imagine that would be it. 

Q. With what college is Dean Ray- 
mond connected? 

A. He is dean of the Engineering De- 


partment of the State University of 
Towa. 


Q. Have you got a copy of the book | 


he printed or got up? A. Yes. 

Q. Does that deal with the question 
of public ownership? A. I think there is 
a chapter on that in there. 


Q. Is there anything in the book rela- | 


ing to regulation or rate-making? A, I 
think that is discussed. 

Q. To what extent did you discuss 
with Professor Raymond this book and 
its contents? 


A. He showed me one chapter, but I ! 


don’t know what the subject was, and 


he asked my opinion, and I told him I } 
was not qualified to give an opinion, | 


not being an expert on that matter. 
Q. Did wou make any suggestion to 


ted from or included in 
No. 

Q. Did anybody connected with a 
utility to your knowledge make any sug- 
gestion to him? A. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Q. Do you know to what extent that 
textbook is now used in the schools of 
Iowa? 

A. I don’t think it is used as a text- 
book; I think it is used as a reference 
book, but to what extent I do not know. 


that book? A. 


Questioned on Steps 
To Have Book Adopted 


Q. I see here a letter from a man 

named Hanlon, Mr. F. J. Hanlon, docu- 
ment No. 454, in which he states that 
you took up with each manager the ques- 
tion of getting the information to the 
proper parties in order that the text- 
books which gave the matter correctly 
could be adopted in place of the social- 
-‘Gstic ones. Is that a true statement? 
‘ A. That is the statement, but that is 
not the exact situation. Our activities 
were called—almost entirely the calling 
of the attention of the local managers to 
it. 

Q. You think Mr. Hanlon’s statement 
here, that the textbooks which gave the 
‘watter correctly could be adopted in 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


throughout 





written | 
by you to Mr. Lytle of the Illinois Com- | 


a 


A. I told him we pos- | 


of | 
money towards publishing Dean Ray- | 


A ) to | tion of utility affairs?, A. Yes. 
him as to anything that should be omit- 





covers 
committees have been circulating their 
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| Summary of All News Cont 


tained in Today’s Issue 


! 


| 


Accounting 


See under Taxation 
Finance headings. 


Aeronautics 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Department 
of Navy, announces that tests to de- 
termine free falling velocity of a para- 
chute dropper reveal that a maximum 
speed of from 100 to 120 miles an hour 


is reached. 

Page 3, Col. 7 
- Department of War announces that 
Army Air Corps will assist in carrying 
President Coolidge’s mail between Chi- 
cago and Wisconsin. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


World altitude record for seaplanes 
carrying useful load of 2,000 kilograms 
is broken by Naval aviator. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

French Aviation Association’ to hold 
motorless airplane contest at Vanville, 
July 12-26. 


and Banking- 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Development of weather service as 
an aid to aviation is described. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

War Department announces that 

flight of two members of Army Air 

Corps from Washington, D. C., to 

France Field, Panama Canal Zone, has 


been approved. 
s e Page 3, Col. 1 


A gricul ture 


American farmers can meet increas- 
ing world demand for cotton by extend- 
ing area planted to crop, according to 
Dr. W. J. Spillman, economic analyst, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Senator McNary says differences of 
opinion. on farm relief should be 
dropped and a bill passed by Congress 
without equalization fee. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Wheat crop conditions in United 
States and Canada summarized by De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Page 5, Col. 4 
in commercial cabbage 
1928 is indicated. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Preventable influences declared to re- 
duce quality and price paid for wheat, 
and to cause losses to farmers. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
declares that associations to deal with 
production and selling costs and for 
stabilization of employment are proper 
activities of industry and not prohibited 
by law. 


Decrease 
acreage for 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Banking-Finance 


Debits to individual accounts reported 
lower for week ending June 13 as com- 
pared with preceding week. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Greek drachma is put on a gold basis 
and the new Bank of Greece is an- 
nounced under protocol of the League 
of Nations. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Federal Reserve Board issues rules 
for classification of deposits in member 
banks of reserve system. 

Page 1, Col 4 

Report is issued on payments through 
sinking funds to Great Britain on old 
foreign loans. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Bids for the sale of $400,000 bonds 
of Ponce, Porto Rico, invited by the 
Department of War. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Fifty-year first mortgage bonds of 
the Boston, Cape Cod & New York 
Canal Company are called for payment 
January 1, 1929. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7 

Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 

Page 11 

Increase reported in silver imports 
into India during week ending June 9. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Changes in State Bank membership 
of Federal Reserve System. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Foreign exchange rates at New York. 

Page 7 

See Railroads. 


place of the socialistic ones, and that we | 
have had a great deal of success in get- | 
ting this corrected, is not correct? A. 
It may be correct from his viewpoint. 

Q. He is chairman of the Iowa Com- 
mittee, is he not? A. He is, yes, sir. 

Q. You say, this has been pronounced 
by utility men as a splendid presenta- 


Q. Document 543 you told Mr. Lytle 


about the discussion with the Secretary 
of the Inland Press Association? 


Q. And attached to the letter is Ex- | 
hibit No. 544, which is one of the bulle- 
tins of the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion? A. Yes, 

Q. In which the amount of advertising 


that is done by your committee and your 
companies is pointed out? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Now what was the wrong. slant 
that that secretary had in your matters | 
that you straightened out at that time? 

A. The Inland Daily Press Association 
Mid-West States, where these 


educational or regular bulletins, and the 
secretary of the Inland Press Associa- 
tion has recommended to all member 


companies to gather up all publicity mat- 


ter and send it to him, all free publicity 
matter that was sent to them, to send it 
to them, and he would return it to the 
source from which it came, us this was 
advertising and not news. 
Q. In other words, they 
print it? : 
A. And he recommended that they | 
would not print it. He never sent any 
of ours back, but he sent some of the 
material the Illinois committee had 
sued to Mr. Lytle, and Mr. Lytle | 


would not 


is- 


back 


wrote to me and asked me what I knew | Q. Referring once more to the matter | 


| to advertise to legitimate ends. 


-: Nos, |” 


| tion. A. 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Books-Publications 


New Books received by the Library 
of Congress. 
Page 11 


Publications issued by the Govern- 


ment. 


Page 11 | 


Commerce-T rade 


American farmers can meet increas- | 


ing world demand for cotton by extend- 
ing area planted to crop, according to 
Dr. W. J. Spillman, economic analyst, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 
Italy notes objection to exceptions | 
offered by many nations to proposed | 


treaty for elimination of trade bar- 


riers as impairing efficiency of com- | 


pact 

Page 2, Col. 1 
..Preliminary report of Department of 
Commerce on values of imports and ex- 
ports of the United States for the first 
months of 1928, 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Weekly list of foreign trade opportu- 

nities issued by the Department of 
Commerce, 


Page 5, Col. 2 | 


Summary of condition of 


copra 
market at Manila. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Appointment of Assistant 
Commissioner at Buenos Aires is an- 
nounced, 


Page 3, Col. 4 
. 
Copyrights 
Defendant’s motion to dismiss com- 
plaint of infringement of copyright 
for cover design for shoe box on 
grounds copyright of plaintiff was 
invalid is denied; worth of copyright 
heid to be shown by desire to copy. 
(Hoague-Sprague Corp. v. Meyer Com- 
pany, Inc. District Court for Eastern 
District of New York.) 
Page 10, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 10. 


Cotton 


American farmers can meet increas- | 


ing world demand for cotton by ex- 
tending area planted to crop, according 
to Dr. W. J. Spillman, economic an- 
alyst, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Millimeter description of 
shipped in interstate and foreign com- 
merce held to violate Cotton Standards 
Act. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


See Special Index and Law Digest | 


on Page 10. 


Customs 


Customs Court fixes classification for 
duty on small trambones, parts of 
steam engines and hand and breast 
drills. 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 
Department of State announces ap- | 


pointment by President of Nicaragua 
of Irving A. Lindberg to be Collector 
of Customs of Nicaragua. 

Page 5, Col. 6 


Economic Questions 


League of Nations reports economic 
revival in Europe and increased pro- 
duction due to influx of American 
capital. 


Education 


Brule River in Wisconsin is de- 


scribed as scene of early French ex- | 


plorations. 
Page 2, 


Electrical Industry 


Federal Trade Commission reports 
to Senate 5,480 reports received from 


ties in reply to questionnaire. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


7 . . 
Foreign Affairs 

Italy notes objection to exceptions 
treaty 


for elimination of trade bar- 


riers as impairing efficiency of com- | 


pact 
Page 2, Col. 1 


about him, and I went down to see him 
at Clinton, Iowa, and spent the day with 
him telling him what our plan was, what 
our policies were regarding advertising, 
what we had to advertise, and the infor- 
mation that we had to present as news, 
and pointed out to him what we had been 
doing to increase our advertising, and 
‘ We were 
not asking him to print anything that 
was not news, 

Q. You were asking him to print the 
articles that appeared in your bulletin? 


| A. Not in our regular bulletin, no. 


_ Q. But they did print it from time to 
time? A. Some articles from it. 

Q. When you talked with Mr. Tufford 
he had a lo slant on your proposi- 

es, 

_Q. And when you got through 
him he had the right slant? A. 
he did. 

Q. And then in the following news bul- 
letins that he sent out to his members he 
spends considerable time pointing out the 
amount of utility advertising done by 
utility companies in your State? A. Yes. 

Q. And what you have done to pro- 
mote that increase? <A. Yes, 

Q. Then he is informing his people to 
whom you sent these releases, that you 
will have a great deal of advertising? 
A. Yes, sir, 

Q. And that was the way he 
shown the right slant on your proposi- 
tion, was it? 

_A. I explained my conversatien with 
him. Q. I won’t ask you to go 
that again. A. All right. 


I hope 


over 


Trade | 
Department of War. 


cotton | 


Col. 5 


t 
with 





was | 


Department of State announces ap- 


|, pointment by President of Nicaragua 


of Irving A. Lindberg to be Collector 
of Customs of Nicaragua. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Greek drachma is put on a gold basis 
and the new Bank of Greece is an- 
nounced under protocol of the League 
of Nations. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
League of Nations reports economic 


revival in Europe and increased pro- | 


duction due to influx of American 
capital. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


French aviation association to hold 
motorless airplane contest at Vauville, 
July 12-26. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Wheat crop conditions 
States and Canada summarized by De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Page 5, Col. 4 | 
Conference on international law and | 


on arbitration scheduled by League of 
Nations. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Report is issued on payments through | 


sinking funds to Great Britain on old 
foreign loans, 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Bids for the sale of $400,000 bonds 


of Ponce, Porto Rico, invited by the | 
Page 7, Col. 3 | Oil 
Switzerland to hold national exposi- | 


tion of women’s work. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


Messages exchanged between Secre- | 
tary of State and Premier of South | 


Australia _and _ Tasmania over radio 
beam service with Canada just opened. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Game and Fish 


Problems of Fisheries 
Henry O’Malley, 
Fisheries, 


article 
Commissioner 


by 


Page 11, Col. 8 
Gov't Personnel 


Department of State announces ap- 


pointment by President of Nicaragua | 
| of Irving A. Lindberg to be Collector 


of Customs of Nicaragua. 


Page 5, Col. 6 | 


Brule River in Wisconsin is de- 


scribed as scene of early French ex- | 


plorations. 
Page 2, 
Favoritism in selection of employes 
for Treasury charged at inquiry into 
civil service by Senate Committee. 
Page 2, Col, 2 


Changes in assignments in Consular 
service. are announced. 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 


Appointment of 


Assistant Trade 


Commissioner at Buenos Aires is an- | 


nounced, 


Page 3, Col. 4 | 
study of Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 


| Gov't Supplies 


Government is held to be bored 
by specifications furnished as basis of 
gontract by Government engineers. 
a and Sullivan Dredging Co. v. 

+ BD 

Page 10, Col. 7 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Problems of Fisheries i: 


Henry O’Malley, 


‘ : Commissioner 
Fisheries. 


of 
Page 11, Col. 3 


'Labor 


Page 1, Col. 3 : , 
8 rei Continuation of dissenting opinion | 


in Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit, in suit to impeach wage award 
by arbitrators in case of Atchison To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway. (A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. et al. v. Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen.) 


Page 10, Col. 5 | 
Nine new labor disputes brought to | 
Department of Labor for settlement | 


s ; om | during week ended June 16. 
privately owned gas and electric utili- | 


Page 2, Col. 7 
_ Switzerland to hold national exposi- 
tion of women’s work. 5 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Commissioner of Labor 
production and selling costs and for 
stabilization of employment are proper 
activities of industry and not prohibited 
by law. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


——— 
of advertising, of what extent have the 
utilities advertised matter relative to 
merchandise as distinguished from the 
sale of power and current? 

A. Our recommendation to them is one- 
third _Mmerchandising © advertising and 
one-third securities and at least one-third 
public relations. They do not follow that 
closely, of course, but I would say that 
they do not reach one-third public rela- 
tions. Possibly somewhat less. We have 


| not kept a record of that recently but | 


nearly one-quarter or one-third on pub- 
lic relations. 

Q. What is the type of merchandise 
that they advertise? A. Washing ma- 
chines, percolators, all down the line and 
service connections also, All manner of 


| appliances. 


Q. Is it maintained in your state that 
the utility companies should have a mo- 
nopoly of the lighting industry in the 
fields that they occupy? A. Yes. 

Q. That is the doctrine of monopoly 
under state regulation as preached in 
Iowa by the utilities? A. By the utili- 
ties, yes. 

Q. And is it carried into effect pretty 
generally ? 

A. No, I think in Iowa there are no ex- 
clusive franchises can be granted, as I 
understand them. They can grant fran- 
chises to competing companies if the 
state wishes. We have no state regula- 
tions in Towa, 

Q. You have no state regulatory body ? 

A. We have no state regulatory body. 


That extends to the construction of trans- | 


mission lines outside of cities and towns, 
to the construction only. 

Q. When a company wishes to occupy 
a place that is served by another light- 


| Manufacturers 


in United | 


of | 


| cago and Wisconsin. 


Col. 5 | 





| Public Utilities 


article by | 





| eral Radio Commission, 


= Statistics | 
4 c | declares that associations to deal with 
offered by many nations to proposed | | 





each 


yolume. 


i “aD 


é 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 0 


This cumulates the 5% 


Weekly Indexes, 





> 


Defendant’s motion to dismiss com- 
plaint of infringement of copyright 
for cover design for shoe box on 
grounds copyright of plaintiff was 
invalid is denied; worth of copyright | 
held to be shown by desire to copy. 
(Hoague-Sprague Corp. v. Meyer Com- 
pany, Inc. District Court for Eastern 
District of New York.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Bureau of Standards tests fire re- 
sistive qualities of safes by burning 
two condemned business structures in | 
which 35 makes of safes had been 
placed. b 
Page 3 Von’ i} 


National Defense 


Veterans of Foreign Wars present to 
Acting Secretary of War medals to be 
awarded at each of the 51 Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps. 

Page 2, Col. 8 

World altitude record for seaplanes | 
carrying useful load of 2,000 kilograms 
is broken by Naval aviator. | 

Page 2, Col. 4 | 

Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
Department of the Navy. i 
Page 11 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 

Page 11 


Sealed bids for supplying Merchant | 
Fleet Corporation with bunker fuel oil 
for its vessels are invited by Corpora- 
tion. 

Page 6, Col. 7 | 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department issues re- 
vised regulations to cover new rates | 
under act effective July 1. (Full text 
of regulation page 8, column 1.) 

Page 1, Col. 5 | 

Department of War announces that | 
Army Air Corps will assist in carrying | 
President Coolidge’s mail between Chi- 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Loss of $2,000,000 annually to postal 

revenue from free registry of official 

mail estimated by Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


Prohibition 


The Commissioner of Internal Rev- | 
enue issues a decision construing the 
meaning of the words “such loss” as 
contained in the Prohibition Act as re- 
ferring to tax loss and not loss of al- 
cohol. (Treasury Decision 4162). 

Page 4, Col. 4 


Public Health 


Report of health conditions in United 
States for week ending May 26. 

Page 2, Col. 4 
laboratory for | 


Page 1, Col 4 


Montana provides 


Page 3, Col. 1 





Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 15 before | 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of public utilities. (Joe 
Carmichael, witness). 

Page 6, Col. 2 


Federal Trade Commission reports | 
to Senate 5,480 reports received from | 
ties in reply to questionnaire. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

See under Railroad and Shipping 
headings. 


Radio 

Protests against proposed elimination 
of several New Jersey broadcasting 
stations have been laid befgre the Fed- 
Senator Ed- | 


Page 3, Col. 5 

Messages exchanged between Secre- 
tary of State and Premier of South 
Australia and Tasmania over radio | 
beam service with Canada just opened. | 
Page 3, Col. 4 | 


wards announces. 


Railroads 


Continuation of dissenting opinion | 
in Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh | 
Circuit, in suit to impeach wage awerd | 
by arbitrators in case of Atchison To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway. (A. T. & | 
S. F. Py. et al. v. Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen.) 

Page 10, Col. 5 


| ing company it has to get the approval of 


the city council and state council and a 
vote of the people? A. The vote of the 
people. 

Q. As well? A. Yes. 

Q. How does that work out in practice, 


does the company that occupies the field | 


maintain its monopoly or do other com- 
panies get admitted? A. They try to 
maintain their monopoly. 


Q. What, if any, advantage to the | 
utilities is it to have the children sup- | 
| plied with the information bulletin that | 
you have shown us here on electricity | 


in connection with this effort to maintain 
its monopoly in the city? , 

A. I do not know whether we discussed 
that subject of monopoly in the bulletin 
or not. It seems to me that do. 

Q. You discuss the subject of regula- 
tion? <A. Yes, but not to the extent 
that I have told you. - 

Q. No, not to that extent perhaps, but 
you do discuss it in one section of the 
pamphlet. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you discuss the service that is 
rendered by the companies in that? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I think the answeris perKaps rather 
obvious to those facts. Now, then, these 
companies that have the monopoly in the 
cities of the electric lighting field aiso 
sell these appliances and various articles 
for use, do they not? <A. Yes, in most 
cases they do. 


Q. In competition with the other com- | 
panies and individuals selling the same | 


kind of appliances? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Who do not sell electric power? A. | 


Yes, 
Q. Who do not have any monopoly of 


each, 


| meaning of the words “such loss” as 


| ecutrix of estate is obligated to pay 


; as a debt due from him. 
| Comr.) 


| peals. 


Construction of a new line in Mis- 
sissippi 33 miles in length is proposed 
by the Canton & Carthage Railroad. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Statutes of class I railway earnings 
and expenses for first quarter of 1928, 
compared with same period of 1927. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Union Pacific Railroad asks permis- 
sion to operate trackage as branch line 
north of Kansas City, Kan. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proves readjustment of rates on sugar 
between points on Pacific Coast. 

Page 1; Col. 2 

Decisions in rate cases awarded June 
16 by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Page 6 

Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad 
authorized to abandon part of its tracks 
in Florida. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Rate hearings scheduled by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 


Science 


Coast and Geodetic Survey orders 
survey of shoals off Cape Lookout, 
North Carolina. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Bureau of Standards tests fire re- 
sistive qualities of safes by burning 
two condemned business structures in 
which 35 makes of safes had been 
placed, 

Page 3, Col. 1 


. . o 

Shipping 
Fifty-year first mortgage bonds of 
the Boston, Cape Cod & New York 


| Canal Company are called for payment 


January 1, 1929. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Sealed bids for supplying Merchant 
Fleet Corporation with bunker fuel oil 
for its vessels are invited by Corpora- 
tion. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Coast and Geodetic Survey orders 
survey of shoals off Cape Lookout, 
North Carolina. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


Shoals being charted at crossing 
of paths of heavy transatlantic and 
coastwise ship traffic, 

Page 1, Col. 6 


| Social Welfare. 


_ Switzerland to hold national exposi- 
tion of women’s work. 

Page 2, Col. 3 
Sugar 

Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 

proves readjustment of rates on sugar 
between points in Pacific Coast. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Taxation 


General counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Rsvenue, rules alien husband and wife 


| may not divide income tax exemption 


between them as they see fit but must 

take fixed $1,500 exemption allowed to 
(G. C. M. 3804.) 

Page 4, Col. 3 

The Commissioner of Internal Rey- 

enue issues a decision construing the 


contained in the Prohibition Act as re- 

ferring to tax loss and not loss of al- 
cohol. (Treasury Decision 4162). 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Board of Tax Appeals rules that ex- 


deficiency tax levied against deceased 
(Miles v. 


Page 4, Col. 1 

Court of Claims rules commission 

paid to executor of estate whose reg- 

ular business is not that of an executor 

is not’ subject to excess profits tax. 
(Edward A. Faust v. U. S.) 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Calendar of the Board-of Tax Ap- 


Page 4, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Veterans 


Veterans of Foreign Wars present to 
Acting Secretary of War medals to be 
awarded at each of the 51 Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps. 


Page 2, Col. 3 
Weather 


, \ 
Development of weather service as 

an aid to aviation is described. 
Page 1, Col. 2 





their main subject-matter of sale? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether the earnings 
or losses from the sale of these ap- 
pliances enters into the general subject 
of rate making at all? 


Asked If Merchandise 


Returns Affect Rates 


A. I do not think I can answer that, 
sir. I know that they tried to maintain 
merchandise and sales departments as 
on a basis that it pays for itself, that 
is the appliance will pay for its own 
expense. 

Q. On the other hand, if they were 
conducting their appliance department 
at a loss the Icss would be made up out 
of the rates, would it not? A. I do not 
know. 

Q. I notice in this document 1448 the 
suggestion that the school children be 
| invited to visit the plants? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how often the chil- 
dren are taken to see these plants? 

A. I have rot a report of the visits, 
but I know that some of the children 
were taken to visit the plants, first the 
sales department, to learn about some 
of the more modern appliances, and 
then to the meter department to see 
how the meters are constructed and how 
they operated, and then to the gas plant 
to see how the gas is made. 

Q. Document 1449 also urges mem- 
| ber companies to find out what schools 
are using the bulletins? A. Yes, sir. 

Excerpts from transcritp of testi- 
mony on May 16 before the Federal 

Trade Commission in its investiga- 

tion of public utilities, will be con- 
} tinued in the issue of June 19¢ 





PRICE 5 CENTS 


; the 


| Fleet 
| herein. 


| pose 
der is hereinafter called “Seller.” 


| be continued thereafter for two 





to 
| the maximum requirements of the bu 


| Board through the 





PER 
COF 


Bids Are Invited 
On Fuel Oil fe 
Merchant Fle 


Deliveries to Be Made O 
To Atlantic and ey 
Ports; 1,000,000 Bar- 


rels Required. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


| envelope and marked “Bid for Bu 


Oil” and this envelope enclosed in 
other addressed to Supply Departn 
United States Shipping Board Mere 
Fleet Corporation, Room 1713, } 
Building, 19th & B Sts., Northv 
Washington, D. C., and mailed so a 
be received by it not later than 2 p. 
the 27th day of June, 1928, at which ¢ 
bids will be publicly opened 

read. 

6. The buyer reserves the right to 
cept any bid or any part of a bid 
to reject any or all bids in whole o 
part; waive any irregularity in any 
call for new bids and make such aw 
or awards as it may deem most 
vantageous. 

7. Any further information des 
will be supplied on request of the un 
signed or the representatives of 
United States Shipping Board Merch 
Corporation at the ports nai 


Provisions of Contract. 
Terms and conditions: For the y 
of convenience the successful 


1. Period of contract: The compty 
shall be for the period of one (1) y 
commencing January 1, 1929, and s 
(2) 
ditional periods of one (1) year ez 


| provided, however, that nothing ther 
| contained shall 


bind the buyer in 
fiscal year for the future payment 
money in excess of appropriations m 


| by Congress for the purpose of oper 


ing vessels under the control of 


buyer. 
2. Quantity: 
be delivered 


The quantity of fuel 
and received shall 


for bunkering its oil burning vessels 
erated by the United States Shippi 
United States Sh 
ping Board Merchant Fleet Corporat 
at the various ports or harbors ab 


| designated; and such additional! fuel 


to be taken as cargo into buyer’s ta 
steamers at any United States Atlan 


; or Gulf port or Mexican Gulf port, 
| may be required to supply buyer’s bi 
kering stations except its Pacific Oce 


and Panama Canal bunkering statio 
unless the seller has in his bid fixed 


i minimum quantity to be delivered; p 


vided, however, that the buyer may 
its option exclude requirements of v4 


| sels operated under any form of agre 


known 


Purity Is Specified. ® 
3. Quality: The fuel oil to be del 
ered under the contract shall be equ 


ment other than agreement 


| “Operating Agreement 1924.” 


i to or better than the following spec 


cations: a. Fuel oil shall be a hydrocg 


| bon oil, free frgm grit, acid, and fibro 
or other foreign matters likely to cl 


If 
beill 


valves. 
by 


or injure the burners or 
quired, it shall be strained 


| drawn through filters of wire gauze 


16 meshes to the inch. The clearan 
through the strainer shall be at les 


| twice the area of the suction pipe, a 
| the strainers shall be in duplicate. 


b. The flash point shall be not low 
than 150 degrees F. (Pensky-Marte 
closed tester.) 

c. The viscosity shall not be great 
than 300 seconds at 122 degrees 
(Saybolt Furol viscosimeter.) 

d. Water and Sediment: The sec 
ment content shall not be more th 
0.25 per cent. The total water plus sec 


| ment shall ngt be more than 2 per cer 


A deduction in quantity will be mac 
for all water plus sediment in excess 


| 1.0 per cent. 


e. The unit of quantity shall be t 
barrel of 42 U. S. gallons of 231 cub 
inches at a standard temperature of 
degrees Fahrenheit, and a temperatu 
correction shall be made by the divis e 
method at the time of delivery at ‘t 
rate of 0.0004 for every one (1) degr¢ 
Fahrenheit that the temperature of t 


| fuel oil is above or below 60 degred 


Fahrenheit. p } 
4. Forms of Delivery: The oil she 


be delivered, if requested by the Buy 


in the following forms: 1, F. O. B. Buy 
er’s vessels from Seller’s terminal loa 


| ing station in bunker lots as require 
and/or 


2. F. O. B. Buyer’s vessels from Sel 
er’s barges at wharves, piers or at anchd 
within the harbor limits in bunker lof 


' as required, and-or 


3. F. O. B. Buyer’s tank steamers take 
from Seller’s terminal loading station] 
in cargo lots and in bunker lots for tan 
steamers loading cargoes as required, 

Terminal Facilities Provided. 

5. Facilities: Seller’s terminal loadin 
stations or berths at all ports of deliver 
shall be so located that vessels dfawin 
not more than: twenty-seven and one 
half (27145) feet of water may safel 
and without touching bottom at any 
stage of the tide, approach, lie afloat anq 
depart from said stations or berths. A 
seller is to provide sufficient tugs, cali 
brated barges, pipe lines, flexible hosg 
connections, proper flanges, etc., to per 
mit speedy connection to vessel’s intaké 
lines, and seller’s pumps shall pump al 
oil from its barges or its tanks, as thd 
case may be +o the buyer's vessels, th 
vessels’ crews giving assistance in mak 
ing flange coneections if necessary, o 
requested by seller. 

6. Inspection: Inspection of fuel oil ta 
be supplied hereunder shall be made 
jointly by properly accredited representa 
tives of the seller and the buyer, who 
shall mutually agree as to the measured 
or gauged quantity of each delivery, and 
shall take three samples representative 
of each delivery in keeping with existing 
commercial practice, one sample to be 
retained by the buyer, one by the seller 
and one to be held as an umpire sample 
for analysis by the Bureau of Standards 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, The analysis of the Bureau 
of Standards shall be final and binding! 
on both buyer and seller, 

7. Payment: Payment for fuel oil de- 
livered will be made by the buyer within 
the month following that in which de- 
livery is made unless bidder indicates, 
discount for more prompt payment, 4 





